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xtt PREFACE. 

the great end of comedy— making an audience 

merry.' It was first acted in 1773* 

Yet whatever estimate we form of the prose, or 
dramatic works of Dr. Goldsmith, his highest fame 
rests on his poetry, which has pleased, and probably 
ever wi)l continue to please, not only readers of a 
plain and hnmble, but those of the most refined and 
caltivated taste. And it is highly creditable to him, 
that, in all his works, he has made genius subser- 
vient to morality. 
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MONODY 

ON THE 

DEATH OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 

BY W. WOTY. 

ADIEU, tweet bard ! to each fine feeling true* 

Thy virtue* many, and thy foibles few ; 

Those fbrm'd to charm e'en vicious minds—And 

these 
with harmless mirth the social soul to please. 
Another's woe thy heart could always melt; 
Hone gave more free,— for none more deeply felt* 
Sweat bard, adieu t thy own harmonious lays 
Hare sculpturM out thy monument of praise : 
Yet,— these survive to time's remotest day; 
While drops the bust, and boastful tombs decay. 
Reader, if number*d in the muse's train, 
Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his strain^ 
Bat, If no poet thou, reverse the plan* 
. Depart in peace, and imitate the man. 
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MONODY 

ON THE 

DEATH OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 

DARK as the night, which now in dunnest robe, 

Ascends her aenith, o'er the silent globe ; 

Sad Melancholy wakes, awhile to tread 

"With solemn step, the mansions of the dead : 

Led by her hand, o'er this yet recent shrine 

I sorrowing bend ; and here essay to twine 

The tributary wreath of laureat bloom, 

"With artless hands, to deck a poet's tomb ; 

The tomb where Goldsmith sleeps. Fond hopes, 

adieu! 
JTt> more your airy dreams shall mock my view : 
Here will I learn ambition to control, 
And each aspiring passion of the soul : 
Ev'n now, methinks, his well-known voice I hear, 
"When late he meditated flight from care, 
When as imagination fondly hied 
To scenes of sweet retirement, thus he cried : 

* Ye splendid fabrics, palaces, and towers, 
Where dissipation leads the giddy hours, 
i 
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MOKODY, &c. s 

Where pomp, disease, ami knavery reside, 
And folly beads the knee to wealthy pride; 
Where luxury's purveyors learn to rise, 
And worth, to want a prey, unfriended die* ; 
Where warbling eunuchs glitter in brocade. 
And hapless poets toil for scanty breed : 
Farewell ! to other scenes I turn my eyes, 
Smbosom'd in the vale where Auburn lies, 
Deserted Auburn, those now ruined glades, 
'oriorn, yet ever dear and honoored shades. 
There though the bamiet boasts no smiling train, 
Nor sportful pastime circling on the plain; 
No needy villains prowl around for prey, 
No slanderers, no sycophants betray ; 
No gaudy foplings scornfully deride 
The swain, whose humble pipe is all his pride. 
There will I fly to seek that soft repose, 
Which solitude contemplative bestows : 
Yet, oh fond hope! perchance there still remains. 
Om lingering friend behind, to bless the plains ; 
Some hermit of the dale, enshrined in ease, 
W lost companion of my youthful days ; 
With whose sweet converse in his social bower, 
I oft may chide away some vacant hour ; 
To whose pure sympathy, I may impart 
S** latent grief that labours at my heart, 
Wbate'er I felt, and what I saw, relate, 
The shoals of luxury, the wrecks of state ; 
Those bosy scenes, where science- wakes in vain, 
lo which I shared, ah ! ne'er to share again. 
B« whence that fang i does nature now rebel f 
Wh; falters out my tongue the word /owes!* f 
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*vi MONODY ON THE DEATH - 

Ye friends t who long have witnessed to raj toil. 
And seen me ploughing in a thankless soil ; 
"Whose partial tenderness bushed every pain, 
Whose approbation made my bosom fain: 
Its yon to whom my soul divided hies 
With fond regret, and half unwilling flies ; 
Sighs forth her parting wishes to the wind, 
And lingering leaves her better half behind. 
Can I forget the intercourse I shared, 
What friendship cherished, and what seal endeared f 
Alas ! remembrance still must turn to you, 
And to my latest hour, protract the long adieu. 
Amid the woodlands, wheresoe'er I rove, 
The plain, or secret covert of the grove, 
Imagination shall supply her store 
Of painful bliss, and what she can restore; 
Shall strew each lonely path with flow'rets gay, 
And wide as is her boundless empire stray j 
Ob eagle pinions traverse earth and sties, 
And bid the lost and distant objects rise. 
Here, where encircled o'er the sloping land 
Woods rise on woods, shall Aristotle stand ; 
Lyceum round the godlike man rejoice, 
And bow with reverence to wisdom's voice. 
There, spreading oaks shall arch the vaulted dome, 
The champion, there, of liberty and Rome, 
In Attic eloquence shall thunder laws. 
And uncorrupted senates shout applause. 
Kot more ecstatic visions rapt the soul 
Of Noma, when to midnight grots he stole,—— 
' ~*d learnt his lore, from virtue's mouth refin'd, 
tier vice, and harmonise mankind. 
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Kow stretch'd at ess beside tome favourite stream, 
Of beauty and enchantment will I dream j 
Elysium, feats of art, aod laurels won, 
The Graces three, and • Japhet's fabled son : 
Whilst Angelo shall wave the mystic rod, 
And see a new creation wait his nod, 
Prescribe his bounds to time's remorseless power, 
And, to my arms, my absent friends restore, 
Place me amidst the group, each well-known face, 
The sons of science, .lords of human race; 
And as oblivion sinks at his command, 
Nature shall rise more finish'd from his hand. 
Thus some magician, fraught with potent skin, 
Transforms and moulds each varied mass at will ; 
Calls animated forms of wondrous birth, 
Cadmean offspring, from the teeming earth ; 
Uncears the ponderous tombs, the realms of night, 
And calls their cold inhabitants to light ; 
Or, as he traverses a dreary scene. 
Bids every sweet of nature there convene, 
Huge mountains skirted round with wavy woods, 
The shrub-deck'd lawns, and silver sprinkled floods, 
Whilst flow'rets spring around the smiling land, 
And follow on the traces of his wand. 

* Such prospects, lovely Auburn ! then, be thine ; 
And what thou canst of bliss impart be mine ; 
Amid thy humble shades, in tranquil ease, 
Grant me to pass the remnant of my days, 
Unfettered from the toll of wretched gain. 
My raptur*d muse shall pour her noblest strain, 

• Prometheus* 
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*viii MONODY ON-THE DEATH 
Within her native bowers the notes prolong, 
Aud, grateful, meditate her latest soug. 
Thus, as adown the slope of life I bend, 
And move, resign'd, to meet my latter end, 
Each worldly wish, each worldly care represt, 
A self-approving heart alone possest, 
Content, to bounteous Heaven I'll leave the rest.' 

Thus spoke the bard : but not one friendly power 
With nod assentive crowned the parting hour ; 
No eastern meteor glared beneath the sky, 
No dextral omen; nature heaved a sigh 
Prophetic of the dire impending blow, 
The presage of her loss, and Britain's woe * 
Already portioned, unrelenting fate 
Had made a pause upon the number' d date; 
Behind stood Death, too horrible for sight, 
In darkness clad, expectant, prun'd for tight; 
Pleas'd at the word, the shapeless monster sped. 
On eager message to the humble shed, 
Where, wrapt by soft poetic visions round. 
Sweet slumbering, fancy's darling son he found. 
At his approach the silken pinion' d train 
Affrighted, mount aloft, and quit the brain* 
Which late they fann'd: now other scenes than 

dales 
Of woody pride, succeed, or flow'ry vales • 
As when a sudden tempest veils the sky, 
Before serene, and streaming lightnings fly ; 
The prospect shifts, and pitchy volumes roll, 
Along the drear expanse, from pole to pole ; 
Terrific horrors all the void invest, 
Whilst the ardppectre issues forth contest. 
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The bard beholds him beckon to the tomb 
Of yawning night, eternity's dread womb ; 
Io vain attempts to fly, the impassive air 
Retards his steps, and yields him to despair ; 
He feels a gripe that thrills through every vein. 
And panting struggles in the fatal chain. 
Here paus'd the fell destroyer to survey 
The pride, the boast of man, his destined prey; 
Prepared to strike, he poised aloft the dart, 
And plunged the steel in virtue's bleeding heart ; 
Abhorrent, back the springs of life rebound, 
And leave on nature's face a grisly wound. 
A wound enrolled among Britannia's woes. 
That ages yet to follow cannot close. 

Oh, Goldsmith ! how shall sorrow now essay 
To murmur out her slow incondite lay i 
In what sad accents mourn the luckless hour, 
That yielded thee to unrelenting power; 
Thee, the proud boast of all the tuneful train 
.That sweep the lyre, or swell the polished strain ? 
Much honoured bard ! if my untutored verse 
Could pay a tribute worthy of thy hearse, 
With fearless hands I'd build the fane of praise, 
And boldly strew the never fading bays. 
But, ah ! with thee my guardian genius fled, 
And pillowed in thy tomb his silent head: 
Pain'd memory alone behind remains, 
And pensive stalks the solitary plains. 
Bich in her sorrows, honours without art, 
She pays in tears, redundant from the heart. 
And say, what boots it o'er thy hallow'd dust 
To heap the graven pile, or laurel'd bust ; 
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8ince by thy hands already fab'd on high, 

We tee a fabric toVring to the »ky ; 

Where, hand in hand with time, the aacred lorq 

Shall travel on, till nature U no mote? 
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ESSAYS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

'TWERE it not, perhaps, a more whimsical figure 
*■• in nature, than a man of real modesty who as* 
sumes an air of impudence; who, while his heart 
beats with anxiety, studies ease and affects good 
humour. In this situation, however, every unexpe- 
rienced writer, as I am, finds himself. Impressed 
with terrors of the tribunal before which he is going 
to appear, his natural humour turns to pertness, and 
for real wit be is obliged to substitute vivacity. 

For my part, as J was never distinguished for ad- - 
dress, and have often- even blundered in making my 
bow, I am at a loss whether to be merry or sad on 
this solemn occasion. Should I modestly decline all 
merit, it is too probable the hasty reader may take 
me at my word. If, on the other hand, like labour- 
ers in the magasiae trade, I humbly presume to pro- 
mise an epkome of all the good things that were 
over said or written, those readers 1 most desire to 
please may forsake me. 

Hy bookseller, in this dilemma, perceiving my 

•JUJkUrrassment, instantly offered his assistance and 

advice. * You must know*, sir,* says he, * that the 

republic of leters is at present . divided into several 

B 
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2 ESSAYS. 

classes. One writer excels at a plan or a title-page? 
another works away at the body of the book ; and a 
third is a dtb at an index. Thus a inagaaine is not 
the result of any single man's industry, but goes 
through as many hands as a new pin, before tttyfit 
for the public. I fancy, sir,' continues he, 4 1 can 
provide an eminent hand, and upon moderate terms, 
to draw up a promising plan to smooth up our read- 
ers a little ; and pay them, as colonel Chartres paid 
his seraglio, a,t the rate of three halfpence in hand, 
and three shillings more in promises.* 

He was proceeding in his advice, which, however, 
I thooght proper to decline, by assuring him, that aa 
I intended to pursue no fixed method, so it waa im- 
possible to form any regular plan : determined never 
to bo tedious in order to be logical ; wherever plea- 
sure presented, I was resolved to follow. 
- It will be Improper, therefore, to pall the reader's 
'curiosity by lessening his surprise, or anticipate any 
pleasure I am able to procure him, by saying what 
aheM come next. Happy, could any effort of mine 
but repress one criminal pleasure, or but for a mo- 
ment fill up an interval of anxiety 1 How gladly 
would I lead mankind from the vain prospects 
of life, to prospects of innocence and ease* where 
every breese breathes health, and every so and. £| 
but the echo of tranquillity I 
, But, whatever may be the merit of his intentions, 
every writer is now convinced that he must be 
.chiefly indebted to good fortune for finding readers 
willing to allow him any degree of reputation. It 
has been remarked, that almost every character 
which has excited either attention or pity, has 
owe d part, of its success to merit, and part to * 
Jtappf concurrence of circumstances in its favour. 
Had Csssar.or Cromwell exchanged countries, the 
one might have bean a serjeant, and the other, en 
excisemen. So it is with wit, which generally *&L 
ceedsmore from being happily addressed, than fr&fti 
Ms native poignancy. A jest calculated to spread 
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ESSAYS. 3 

at a gaming-table, may be received with perfect in- 
difference should it happen to drop in a mackarel- 
boat. We hare alt seen dances triumph in some 
companies, where men of real humour were disre- 
garded, by a general combination in favour of stu- 
pidity. To drive the observation as tar as it will go, 
should the labours of a writer, who designs his per- 
forma oces for readers of a more refined appetite, fall 
into the hands of a devourer of compilations, what 
can he expect but contempt and confusion? If his 
merits are to be determined by judges who estimate 
the value of a book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, 
every rival must acquire an easy superiority, who 
with persuasive eloquence promises four extraordi- 
nary pages of letter-press, or three beautiful prints, 
curiously coloured from nature. 

Thus, then, though I cannot promise as much en- 
tertainment, 6r as much elegance, as others have 
done, yet the reader may be assured he shall hare 
as much of both as I can. He shall, at least, find 
me alive while I study his entertainment ; for I so- 
lemnly assure him, I was never yet possessed of the 
secret of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper therefore, all the 
wit and learning T have, are heartily at his service ; 
which if, after so candid a confession, he should, 
notwithstanding, still find intolerably dull, or low, 
Or sad stuff, this I protest is more thau 1 know ; I 
have a clear conscience, and am entirely out of the 



Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a 
single paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he may 
try a second, which, as there is a studied difference 
in subject and style, may be more suited to bis 
taste , if this also fails, I must refer him to a third. 
or even a fourth, in case of extremity ; if he should 
fill I contiuue refractory, and find me dull to the 
last, I must inform him, with Rayes in the Rehear- 
sal, that I think him a very odd kind of fellow, and 
desire no more of his acquaintances but still, if my 
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readers impute the general tenor of my subject to 
me as a fault, I must beg leave to tell them a story. 
A traveller, in his way to Italy, fouud himself in 
a country where the inhabitants had each a latge 
excrescence depending from the chin ; a deformity 
which, as it was endemic, and the people little need 
to strangers, it bad been the custom, time Unmmo- 
rial, to look upon as the greatest beauty. Ladies 
grew toasts from the sise of their chins, and no men 
were beaux whose faces were not broadest at the 
bottom. It was Sunday ; a country church was at 
hand, and our traveller was willing to perform the 
duties of the day. Upon bis first appearance at the 
church-door, the eyes of all were fixed on the straav 
ger; but what was their amazement, when they 
found thai he actually wanted that emblem of beau- 
ty, a pursed chin ! Slifled bursts of laughter, winks, 
and whispers, circulated from visage to visage ; the ' 
prismatic figure of the stranger's face was a fund of 
infinite gaiety. Our traveller could no longer pa- 
tiently continue an object of deformity to point at. 
' Good folks/ said he, * I perceive (hat I am a very- 
ridiculous figure here, but I assure you I am reckon- 
ed no way deformed at home.' 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP.; 

OR TUB 

STORY OF ALCANDBR AND SEPTIMIUS, * 

Taken from a Bysantine Historian. 

ATHENS, even long after the decline of the Ro- 
"^ man empire, still continued the seat of learning, 
politeness, and wisdom. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth^* 
repaired the schools which barbarity was sufferincC 4 
to fall into decay, and continued those pensions to 
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men of lesrning, which avaricious governors had 
monopolised. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-students together; Use one, 
the most subtle reasontr of all tha Lyceum ; the 
other, the most «loquent fpeakar in the academic 
grove. Mutual admiration soon begot a friendship. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were na- 
tives of the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
for Aieauder was of Athens, Septimius came -from 
Home. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Aloaftder, after passing the first part 
Of bis youth in the indolence of philosophy, thought 
at length of entering iattrth* busy world ; and as a 
step previous to this, placed his affections on Hypa- 
tia, a lady of exquisite beauty. The day of their 
intended nuptials was fixed j the previous ceremo- 
nies were performed ; and nothing now remained 
but her being conducted in triumph to the apart- 
ment of the intended bridegroom. 

Ales Oder's exultation in his own happiness, or 
being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without ma- 
king his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon 
him to introduce Hypatia to his fellow-student ; 
which he did, with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himself equally happy in friendship and love. But 
this was an interview fatal to the future peace of 
both, for Septimius no sooner saw her but he was 
smitten with an involuntary passion ; and, though 
he used every effort to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in 
a short time became so strong, that they brought 
on a fever, which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this iUness Aieauder watched him with 
all the anxiety qf fonduess,and brought his mistreat 
to join in those amiable offices of friendship. The 
sagacity of the physicians, by these means, soon dis- 
covered that the cause of their patient's disorder 
Vat love j and Alcander, being apprised of their dls- 
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6 ESSAYS* 

covery, at length extorted a confession from the 

reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe 
the conflict between love and friendship in the 
breast of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to 
•ay, that the Athenians were at that time arrived at 
such refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess : iu short, forgetful of his own fe- 
licity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They were married 
privately by his connivance, and this unlooked for. 
change of fortune wrought as unexpected a change 
in the constitution of the now happy Septimius* In 
a few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out ■•> 
with his fair partner for &ome. Here, by an exer- 
tion of those talents which he was so eminently •*, 
possessed of, Septimus*, in a few years, arrived at the *^ 
highest dignities of the state, and was constituted' * 
the city judge, or praetor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being separated from his Criend and his mistress* 
but a prosecution was commenced against him bj 
the relations of Hypatia, for having basely given up 
his bride, as was suggested, for money. His inno- 
cence of the crime laid to bis charge, and even his 
eloquence in his own defence, were not able to 
withstand the influence of a powerful party. He 
was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous fine* 
However, being unable to raise so large a sum at 
the time appointed, bis possessions were confiscated* .*■ ■ 
he himself was stripped, of the habit of freedom,' "^ 
exposed as a slave in the marketplace, and sole?!)? * 
the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming bis purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress, 
Was carried into that region of desolation and ste- 
rility. His stated employment W» to follow the - 
herds of an imperious master, and his success in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply his 
precarious subsistence. Every morning awaked bin* 
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KSSAYS. 7 

to a renewal of famine or toy, and every change off 
season served out to aggravate his unsheltered dis- 
tress. After some years of bondage, however, an 
opportunity of escaping offered ; he embraced it 
with ardour ; so that travelling by night, and lodg- 
ing iu caverns by day, to shorten a long story, ho 
at last arrived in Rome. The same day on which 
Alcander arrived, Septimias sat administering jus- 
tice in the forum, whither our wanderer came, ex- 
pecting to be instantly known, and publicly ac- 
knowledged, by his former friend. Here he stood 
the whole day amongst the crowd, watching the 
eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice 
of; but he was so much altered by a long succes- 
sion of hardships, that he continued unnoticed 
amongst the rest ; and, in the evening, when he was 
going up to the praetor's chair, he was brutally re- 
pulsed by the attending lictors. The attention of 
the poor is generally driven from one ungrateful 
object to another ; for night coming on, he now 
found himself under a necessity of seeking a place 
to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags, as he was, none of the d- 
tisens would harbour so much wretchedness ; and 
sleeping in the streets might be attended with inter- ' 
ruption or danger; in short, he was obliged to take 
op his lodging in one of $he tombs without the 
city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. 
In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an 
inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while in 
sleep, and found on his fliuty couch more ease than 
beds Of down can supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, one of 
them subbed the; other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In these cir- 
cumstances he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault. This naturally inducing a far- 
ther inquiry, an alarm was spread; the cave w*« 
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examined ; tod Alcander being found, ' *ts Imme^ 
diately apprehended, and accused *f robbery ami 
Inurder. sTae circumstances against him were 
stroog, and the wretchedness of his appearance* 
confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were noKr _ 
to long acqusmted, that he at last became regard!- 
less of life. He detested a world where he had 
found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty ; ho 
Was determined to make no defence; and, thus 
louring with resolution, he was dragged, bound 
With cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. As the 
brook were pott tire against him, and he offered no* 
thing in his own vindication, the judge was pre* 
ceeding to doom him to a most cruel and ignomini- 
ous death, when the attention of the multitude was 
Soon diverted by another object. The robber, who 
had been really guilty, was apprehended selling hit 
plunder, and, struck with a panic, had confessed his 
Crime. He was brought bound to the same tribunal, 
and acquitted every other person of any partnership 
In his guilt. AlcanderV innocence therefore ap- 
peared ; but (he sullen rashness of his. conduct re- ■ 
mained a wonder to the surrounding multitude { 
but their astonishment was still fartHer increased 
when they saw their judge start from his tribunal to 
embrace the supposed criminal. Septimius recol- 
lected his friend and former benefactor, and bung 
Upon his neck with tears of pity and joy. Need 
the sequel be related *— Aleander was acquitted, 
shared the friendship and honours of the principal 
eltiaetrt of Rome, lived afterwards in happiness and 
ease, and left it to be- engraved on his tomb, that 
ho circumstances are so desperate which Providence 
May not relieve* 
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OK HAPPINESS OF TEMPER. 



'1ITHEN I reflect on the unainbitious i 
** in which I passed the early pan of ray life in 
the country/ 1 cannot avoid feeling Some pain in 
thinking that those happy days are never to return. 
In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afford- 
ing pleasure ; I then made no refinements On hap- 
piness, bnt coukkbe pleased with the most awkward 
efforts of rustic mirth, thought cross purposes too 
highest stretch of human wit, and questions and 
commands the most rational way of spending the 
evening. Happy could so charming an illusion con- 
tinue ! I find that age and knowledge only con- 
tribute to sour our dispositions. My present en- 
joyments may be more refined, but they are infi- 
nitely less pleasing. The pleasure the best actor 
gives, can no way compare to that I have received 
from a country wag who imitated a qoaker's ser- 
mon. The music of the finest singer is dissonance 
to what I felt when our old dairy-maid song me in- 
to tears with Johnny Armstrong's Last Oobd 
Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. ' 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show 
that pleas* e is in us, and not in the objects Offered 
for our amusement If the soul be happify dis- 
posed, every thing becoWes capable of affording en- 
tertainment, and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review like the figures 
of a procession : some may be awkward, others Ml 
dressed ; but none but a fool is for this enraged 
with the master of the ceremonies. 

1 remember to have once seen a slave in a fortifi- 
cation in Flanders, who appeared no way Vouched 
with his-situatton. He was maimed, deformed, and 
chained ; obliged to toil from the appearance of day 
till nlght-falJ, and condemned to Oils for life ; yet, 
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with all these circumstances of apparent wretched- 
ness, he sung, would have danced but that he want- 
ed a leg, and appeared the merriest, happiest man 
of all the garrison. What a practical philosopher 
was here ! a happy constitution supplied philoso- 
phy; and, though seemingly destitute of wisdom, 
>he was really wise. No reading or study had con. 
tributed to disenchant the fairy-laud around him. 
.Every thing furnished him with an opportunity of 
joint) ; and, though some, thought him, from his in- 
sensibility, a fool, he was such an idiot as philoso- 
phers should wish to imitate ; for all philosophy is 
only forcing the trade of happiness, when nature 
seems to deny the means. 

They who, like our slave, can place themselves on 
that side of the world in which every thiug appears 
in a pleasing light, will find something in every oo> v 
.eurrence to excite their good humour. The most ' 
.calamitous events, either to themselves or others, 
can bring no new affliction ; the whole world is to ' 
<tb*m a theatre, on which comedies only are acted. 
All the bustle, of heroism, or the rants of ambition," • 
serve only to heighten the absurdity of the scene,'!} ' 
.and make the humour more poignant. They feel, 
iin short, as little anguish at their own distress, or 
the complaints of others, as the undertaker, though 
pressed in black, feels sorrow at a fuoersJ. 
, Of all the men I ever read of, the famous cardinal 
de fyetz possessed this happiness of temper in the 
.highest degree. As he was a man of gallautry, and 
despised ali. that wore the pedantic appearance of 
philosophy, wherever, pleasure was to be sold, he ' 
:W a * generally foremost to raise the auction. Being 
If universal admirer of £he fair sex, when be found- 
one lady cruel he generally fell in love with another, 
^m.whom he expected a more favourable recep- 
(tion* If she too rejected his addresses, he never* 
i thought of retiring into deserts, or pining in hope. 
Jess distress : he persuaded himself, that instead of 
i^ng |ha lsdjr» be only fancied that ha had loved 
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her, and so mil was well agate. When Fortune 
wore her angriest look, and ha at iast fell into 
the power of his most deadly enemy, cardinal 
Mazarine (being confined a close prisoner ia the 
castle of Valenciennes), be never attempted to sap* 
port his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he 
pretended to neither. He only laughed at Wsnseif 
and his persecutor, and seemed infinitely pleated a* 
his new situation. In this mansion of distress, 
though secluded from his frieads, though denied all 
the eroueements, and even the conveniences of life* 
he still retained his good humour, laughed at aty 
the little spite of his enemies, and carried the jest 
so far as to be revenged, by writing the life of his 
gaoler. 

Ail that the wisdom of the proud can teach is, to 
be stubborn or sullen under misfortunes. Thenar* 
dinaJ's example will instruct us to be merry incir* 
camstances of the highest aUfction. It matters not 
whether our good humour be construed by others 
into insensibility, or even idiotism J it is happiness 
to ourselves, and none but a fool would measure his 
satisfaction by What the world thieks^of it t for my 
own part, I never pass by one of our prisons for 
debt, that I do not envy that felicity which U still 
going forward among those people, who forget the 
cares of the world by being shut out from its suly 
ambition. 

The happiest siHy. fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of those good-natured creatines that are 
said to do no harm to anj but themselves. Whenever 
he fell into misery, he usually called it seeing hfe. 
"If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by imi- 
tating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more 
fashionable cant Of the other. Nothing came amiss 
to him. His inattention to money-matters had in- 
censed hie father to such a degree, that all the in- 
tercession of friends in his favour was fruitless. 
The old gentleman was on his death-bed. The -*«i- 
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reneHy, and Dick among the number, gathered a* 
round him. ' Heave my second son, Andrew/ said 
the expiring miser, ' my whole estate, and desire 
him to be frugal.' Andrew, in s sorrowful tone, as 
is usual en these occasions, prayed Heaven to pro- 
long his life and health, to enjoy it himself. * 1 re- 
commend Simon, my third son, to tile care of his 
elder brother, and leave him betide four thousand 
pounds.' • Ah ! father,' cried Simon, in great afflic- 
tion to be sure, * may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself!' At last, turning to 
poor Dick, * As for you, you have always been a aad 
dog; you'll never come to good; you'll never be 
rich ; I'll leave you a shilling to buy a halter/ 
«Ahl father/ cries Dick, without any emotion, 
• may Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself!' This was all the trouble the loss offbr. 
tune gave thif thoughtless, imprudent creature* 
However, the tenderness of an uncle recompensed* 
the neglect of a father; and my friend is now not , 
only excessively geod*homoured, but competently * . 
rich. 

Tes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who ap- 
pears at a ball, at an author who laughs at the pub- 
lic which pronounces htm a dunce, at a general 
who smiles at the reproach of the vulgar, or the 
lady who keeps her good-humour in spite of scan* 
dal ; but such is the wisest behaviour that any of ue 
can possibly assume. It is certainly a better way to 
oppose calamity by dissipation, thsn to take up the 
arms of reason or resolution to oppose it: by the 
first method, we forget our miseries ; by the last, 
we only conceal them from others : by struggling 
with misfortunes, we sre sure to receive some 
wounds in the conflict ; but a sure method to < 
off victorious, is by running away. 
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DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS CLUBS. 



T REMEMBER to have read in some philosopher 
* (I believe in Tom Brown's works), that, let a 
man's character, sentiments, or complexion,- be 
what they will, he can find company in London to 
match them. If he be splenetic, he may every day 
meet companions on the seats in St. James's Park, 
with whoso groans he may mix his own, and pathe- 
tically talk of the weather. If he be passionate, he 
may vent his rage among the old orators at Slaugh- 
ter's coffee-house, and damn the nation because it 
keep* him from starving. If he be phlegmatic, he 
jnay ait in silence at the Humdrum club in Ivy- 
lane; and, if actually mad, he may find very good 
company in Moor fields, either at Bedlam or the 
Foundry, ready to cultivate a nearer acquaintance. 

But, although such as have a knowledge of the 
town, may easily class themselves with tempers con- 
genial to their own, a countryman who comes to 
live in London finds nothing more difficult. With 
regard to myself, none ever tried with more assi- 
duity, or came off with such indifferent success. 
Ippent a whole season in the search, daring which 
time my name has been enrolled in societies, 
lodges, convocations, and meetings, without number* 
To some I was introduced by a friend, to others in- 
vited by an advertisement ; to these I introduced 
myself, and to those 1 changed my name to gain 
admittance. In short, no coquette was ever more 
solicitous to match her ribbons to her complexion. 
than I to suit my club to my temper: for I was too 
obstinate to bring my temper to conform to it. 
, The first club I entered upon coming to town, 
was that of the Choice Spirits. The name was en- 
tirely suited to my taste; Itmt lover of mirth. 
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good-humour, and even sometimes of fun, from my 
childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the pay- 
ment of two shillings at the door, 1 introduced my- 
self without farther ceremony to the members, who 
were already assembled, and had, for some time, 
begun upon business. The grand, with a mallet in 
his hand, presided at the head of the table. I 
could not avoid, upon my entrance, making use of 
all my skill in physiognomy, in order to discover 
that superiority of genius in men who had taken a 
title so superior to the rest of mankind. I expected* 
to see the lines of every face marked with strong 
thinking; but, though I had some skill in this 
science, I could for my life discover nothing but a 
pert simper, fat, or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the 
grand, who had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for % 
song. I was, upon this, whispered by one of tMT* * 
company who sat next me, that I should now se*^* 
something touched off to a nicety, for Mr. Spriggins 
was going to give us Mad Tom in all its glory. Mr. 
Spriggins endeavoured to * excuse himself; for, as 
he was to act a madman aud a king, it was impos- 
sible to go through the part properly without a 
crown and chains. His excuses were overruled by 
a great majority, and with much vociferation. The 
president ordered up the jack-chain; and, instead 
of a crown, our performer covered his brows with 
an inverted Jordan. After he had rattled his chain', 
and shook his head, to the great delight of the 
whole company, he began his song. As I have 
heard few young fellows offer to sing in company 
that did not expose themselves, it was no great dis- 
appointment to me to find Mr. Spriggins among the 
number ; however, not to seem ah odd fish, I rose 
from my seat in rapture, cried out,* Bravo! encore I' 
and slapped the table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly 
"*** — -« *ith my taste, and the ardour of my appro- - 
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barton ; and whispering told me I had suffered an 
immense loss ; for, had I come a few minutes 
sooner, I might have heard Gee-ho Dobbin sung in 
a tip-top manner, by the pimple-nosed spirit at the 
president's right elbow : but he was evaporated be- 
fore I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this disap- 
pointment, I found the attention of the company 
employed upon a fat figure, who, with a voice more 
rough than the Staffordshire giant's, was giving us 
the ' Softlysweet, inLydian measure ,'of Alexander's 
Feast. After a short pause of admiration, to this 
succeeded a Welch dialogue, with the humours of 
Teague and Taffy : after that came on Old Jackson, 
with a story between every stanza: next was sung 
the Dust-Cart, and then Solomon's Song. The glass 
began now to circulate pretty freely j those who 
were silent when 3ober, would now be heard in their 
turn ; every man had his song, and he saw no rea- 
son why he should not be heard as well as any of 
the rest: one begged to be heard while he gave 
Death and the Lady in high taste ; another sung 
to a plate which he kept trundling on the edges ; 
nothing was now heard but singing; voice rose 
above voice, and. the whole became one universal 
shout, when the landlord came to acquaint the com- 
pany that the reckoning was drunk out. Rabelais 
calls the moments in which a reckoning ii mentioned, 
the most melancholy of our lives : never was so 
much noise so quickly quelled, as by this short but 
pathetic oration of our landlord. * Drunk out!' was 
echoed in a tone of discontent round the table : 
'drunk out already 1 that was very odd! that so 
much punch could be drunk out already! impossi- 
ble V The landlord, however, seeming resolved uot 
to retreat from his first assurances, the company 
was dissolved, and a president chosen for the night 
ensuing. . . 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining 
tout time after of the entertainment I have been 
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describing, proposed to bring me to the dob that bo 
frequented ; which, he fancied, would suit the gra- 
vity of my temper exactly. < We have, at the Mna*y 
club/ says he, ' no riotous mirth nor awkward 
ribaldry; no confusion or bawling; all is con- 
ducted with wisdom and decency : besides, some of 
our members are worth forty thousand pound** 
metr of prudence and foresight every One of them : 
these are the proper acquaintance, and to such I 
will to-night introduce you.' I was charmed at the 
proposal : to be acquainted with men worth forty 
thousand pounds, and to talk wisdom the whole 
night, were offers that threw me into rapture. 

At seven o'clock I was accordingly introduced, h^r* 
my friend ; not indeed to the company, for, though 
I made my best bow, they seemed insensible of my? 
approach ; but to the table at which they were sit- 
ting. Upon my entering the room, I could not 
avoid feeling a secret veneration from the solemnity 
of the scene before me ; the members kept a pro- 
found silence, each with a pipe in his mouth and a 
pewter pot in his hand, and with faces that might 
easily be construed into absolute wisdom. Happy- 
society ! thought I to myself, where the members 
think before they speak, deliver nothing rashly, but 
convey their thoughts to each other pregnant with 
meaning, and matured by reflection. 

In this pleasing speculation I continued a full 
half-hour, expecting each moment that somebody 
would begin to open his mouth; every time the 
pipe was laid down, 1 expected it was to Speak ; but 
it was only to spit. At length, resolving to break 
the charm myself, and overcome their extreme diffi- 
dence, for to ibis I imputed their silence, I rubbed 
my hands, and. looking as wise as possible, observed 
that the nights began to grow a little coolish at, this 
time of the year. This, as it was directed to none 
of the compauy in particular, none thought himself 
obliged to answer ; wherefore I continued still to 
rub my hands and look wise. My neat effort was 
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addressed to a gentleman who sat nest me ; to 
whom I observed, that the beer was extreme good : 
my neighbour made no reply, bot by a large puff of 
tobacco-smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dumb society, 
till one of them a little relieved me by observing, 
that bread -had not risen these three weeks. 'Ah !' 
saya another, still keeping the pipe in his mouth, 
• that puts me in mind of a pleasant story about 
that— -hem — very well; you must know — but, be- 
fore I begtn-4-sir, my service te you— where was I ? 

My next dnb goes by the name of the Harmon!- 
cat 8oeiety ; probeWy from that love of order and 
friendship which every person commends in inscrto* 
tions of this nature. The landlord was himself 
founder. The money spent is four-pence each ; and 
they sometimes whip for a double reckoning. To 
this dab lew reendimeadattoas are requisite, except 
die introductory foufftpenee.and my landlord's good 
Word, which, as he gain* by it, he never refuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as every body 
else usually does on his club-night ; we discussed 
the topic of the day, drank each others* healths, 
snuffed the candles with our fingers, and filled oar 
pipes from the same plate of tobacco. The com- 
pany saluted each other in the' common manner. 
Mr. Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Curry-comb-maker 
bad not caught cold going home the last club-night; 
and he returned the compliment by hoping that 
young Master Bellows-mender had got well again 
ef the chin-cough. Doctor Twist told us a story of 
a parliament man with whom he was intimately 
acquainted ; while the bug-man, at the same time, 
was telling a better story of a noble lard with 
whom he could do any thing. A gentleman in a 
Mack wig and leather breeches, at the other end of 
the table, was engaged in a long riarrative of the 
ghost in Cock-lane : he had read It m the papers of 
the day, and was letting it to some that mnett 
him, who could not read. Nee* him Mr. Dibbius 
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was disputing on the old subject of religion with a 
Jew pedlar, over the table, while the president 
vainly knocked down Mr. Leathersides for a song. 
Besides the combination of these voices, which I 
could near all together, and which formed an upper 
part to the concert, there were several others play, 
ing under parts by themselves, and endeavouring to 
fasten on some luckless neighbour's ear, who was 
himself bent upon the same design against some 
other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a corpora* * . 
tion, and this induced me to transcribe a speech. of J. 
this club, taken in short hand, word for word, ag\k" 
was spoken by every member of the company. Tt 
may be necessary to observe, that the man who 
told of the ghost had the loudest voice, and the 
longest story to tell, so that his -continuing narra- 
tive filled every chasm in the conversation. 

• So, sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving three 
loud raps at the bed post'— » Says my lord to me, my 
dear Smokeum, you knew there is no man upon the 
face of the yearth for whom I have so high'—* A 
damnable false heretical opinion of all sound doc- 
trine and good learning ; for I'll tell it aloud, and 
snare not that'—' Silence for a song; Mr. Leather* 
sides for a song'— • As I was walking upon the jhigh 
way,! met a young damsel'— ' Then what brings you 
here ? says the parson to the ghost'—' Sanconiathon, 
M anetho, and Berosus'— * The whole wsy from Isling- 
ton turnpike to Dog-house-bar*— ' Dam'— 'As for Abel 
Drugger, sir, he's damn'd low in it ; my prentice 
boy has more of the gentleman than he'— « Ibr mur- 
der will out one time or another ; and none but a 
ghost you know, gentlemen, can*—* Damme if I 
don't; for my friend, whom you know, gentlemen* 
and who is a parliament man, a man of conse- 
quence, a dear, honest creature, to be sure ; we 
were laughing last night at'— < Death and damnation 
upon all his posterity by simply barely tasting*— 
->pes. as the fox said once when he could 
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Bat reach them ; and I'll, Til tell you a story 
about that, that will make jou burst your sides 
with laughing. A fox once'—' Will nobody listen to 
the song-?' — * As 1 was a walking upon the high way, 
I met a young damsel both buxom and gay'—' No 
ghost, gentlemen, can be murdered; nor did I 
ever bear but of one ghost killed in all my life, and 
that was subbed in the belly witha— ' My blood and 
soul if I don't' — * Mr. Bellows-mender, I have the 
honour of drinking your very good health' — « Blast 
me if I do'—' Dam'— • Blood'—' Bugs' — ' Fire'— • 

• Whiaa — « Blid'— ' Tit'— •Hat'— 4 Trip*- The rest 

all riot, nonsense, and rapid confusion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being fools, I 
could here find ample room for declamation ; but, 
alas! I hare been a fool myself; and why should 
I be angry with them for being something so natural 
to every child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this society, I was introduced, the 
following night, to a club of fashion. On taking 
my place, 1 found the conversation sufficiently easy, 
and tolerably good»natured ; for my lord and sir 
Paul were not yet arrived. I now thought myself 
eomfttfely fitted, and, resolving to seek no farther, 
determined to take up my residence here for the 
winter : while my temper began to open insensibly 
to the cheerfulness I saw diffused on every face in 
the room : but the delusion soon vanished, when 
the waiter came to apprise us that his lordship and 
sir Paul were just arrived. 

From this moment all our felicity was at an end ; 
our new guests bustled into the room, aud took 
their seats at the head of the table. Adieu now all 
confidence; every creature strove who should 
most recommend himself to our members of distinc- 
tion. Each seemed quite regardless of pleasing any 
but our new guests; and what before wore the 
appearance of friendship, was now turned into 
rivalry. 

Tetl could not observe that, amidst all this uV- 
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tery am! obsequious attention/ oar great men took 
any notice of the rest of the company. Their 
whole discourse was addressed to each other. Sir 
Paul told his lordship a long story of Moravia the 
Jew ; aud his lordship gave air Paul a very long 
account of his new method of managing silk- 
worms : he led him, and 'consequently the rtst of 
the company, through all the stages of feeding, 
sunning, and hatching ; with an episode on mul- 
berry-trees, a digression upon gnus-seeds, and a 
long parenthesis about his new postilion. In this 
manner we travelled on, wishing every story to be 
the last; but all in vain : 

4 Bills over hills, and Alps on Alps arose.' 

The last club in which I was enrolled a member, 
was a society of moral philosophers, as they called 
themselves, who assembled twice a week, in order 
to show the absurdity of the present mode of relt> 
gion, and establish a new one in its stead. 

I found the members very warmly disputing 
I arrived ; not indeed about religion or etlsf 
about who had neglected to lay down his j 
nary sixpence upon entering the room. Thj 
dent swore that he had laid his own down, l 
swore all the company. 

During this contest, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the laws, aad also the members; of the so- 
ciety. The president, who had been, as 1 was told, 
lately a bankrupt, was a tall, pale figure, with a 
long black wig ; the next to htm was dressed in a 
large white wig, aud a black cravat ; a third, by the 
brownness of his complexion, seemed a native of 
Jamaica ; and a fourth, by his hue, appeared to be 
a blacksmith. But their rules will give the most 
just idea of their learning aad principles. 

« I, We, beiug a laudable society of moral philoso- 
phers, intend to dispute twice a week about religion 
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and priestcraft; leaving behind at' old wives' tales, 
and following good teaming and sound sense : and 
if so be, that nay other persons has a mind to be of 
the society, they shall be entitled so to do, upon 
paying the sum of three shillings, to be spent by the 
company in punch. 

« II. That no member gat drunk before nine of the 
dock, upon pain of forfeiting three-pence, to be 
spent by the company in punch* 

« HI. That as members are sometimes apt to go 
away without paying, every person shall pay six* 
pence upon his entering the room ; and all disputes 
shall be settled by a majority; and all fines shall be 
paid in punch. 

« IV. That sixpence shall he every night given to 
the president, in order to boy books of learning for 
the good of the society ; the president has already 
pnt himself to • good deal of expense in buying 
books for the club; particularly, the works of Tully, 
Socrates, and Cicero, which he will soon read to the 
society. 

* V. All them who brings a new argument against 
religion, and who, being a philosopher, and a man 
of learning, as the rest of us is, sharl be admitted to 
the freedom of the society, upon paying sixpence 
only, to be spent in punch. 

* VI. Whenever we are to hare an extraordinary 
meeting, it shall be advertised by some outlandish 
name in the*ewspapersv 

•SAUNDERS MAC WILD, president. 
ANTHONY BLEWIT, vice-president, 

his t mark. 
WILLIAM TUKPIN, secretary/ 
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ON THE POLICY OF CONCEALING OUE 
WANTS OH POVERTY. 



IT is usually said by grammarians, thai the use of 
language is to express our wants and desires ; 
but men who kuow the world hold, and I think 
with some show of reason, that he who best knows 
how to keep las necessities private, is the most 
likely person to have them redressed ; and that the 
true use of speech is not so much to express our 
wauts as to conceal them. 

Wlieu we reflect on the manner in which man- 
kind generally confer their favours, there appears 
something so attractive in riches, that the Urge 
heap generally collects from the smaller: and the 
poor find as much pleasure in increasing the enor- 
mous mass of the rich, as the miser, who owns it, 
sees happiness in its increase. Nor is there in this 
any thing repugnant to the laws of morality. Se- 
neca himself allows, that, in conferring benefits, 
the present should always be suited to the dignity 
of the receiver. Thus the rich receive large pre- 
sents, jind are thanked for accepting them. Men of 
middling stations are obliged to be content with 
presents somelhiug less; while the beggar, who may 
be truly said to want indeed, is well paid if a far- 
thing rewards his warmest solicitations. 

EvWy man who has seen the world, and has had 
his ups and downs in lite, as the expression is, 
must have frequently experienced the truth of thi* 
doctrine ; and must know, that to have much, or to 
seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a an an of broken fortune to a 
falling column ; the lower it sinks, the greater 
weiaht it U obliged to sustain. Thus, when a man's 
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careumtUapts **• »och that he has so occasion to 
borrow, be finds numbers willing to lend him ; but, 
should his wants be such, that he sues for a trifle, 
it is two to one whether he may be trusted with the 
smallest sum. A certain young fellow, whom I 
knew, whenever he had occasion to ask bis friend 
for a guinea, used to prelude his request as if he 
wanted two hundred ; and talked so familiarly of 
large sums, that none could ever think he wanted a 
small one. The same gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a suit of clothes, always made the 
proposal in a laced coat ; for he found by expo* 
rienee, that, if he appeared shabby on these occa- 
sions,4ils taylor had taken an oath against trusting, 
or, what was every whit as bad, his foreman was out 
of the way, and would not be at home for some 
time. 

There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief; but 
before a poor man opens bis mitod.in such circum- 
stances, he should first consider whether he is con- 
tented to lose the esteem of the person he solicits, 
and whether he is willing to give op friendship to 
excite compassion. Pity and friendship are passioas 
incompatible with each other; and it is impossible 
that both can reside in any breast, for the smallest 
space, without impairing each other. Friendship is 
made up of esteem and pleasure ; pity is com* 
posed of sorrow and contempt : the mind may, for 
some time, fluctuate between them, but jt can never 
entertain both at once. 

In f«ct» pity, though it may often relieve, is but, 
at best, a short-lived passion, and seldom affords 
distress more than transitory assistance : with some 
it scarce lasts from the first impulse till the baud 
can be put into the pocket ; with others it may con- 
tinue for twice that space ; and on some of extraor- 
dinary seusibikty, 1 have seen it operate for half an 
hour together : but still, last as it may, it generally 
produces but beggarly effects ; and where, from this 
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motive, we give five farthing*, from others w«r«iv* 
pounds: whatever be oer feelings from the first im- 
pulse of distress, when the seme distress solicits « 
second time, we theu feel with diminished sensibi* 
lity ; and, like the repetition of an echo, every 
stroke becomes weaker; till, at last, our sensations 
lose all mixture of sorrow, and degenerate into 
downright contempt. 

These speculations bring to my mind the fate of a 
very good>natured fellow, who is now no more. He 
was bred in a counting-house, and bis father dying 
just as be was out of his time, left him a handsome 
fortune, and many friends to advise with. The re- 
straint in which my friend bad been brought up, 
had thrown a gloom upon his temper, which some 
regarded as prudence; and, from Such .considers* 
tions, he had every day repeated offers of frieUd* 
ship. Such as had money, were ready to offer him 
their assistsnce that, way; and they who had 
daughters, frequently, in the warmth of affection* 
advised him to marry. My friend, however? w«s ms 
good circumstances.; he wanted neither their me* 
ney, friends, nor a wife; and therefore modestly 
declined their proposals. 

Some errors, however, in the management of has 
affairs, and several losses ia trade, soon brought 
him to a different way of thinking j and he at last 
considered, that it was his best way to let his frieaide 
know jthat their offers were at length acceptable. 
His first address was to a scrivener, who had for. 
merly made him frequent offers of money aatd 
friendship, at a time when; perhaps, be knew those 
offers would have been refused. As a man, there* 
fore, confident of not being refused, he requested 
the use of a hundred guineas for a few days, as he 
just then had occasion for money. * And pray; sir/ 
replied the scrivener, * do you want all this money t 
* Went it, sir !* ssys the other : « if I did not want it 
I should not have asked it.**— • I am sorry for that/ 
says the friend ; * for those who want money whan 
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(key' borrow, wiM always want money when they 
sfceeJd coma to pay. To say the troth, sir, money 
it money now; and I believe it is all sank in the 
bottom of the sea, for my part; he that has got ft 
Utile, is a fool if he does not keep what he has 
got.' 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, ©or advcn4 
tarer was resolved to apply to another, who 4m> 
knew was the very best friend he bad in the World* 
The gentleman whom he now addressed, receivjeri> 
hit proposal with all the affability that could bo 
espeeted from generous friendship. * .Let me tee $ 
yen want » hundred gnineas ; and pray, dear Jack* 
would not fifty answer T—* If you have but fifty to. 
spsre, sir, I must he contented.'—' Fifty to spare \ I 
do not say that, for I believe I hare but twenty 
about me.'— 'Then I must borrow the other thirty 
from some other friend.' — < And pray,' replied the 
(need, * would it not be the best way to borrow the. 
▼hole money from that other friend, and then one 
nste will serve for all, you know ? You know* to* 
dear sir, that you need make no ceremony with. me> 
at any time; you know I'm your friend} and* 
when you chuse a bit of dinner or so— -Yon* 
Tom, see the gentleman down. Tou won't forget 
to dine with os now and then. Tour very humble 
servant.' 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment* 
he was at last resolved to find that assistance from* 
love, which he could not have from friendship At 
young lady, a distant relation by the mother's side* 
hod n fortune in her own hands; and, as she had 
already made all the advances that her sex's mo- 
desty would permit, he made his proposal with coo? 
fidence. He soon, however, perceived that no 
bankrupt ever found the fair one kind. Sbe had: 
lately fallen deeply in love with another, who had 
more money, and the whole neighbourhood thought 
H would be a match. 

• Every day now began to strip, my poor friend of 
c 
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his termer finery; bb clothe* A**, piece by piece, 
to the pawnbroker's, sad he seemed at length 
equipped in the genuine livery of misfortune. Bet 
still he thought himself secure from actual neces- 
sity ; the numberless invitations he had received t© 
dine, even after his losses, were yet unanswered; 
he was therefore now resolved to accept of a din- 
ner, because he wanted one ; and in this manner he 
actually lived among his friends a whole week with- 
out being openly affronted. The last place 1 saw 
him in was at a reverend divine's. He had, as he 
fended, just nicked the time* of dinner, for he came 
in as the cloth was laying. He took a chuir with- 
out being desired, and talked for some time without 
being attended to. He assured the company, that 
nothing procured so good an appetite as • walk in 
the Park, where he had been that morning. He 
went on, and praised the figure of the damask ttble- 
elothj talked of a feast where he had been the daf 
before, but that the venison was overdone. But 
nil this procured him no Invitation: finding, there- 
fore, the gentleman of the house insensible to all his 
fetches, he thought proper, at last, to reUre, and 
mend his appetite by a second walk in the Psrk. - 
You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, 
whether in rags or lace, whether in Km^Ut 
the Mall, whether at the Smyrna or St.GUeftS, 
might! be permitted to edvi«s as a friend, never 
seem to want the favour which you solicit. Apply 
to every passion but human pity for redress: you 
may find permanent relief from vanity, from self- 
interest; or from avarice, but from compassro* 
never. The very eloquence of a poor man is dis- 
gusting; and that mouth which, is opened even by 
Shdbm, is seldom expected to close without the 

horrors of a petition. . ^ t . „.^_ 

•JVw.rd.-off the gripe of Poverty, ■*••««* J£ 
tend to be a stranger to her, and she will •*>**** 
use you with ceremony, If you be caught dining 
upon a halfpenny porreng* 0/ pee*souj> end po- 
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titoes, praise the wnolesdmeness of yoar frugal re- 
bast. You may observe that Dr. Cheyne has pre- 
scribed peas-broth for the gravel ; hint (hat you 
are not one of those who are always making a deity 
of yoar belly, ir, again, you are obliged to wear a 
flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the first to 
remark, that staffs are very touch worn at Paris; 
Or, if there be found some irreparable defects in any 
. part of your equipage, which cannot be concealed 
by all the arts Of sitting cross-legged, coaxing, or 
darning, say, that neither you nor sir Samson Gideon 
were ever very fond of dress. If you be a philoso- 
pher, hint that Plato or Seneca are the tailors you 
choose to employ ; assure the company that man 
ought to be content with a bare covering, since 
'what now is so much his pride, was formerly hi* 
shame. Tn short, however caught, never give out; 
but ascribe to the frugality of your disposition what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrowuess 
of your circumstances. To be poor, and to seem 
poor, is a certain method never to rise: pride in 
the great is hateful ; in the wise it is ridiculous ; 
but beggarly bride is a rational vanity which 1 have 
been taught to applaud and excuse. 



ON GENEROSITY ANI> JUSTICE. 



LYSIPPUS is a man whose greatness of soul the 
whole world admires. His generosity is such, 
that it prevents a demand, and saves the receiver 
the' coofusion of'a request. His liberality also does 
wot oblige more by its greatness, than by his inimit- 
able grace in giving. Sometimes he even distributes 
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his bounties to strangers, and has been known to do 
good offices to those who professed themselves fib 
enemies. All the world are unanimous in the praise 
of his generosity ; there is only one sort of people 
who complain of .his conduct. Lysippus does no% 
pay his debts* 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct 
so seemingly incompatible with itself. There is 
greatness in being generous, and there is only aim* 
pie justice in satisfying creditors. Generosity is 
the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. There 
is in it something of what we admire in heroes, and 
praise with a degree of rapture. Justice, on the 
contrary, is a mere mechanic virtue, only fit for 
tradesmen, and what is practised by every broker 
in Change-alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, 
«nd it is an action attended with ho sort of glory. 
Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would be 
at the pains of telling it to the world i Generosity 
is a virtue of a very different complexion., It is 
raised above duty, and, from its elevation, attracts 
the attention and the praises' of us little mortals 
below. 

In this manner do men generallyreason upon jus- 
tice and generosity. The first is despised, though a 
virtue essential to the good of society, and the other 
attracts our esteem, which too frequently proceeds 
from an impetuosity of temper, rather directed by 
vanity than reason, Lysippus is told that his 
banker asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a dis- 
tressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it without hesitating to the latter, for be 
demands as a favour what the former requires aa a 
debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquaint, 
ed with the import of the word justice : it is com- 
monly believed to consist only in a performance of 
those dudes to which the laws of society caja 
aMSm us. This I allow is sometimes the import of 
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Che ^oto% and in this serine justice Is distinguished 
from equity ; bat there Is a justice still more exten- 
sive, end which csn be shown to embrace all the 
virtues united. 

- Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels 
«s to give to every person whit is his doe. In this 
extended sense of the word, it comprehends the 
practice of every virtue which reason prescribes, or 
society should- expect. Ottr duty to our Maker, to 
each other, and to ourselves, are folly answered, if 
we give them what we owe them, thus justice, 
properly speaking, is the only Virtue t end all the 
rest have their origin in it. 

The qualities of csndour, fortitude, charity, and 
generosity, for instance, are hot in their own nature 
virtues; and, if ever they deserve the title, it 1k 
owing only to justice, which impels and directs 
them. Without such a moderator, candour might 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity 
imprudence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 
: A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by 
justice, is, at best, indifferent in its nature, and not 
•nnfreqnently even tarns to vice. The expenses of 
sodety, of presents, of entertainments, and the other 
helps to cheerfulness, are actions merely indiffer- 
ent, when* not repugnant to a better method of dis- 
posing of our superfluities; but they become vi- 
cious when they obstruct or exhaust our abilities 
•from a more virtuous disposition of our circum- 
stances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably neces* 
eary as those imposed upon us by law. It is a rule 
imposed on us by reason, which should be the 
sovereign law of a rational being. But this genero- 
sity does not consist in obeying every impulse of 
humanity, in following blind passion for our guide, 
and impairing our circumstances by preseut bene- 
factions, so as to render us incapable of future 
ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men wUbotft 
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honour, or ;wUhout humanity, who live only to ac?* 
cumulate, awl to this passion sacrifice every other 
happiness. They have been described as madmen*, 
who, in the midst of abundance, banish every plea- 
sure, and make, from imaginary wants, seal neees-.- 
Sities. But few, very fqw, correspond Ao this e*ag-. 
gerated picture; and, perhaps, there is not one in 
whom all these circumstances are found united. 
Instead of this, we find the. sober and. the indus? 
trious branded by the vain and the idle. with this 
odious appellation ; men who, by frugality and 
labour, raise themselves ahove their, equals, a»d* 
contribute their .share of Industry to the common 
stock. * * 

. Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well 
were it for society, had we more of these, characters 
amongst us. In general these close men are found 
at last the true benefactors of society. With an, 
avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings, bat 
too frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French prieet, whose name was Godinot, went 
for a long time by the name of the Griper. He 
refused to relieve .the most appareut wretchedness, 
and, by a skilful management of his vineyard, had 
the good fortune to acquire immense snms of mor. 
ney. , .The inhabitants of ttheiras, who were his fei- 
low-citizens, detested him ; and the populace, who. 
seldom love a miser, wherever he weut, followed 
him with shouts of contempt. He still, however, 
continued his former simplicity of life, his amasing 
and unremitted frugality. lie had long perceived 
the wants of the poor in the city, particularly in. 
having no water but what they were, obliged to 
buv at an advanced price; wherefore* that whole 
•fotfuue which he had been amassing, he laid out in 
an aqueduct, by which he did the poor more useful 
and lasting service, than if he had distributed his 
whole income in charity every day at his door. 
. Among men long conversant with books, we too 
frequently find those misplaced virtues, of which I 
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have been now complaining. We find* the studious 
animated with a strong passion for the great virtue*, 
as they are mistakenly called, and utterly forgetful 
of the ordinary ones. The declamations of philoso- 
phy are generally rather exhausted on those super- 
erogatory duties, than on such as are indispensably 
necessary. A roan, therefore, who has taken his 
ideas of mankind from study alone, generally comes 
into the world with a heart meltiog at every ficttous 
distress. Thus he is induced, by misplaced liber- 
ality, to put himself into the indigent circumstances 
of the person he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one 
of the ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving 
away all his substance to pretended distress. * It 
is possible, that the person you relieve may be an 
honest man ; and I know that you, who relieve 
hhn," are such. You see then, by your generosity, 
that you rob a man who is certainly deserving, to 
bestow it on one who may possibly be a rogue : 
and, while you are unjust in rewarding uncertain 
merit, you are doubly guilty by stripping yourself.' 



ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 



A S few subjects are more interesting to society' 
**• so few have been more frequently writjten 
upon, than the education of youth. Yet it is a 
little surprising that it has been treated almost by 
all in a declamatory manner. They have insisted 
largely on the advantages tbac result from it, both 
to individuals and to society ; and have expatiated 
in the praise of what none have ever been so hardy 
at to call in question. 
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* v softtesd of giving us fioe but empty harangues* 
upon this subject, instead of indulging each hit 
particular and whimsical systems, H had been much 
better if the writer* en this subject had treated it In 
a more scientific naaaner, repressed all the sallies of 
imagination, and given us the result of their obaeav 
vations, with didactic simplicity. Upon this sub* 
jeet» the smallest errors are of the most dangerous 
consequence; and the author should venture the 
imputation of stupidity upon a topic, where bis 
slightest devtatioa* may tend. to injure the rising 
generation. However, such are the whimaical and 
erroneous productions written upon this subject. 
Their authors have studied to be uncommon, not to 
fee jo st ; and, at present, we want a treatise upon 
education* not to tell us any thing new* but to 
explode the errors which have been introduced by 
the admirers of novelty. It is in this manner 
books become numerous: a desire of novelty pro*, 
duces a book, and other books are required to do. 
etroy the former. 

I sbaU, therefore, threw out a few thoughts upon 
this subject, which, though known, have not been 
attended to by others ; and shall dismiss all attempts 
to please, while I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of Loudon are at 
present educated, is, some in free-schools in the 
city, bnt the far greater number in boarding-schools 
about town. The psrent justly consults the health 
of his child, snd finds art education in the country 
tends to promote this, much more than a continu* 
■ace in town. Thus far he is right ; if there were a 
possibility of having even our free-Schools kept a 
Httfe out of town, it would certainly conduce to 
the health and vigour of, perhaps, the mind as well 
as the body. It may be thought whimsical, but it 
is truth ; I have found, by esperieoce, that they, 
who have spent all their lives in cities, contract 
not only an effeminacy of habit, but even of 
('•inking. 
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But when I have said that the toardiagveelMob 
•re preferable to free-schools, as being in the eoou* 
irj, this is certainly the only advantage I can allow 
them: otherwise it is impossible to conceive the 
ignorance of those, who take upon them the import* 
ant trust of education. Is any roan unfit for any of 
the professions, he finds his last resource in setting 
•pa .school. Do any become bankrupts in trade, 
they still set up a boarding-school; and drive a trade 
this way, when all others fail : nay, I have been 
.told of butchers and barbers, who have turned 
schoolmasters ; and, more surprising still, made 
fortunes in their new profession. 
'*- Could we think ourselves in a country of civilised 
people, could it be conceived that we have any re- 
gard for posterity, when such are permitted to take 
the charge of the morals, genius, and iieaitb, of 
those dear little pledges, who may one day be the 
gnardians 6f the liberties of Europe ; and who may 
serve as the honour and bulwark of their aged pa- 
rents? The care of our children, is it below the 
state ? Is it fit to indulge the caprice of the ignor- 
ant with the disposal of their children in this par- 
ticular ? For the state to take the charge of all its 
children, as in Persia or Sparta, might at present be 
-inconvenient j but surely, with great ease, it might 
east an eye to their instructors. Of all professions 
in society, I do not know a more use W, or a more 
honourable one, than a school-master j at the same 
time that I do not see any more generally despised, 
or whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of school-masters to be augment- 
ed from a diminution of useless sinecures, how 
might it turn to the advantage of this people I a 
people whom, without flattery, I may, in other 
respects, term the wisest and greatest upon earth. 
But while I would reward the deserving, I would 
■dismiss those utterly unqualified for their employ- 
ment i in snort, I would make the business of a 
♦chool-masteT every way more respectable, b.« '— 
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r wring their salaries, aadadmtttiar only ami of 

proper abilities. 

It is true we have school-masters appointed, and 
they have some small salaries ; bat where at pre* 
seat there is only one school-master appointed, there 
should at least he two ; and wherever the salary is 
at present twenty pounds, it should be a hundred. 
Do we give immoderate benefices .to those who in- 
struct ourselves, and shall we deny even anbsis* 
tence to those who instruct our children? Every 
member of society should be paid in proportion as 
he is necessary; and I will be bold enough to say, 
that school-masters in a state are more necessary 
than clergymen, as children stand in more need of 
instruction than their parents. 

But instead of this, as I have already observed, 
we send them to board in the country, to the most 
ignorant set of men that can be imagined. Butt 
lest the ignorance of the master be not sufficient, 
the child is generally consigned to the usher. This 
is eommonly some poor needy animal, little superior 
to a footman either in learning or spirit, invited to 
his place by an advertisement, and kept there 
merely from his being of a complying disposition, 
and making the children fond of him. ' You give 
your child to be educated to a slave,' ssys a philoso- 
pher to a rich man ; ' instead of one slave, you will 
then hsve two.' 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing 
their children in one of these bouses* would examine 
the abilities of the usher, as well as the master ; 
/or, whatever they are told to the contrary, the 
usher is generally the person most employed in 
their education. If then a gentleman, upon put- 
ting his son to one of these houses, sees the 'usher 
disregarded by the master, he may depend upon it, 
that he is equally disregarded by the boys : the 
truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, 
they are generally the laughing-stock of the school, 
trick is played upon the usher % the. oddity 
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of his iMMWrt, kit dress, or his language, Me a 
fond of eternal ridicule ; the master himself, now 
aad then, cannot avoid joining in the laugh | end 
the poor wretch, eternally resenting this ill usage* 
eeems to live in a .state of war with all the family* 
This is a very proper person, is it not, to give child* 
ten a relish for learning? They must esteem learn* 
fog very much, when they see its professors need 
with anch little ceremony ! If the usher be despised, 
the father may be assured 1iis child will never be 
properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools 
without these inconveniences, where the masters 
and ushers are men of learning, reputation, and 
assiduity. If there are to be found such, they can* 
not be prised in a state sufficiently. A boy wilt 
learn more true wisdom in a public school iu u 
year, than by a private education in five. It is 
not from masters, but from their equals, youth 
Jearn a knowledge of the world ; the little tricks 
they play each other, the punishment that fre- 
quently attends the commission, is a just picture of 
.the great world; and all the ways of men are prac* 
tfised in a public school in miniature. It b true, n 
. child is early made acquainted with some vices in n 
school ; but it is better to know these when a boy, 
than he first taught them when a man j for their 
novelty then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education, boys early learn temper* 
-once ; and if the parents and friends woold give 
them less mjney upon their usual visits, it would 
be much to their advantage ; since it may justly be 
said, that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit, * plus oeciditguta qusm gladtus*' Aad now 
1 am' come to the article of health, it may not be 
emiss to observe, that Mr. Locke, and some others, 
have advised that children should be Inured to 
•old, to fatigue, and hardship, from their youth % 
bat Mr. Locke was but an indifferent physician* 
Uablt, I grant! has great influence over our ceatti* 
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tutions ; but we have not precise ideas upon thb 
■object. ■ r ■ . -» 

. W« know, that among savages, and even among 
our peasants, there are found children born wiA 
such constitutions, that they cross rivers by swim* 
mlng, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of 
sleep, to a surprising degree ; that when they hap* 
pen to Full sick, they are cored without the help of 
medicine, by nature alone. Such examples are ad- 
duced to persuade us to imitate their manner. of 
education, end accustom ourselves betimes to sup- 
port the same fatigues. But had these gentlemen 
considered first, how many lives are lost iu this 
ascetic practice; had they considered, that those 
savages and peasants are generally not so lonf>> 
lived as they who have led a more .indolent life; 
that the more laborious the life is, the Jess populous 
is the country; had they considered, that what 
physicians call the ' stamina vitss,' by fatigue and 
labou become rigid, and thus anticipate old age; 
that he number who survive those rude, trials, 
bears tno proportion to those who die in the experi- 
ment ; bad these things been properly-considered, 
they would not have thus extolled an education he- 
gun id fatigue and : hardships. Peter the Great, 
will iog to inure the children of his seamen to a 
life of hardship, ordered that .they should only 
drink sea-water; but they unfortunately all died 
under the trial. 

t But while I would exclude all unnecessary la- 
bours, yet still I would recommend. temperance in 
the highest degree. No luxurious dishes with 
high seasoning, nothing given children to force an 
appetite; as little sugared or salted provisions as 
possible, though ever so pleasing ; but railk„ mom- 
ing and night, should be their constant food. This 
diet would make them more healthy ihan any of 
those slops that are usually cooked by the mistress 
of a boarding-school; besides, it corrects any con- 
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ssfeptrveikabit** net uttfreqaenUy foendV amongst 
the children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so 
the first greatest lesson that should be taught them it 
to admire frugality. It is by the exercise of this virV 
tne aione,they can ever expect to be useful members 
of society. It is true, lectures continually repeated 
upon this subject, may make some boys, when they 
grow up. ran into an extreme, end become misers ; 
but it were well, had we more misers than we hare 
amongst us. I know few characters more useful 
in society: for a man's having a larger or smaller 
share of money lying useless by Uim, no way injures 
(he commonwealth ; since, should every miser now 
exhaust his stores, this might make gold more 
plenty, but' it would not iucrease the commodities 
or pleasures of life; they would still remain as 
•they are at present: it matters not, therefore, 
whether men are misers pr not, if they be only fn* 
gal, laborious, and fill (he station. they have chosen* 
Jf they deny themselves the necessaries of life, 
society is no way injured by their folly. 
* Instead, therefore, of. romances, which praise 
young men of spirit, who go through a variety of 
adventures, and at last conclude a life of dissipa- 
tion, folly, and extravagance, in riches and matrimer 
ay, there, should be some men of wit employed to 
compose books that might equally interest the pas- 
sions of our youth, where such a one might be 
praised for having resisted allurements when young, 
and how he, at last, became lord-mayor ; how he 
was married to a lady of great sense, fortune, and 
beauty: to be as explicit as possible* the old story 
of Whittingtan, were his cat left put, might be more 
serviceable to the tender mind, than either Tom 
Jones, Joseph Andrews, or .a hundred others* where 
frugality is the only good quality the hero is not 
possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if any of 
them have sense enough to draw up such a work. 
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thee employe*; it WfW be much more i e tvlt s a fcti 

to their pupils than all the grammars mad diction* 
tries they may publish these ten years. 

Children shourd early be instructed in the aril 
from which they may afterwards draw the greatest 
advantages. When the wonders of nature art 
neser exposed to our view, we have no great desire 
to become acquainted with those parts of learning 
which pretend to account for the phenomena. One 
of the ancient* complain*, that as soon as young 
men have left school, and are obliged to converse 
In the world, they fancy themselves transported 
Into a new region. ' TTt, cam in forum veneris*, 
existiment se in alium terrarum orbem deletes.' We 
should early, therefore, instruct them in the expert* 
ments, if I may so express It, of knowledge, and 
leave to maturer age the accounting for the causes* 
But, instead of that, when boys begin natural phi. 
losophy in colleges, they have not the least curiosity 
lor those parts of the science which are proposed 
for their instruction ; they have never before seen 
the pharaomena, and consequently have no corks* 
sity to learn the reasons. Might natural philoso- 
phy, therefore, be made their pastime in school, by 
this means it would in college become their amuse* 
ment. 

In several of the machines now in use, there 
wonld be ample netd both for instruction and 
amusement ; the different sorts of the phosphorus, 
the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the 
experiments upon the rarefaction and weight of the 
eir, and those upon elastic bodies, might employ 
their Idle hours ; and none should be called frees 
play to see such experiments but such as thought 
proper. At first then it would be sufficient if the 
instruments, and the effects of their combinataoa, 
were only shown ; the causes should be deferred to 
n maturer age, or to those times when natural cs> 
riositj prompts us to discover the wonders of no 
ture. Man is placed in this world as a spectator } 
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when he i» tfrtd of wondering lit *U the neveUie* 
•boot him, and not till then, doe* he desira to bo 
amsle acquainted with the causes that create these 



"What I have observed with regard te natural phi* 
hseopby, I would extend to every other science 
Whatsoever. We should toacb them a* many of the: 
awls as were possible, and wafer Aha oanses until 
they seemed of themselves desirous of knowing 
Ibem. Anaiad tbvs Injuring. school* stared with all 
the simple experiences of science, would be the 
litest in the wodd for the collaao-oourse ; and t 
thong h such a youth aught not appear §o bright, or 
so tasjtative, as these who had learned the real 
principles and causes of some of the sciences, jet 
he. wooid make a wiser man, and wooid retain a 
more lastiag passion., for letters, than he who. was 
early burdened with the disagreeable institution of 
effect and cense. 

In history, such stories alone should he laid be* 
fore them as might catch the imagination: instead 
of this, they are too frequently obliged to toil 
through the four empires, as they are called, where 
their memories are burdened by. a number of di*r 
gnsting names, that destroy all their future relish 
for our best historians, who may be termed the 
truest teachers of Wisdom. 

Every species of. flattery should be carefully 
avoided ; a boy who happens to jay a s Brightly 
thing is generally appiauded so much, that he 
sootetisies continues -a coxcomb all his life after. 
He is reputed a wit. at fourteen, and becomes a 
blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, and such* 
should therefore be driven away as much as possi- 
ble. I was even going to add, that the mother her- 
self should stifle her pleasure, or her vanity* when 
little master happens to say a good or a smart 
thing. Those, modest, lubberly boys, who seem to 
wans spirit, generally ge through their boeiueee 

r 
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wlthtrtftr* ease to themselves, and mow sitisfeetiea 
to tMif instructors. 

* There has, oflste, a gentfeman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education. That bold male eloquence, which often, 
Without pleasing, convinces, is generally destroyed 
by such institutions. Convincing eloquence is irf- _ 
finitely more serviceable to its possessor, than the 
most florid harangue, or the most pathetic tones, 
that can be imagined ; and the ' man who is 
thdroufchly convinced himself, who understands hie 
subject, and the language he speaks to, will be more 
apt to silence opposition, than he who studies the 
force of his periods, and fills our ears with sounds, 
while our minds are destitute of conviction. 
' It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the 
decline of the Roman empire, when they had been 
long instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods 
were so harmonious, as that they could be sung as 
Well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must one 
of these gentlemen cut, thus •> measuring syllables, 
snd weighing words, when he should plead the 
cause of bis client I Two architects were once can- 
didates for the bnitding a certain temple at Athens % 
the first harangued the crowd very learnedly upon 
the different orders of architecture, and shewed 
"them in what manner the temple should be beilt ; 
the other, who got up after hkn, only observed, that 
What his brother had spoken he could do ; and thus 
he at once gained his cause. 

• ■ To teach men 1 to be orators, is little less than to 
teach them to be poets ; and, for my part, I should 
have too great a regard for my child, to wish him a 
-manor only m a bookseller's shop. 
- Another passion which the present age is apt to 
run into, is to make children learn all thing* ; tbo 
languages, the sciences, music, the exercises, end 
painting. Thus the child soon becomes a talker in 
•all, but a master in none. He thus acquires a si* 
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tVrfitial fondness for every thing, end only show* 
bis ignorance when he attempts to exhibit bis skill. 

Aa I deliver raj thoughts without method, or 
connexion, so the reader most not be surprised to 
find me once more addressing school-masters on 
the present method of teaching the learned lan- 
guages, which is commonly by literal translations. 
I would as* such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which they found 
ttie greatest difficulties, would not be the most 
strongly remembered? Boys who, if I may coo* 
titfue the allusion, gallop through one of the an* 
eients with the assistance of a translation, «an have 
but a very slight acquaintance either With the au« 
thor or his language. It is by the exercise of the 
ftwnd alone that a language is learned ; but a literal 
translation on the opposite page, leases no exercise 
for the memory at all. The boy will not be at the 
fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at 
•nee satisfied by~ a glance of the eye ; whereas, 
were every word to be sought from a dictionary, 
the learner would attempt to remember them, to 
save himself the trouble of looking out for them for 
the future. 

' To continue in the same pedantic strain, of all 
tile various grammars now taught in the schools 
shout town, I would recommend only the old com* 
men one; I have forgot whether Lily's, or an emeu* 
nation of him. The others may be improvements; 
bat such improvements seem to me, only mere 
grammatical niceties, no way influencing the learn* 
er ; but perhaps loading him with subtilties, which, 
at a proper age, he must be at some pains to 
forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to his pupil, be 
msy depend upon it, it will be at first extremely un» 
» pleasant. The rudiments of every langusge, there, 
fore, must be given as a task, not as an amusement. 
Attempting to deceive children into instructir- 
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of this kind, U only deceiving oorselrea; and I 
kuow do passion capable of conqueriug a child's na- 
tural laaioess but fear* Solomon has said it before, 
me ; nor is there any more certain, though perhaps 
more duagreeable truth, than the proverb in verse, 
too well known to repeat on the present occasion. 
It is very probable that parents are told of soma 
masters who never use the. rod* and consequently 
are thought the propereat instructors for their 
children; but, though tenderness is a requisite 
quality in an instructor, yet there is too often the 
truest tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that alt passion should 
be banished on this terrible occasion ; but I know 
not how, there is a frailty attending human nature, 
that few masters are able to keep their temper 
whilst they correct. I knew a good-natured man* 
who was sensible of his own weakness in this re- 
spect, and consequently had recourse to the follow- 
ing expedient to prevent his passions from being 
engaged, yet at the same time administer, justice 
with impartiality. Whenever any of his pupils 
committed a fault, he summoned a jury of his 
peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the neat 
classes to him : his accusers stood forth ; he had li- 
berty of pleading in his own defence, and one or 
two more had the liberty of pleading againat him :. 
when found guilty by the pannel, he was consigned 
to the footman, who atiended in the house, and 
had previous orders to punish, but with lenity* 
By this means the master took off the odium' of 
punishment from himself; and the footman, be- 
tween whom and the boys there could not be even 
the slightest intimacy, was placed in such a light M 
to be shunned by every boy in the school. 
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ON THE VERSATILITY OF POPULAR 
FAVOUR. 

-AN aletonse*keeoer, near Islington, who had long 
•**■ lived at tfee sign of the French King, upon the 
•onvnewoament of the last war with France, pulled 
down bis old sign, and pot up that of the Queen of 
Hungary. - Under the influence of her red face and. 
ge*den sceptre, he continued to sell ale, till she 
was no longer the fctronrite of his customers; he 
reneged her, therefore, some time ago, for the King 
of Prussia; who may probably be changed in ttmr, 
for the next great man that shall be set op for vol* 
gar admirations . , , , 

i Onr pahttcan, in this, imitates the great exactly ; 
who deal out their figures, one after the other, to 
the ganiDg crowd. When we have sufficiently won- 
dered at one,' that is taken iu, and another exhibited 
in hs room,, which j seldom holds its station long ; 
for the rooh are ever pleased with variety. » 

I most own, I have such an indifferent opiuion of 
the vulgar, that I am .ever led to suspect that merit 
which raises their about ; at least. I em certain toi 
find those great, and sometimes good men, who -find 
satisfaction in such acclamations, made worse by 
it; and history has too frequently taught me, that 
the head which has grown this day giddy with the. 
roar of the million, has the very next been fixed up* 
on a -pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had- been just 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the to whs* 
men busy, in the msricet»place in pulling down from 
a gibbet a figure which had been designed to repre- 
sent himself. There were also some knocking down* 
a neighbouring statue of one of the Orsioi family, 
with whom he was -at war, in order to put Alexan- 
der's eftgy io to pUce. It is possible a man wh# 
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knew lets of the world would have condemned thm 
adulation of those bare-faced flatterers ; bat Ales* 
ander seemed pleased at Ibeir seal, and turning tea 
Borgia, his son, said with a smile, « Vides, mi itl» 
quam leve discrimen patibulum inter et stetuam s — 
You see, my son, the small diiereuoer between** 
gibbet and a statue.' If the great eosdd be taught 
any lesson, this might serve to teach tfceea wpea 
how weak a foundation their glory stands, whkh 
Is built upon, popular applause; for as sues) ntuise 
what seems like merit, they as quickly condemn 
what has only the. appearance of gmlt» 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet; her lovers 
must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every ce* 
price; end, perhaps, at last, be jilted iota the bar* 
gain. True glory, on the other hand, resembles » 
woman of sense : her admirers must play no tricks ; 
they feel no great anxiety,- for they, am sure, m tbs 
and, of being rewarded in proportion to took 
merit. When Swift used to appear in pubftie, he §•» 
serally had the mob Shouting in bis train. ♦ Fas 
take these fborn/ he- would say;- * how much joy 
mighVatl this bawling give my lord-mayor 1* 

We have seen those virtues which have, while 
living, retired from the public eye, generally trans* 
milted to posterity, as the truest objects of admire* 
ban and praise* Perhaps £ha character. of the MM 
Duke of Marlborough may one day be sat up, even 
above that of his more talked of predecessor j since 
an assemblage of all the mild and amiable virtues 
are far superior to those vulgarly called the great 
ones. I must be pardoned for this short tribute to 
the memory of a man, who, while living, would ail 
much detest to receive any thing that wore the ap- 
pearance of flattery, as I should to offer it. 
- I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
the beaten road of common>plaee} except by illus* 
trating it rather by the assistance- of < my memory 
than judgement; and, instead uftmdtis^ refactions, 
fa* tilling a rtory. , 
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. A Chinese, 0*0 JnuMons; started the works of 
Getwuefcnt v*h© knew-th* characters of fourteen 
tlsousomoV o*6rde» and. ontjld reed a great part of 
•vary boafctbat came in his way, once took it Into 
his bead to nreweft iota B ur op o, and observe the 
eusteasa of • people whom he thought not very 
aia ■!>■ taoasvor ? oven to hia own countrymen, in the 
art* of reining noon every pleasure. Upon bis ar* 
Aval at Amsterdam, his-patsion for letters natural) 
ly tod him ton fcoaJtseMetfa shop i aad r as ho coold 
apeak a tttel* Dutch, heciviliy asked the bookaelleff 
lor tbe^works of the. imtnevtal Xixorou. The book* 
ejftter onenred ban ha bad never beard the book 
mentioned before* ' What ! have yon never heard 
o* that immortal poetf returned the other, tnaeh 
sorpffiaod > ' that light of the eyes, that favourite 
of ktngs, that rose of perfection ! I suppose you 
«mv nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, second 
cousin to she moon I* * Mottling at all, indeed, sir/ 
retoraedtoe ether. < Alas!' cries our traveller, ' to 
what purpose, then* has one of -these fasted to 
death, and the other offered himself up as a sacri- 
fice to the Tartar enemy, to gain a renown which 
has never travelled beyond the precincts of China r' 
There is scarce a village in Europe, aud not one 
university, that is not thus furnished with its little 
great men. The, bead of a petty corporation, who 
opposes the designs of a prince who would tyrnnui* 
caUy force his subjects to save their best clothes tar 
Sundays; the puny pedant who finds one undis- 
covered property in the polype, or describes an un- 
heeded process in the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose jnind, like his microscope, perceives nature 
only in detail; the rhymer, who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to onr imagination, when he 
should only speak to our hearts; all equally fancy 
themselves walking forward to immortality, and de- 
sire the crowd behind them to look on. The crowd 
takes them at their word. Patriot, philosopher, and 
poet, are shouted In their train. « Where was there 
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ever so maih merit seen ? No*trae*«oimp*ftftat *• 
our own ; ages* yet unborn, shall gas* with woo* 
der and applause 1' Tdiaagh musky the iasfio rtesJe 
pigmy move* forward, bustling and awaiting, and 
aptly compared to * paddle ia a sfcwm - ■ • . t 
• I have lived to see/ generals who once had-crowda 
hallooing after them wherever they want, who ware 
be»praised by newspapers and magazine*, those 
echoes of the voice of (he vulgar, and yet they have 
long sank into merited obscurity, with scarce even 
an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago the ber- 
ring-fishery employed all Grub-street ; it wee, the 
topic in every coffee-house, and the burden ef ewary 
ballad. We were to drag up oceans of gold from 
the bottom of the sea ; we were to supply/ • all 
Europe with berriags upon our own terns. At 
present we hear no more of this* We have fished 
up very little gold, that I can learn ; nor do we fur- 
nish the world with herrings, as was expected* Let 
us wait for a few years longer, and wa shaU find ail 
our expectations a herring-fishery. , . . ., 



SPECIMEN OF A MAGAZINE IK 
MINIATURE. 

"l^TE essayists, who sre allowed but one subject at 
"" a time, are by no means so fortunate as the 
writers of magazines, who write upon several. If a 
magaziuer be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon 
has us up again with the ghost in Cock-lane ; if the 
reader begins to dote upon that, he is quickly roused 
by an eastern tale ; tales prepare us for poetry, and 
poetry for the meteorological history of the wea- 
ther. It is the life and soul of a magazine, never 
to be long dull upon one subject; and the reader, 
like the sailor's horse, has at least the comfortable 
refreshment of having the spur often changed. 
As I see no reason why they should carry off all 
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*• rewards of genius, I have some thoughts, for the 
future, of making this essay a- magazine in mini.. 
tare ; I shall hop from subject to subject, and, if 
property, encouraged, I intend in tine to adorn my 
-feoille-volant with pictures. Sot to begin, in the 
usual form, with , 

A tnodat Address to the PubHc. . 

The public has been so often imposed upon by the 
onperforming promises of others, that it is with the 
utmost modesty we assure them of our inviolable de- 
sign of giving the very best collection that ever asto- 
nished society. The public we honour and regard, 
aad therefore to instruct and entertain them is our 
nighett ambition, with labours calculated as well to 
the head as the heart. If four extraordinary pages 
of letter-press be any recommendation of our wir, 
we may at least boast the honour of vindicating our 
own abilities. To say more in favour of the Infernal 
Magazine, would be unworthy the pubhe ; to say 
less, would be injurious to ourselves. As we have 
no interested motives for this undertaking; being a 
society of gentlemen of distinction, we disdain to 
eat or write like hirelings; we are all gentlemen, 
resolved to sell our sixpenny magazine merely for 
our own amusement. 

Be careful to ask for the Infernal Magazine. 



DEDICATION. 

TO THAT MOST INGENIOUS OF ALL PATRONS, THE 
TKIPOLINE AMBASSADOR. 

May it please your Excellency, 
As your taste in the fine arts is universally al- 
lowed and admired, permit the authors of the In- 
fernal Magazine to lay the following sheets humbJ- 
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a* your exeettahcy's toei and shontd otfcr a aba a ssj 
ever hare the happiness of one day adorning the 
courta of Pea, we doubt not that *ho inioeaaar 
wherewith we ara hoannred,: shall be ewer retained? 
With the moat eJamvardonr ny». 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most devoted humble servants. 

The Authors of the Infernal Magazine. 



A SPEECH 

8POK1N BY THB INDIGENT PHILOSOPHER, 

TO PERSUADE HIS CLUB AT CATEATOM NOT TO 

DECLARE WAR AGAINST SPAIN, 

My honest friends and brother-politicians, I per- 
ceive that the intended tnrvitl) Spain makes many 
of yon uneasy. Yesterday, as we were told, the 
stocks rose, and yon were glad ; to-day they fall, 
and yon are again miserable. But, my dear friend*, 
what ia the risiag or the falling of the stocks to us, 
who have no money i Let Nathan Ben Funk, the; 
Dutch Jew, be glad or sorry for this ; but, my good 
Mr. Bellows-mender, what is all this to you or me ? 
You must mend broken bellows, and I write bad 
prose, as long as we live, whether we like a Spanish 
war or not. Believe me, my honest friends, what- 
ever you may talk of liberty and your own reason, 
both that liberty and reason are conditionally re- 
signed by every poor man in every society ; and, as 
we are born to work, so others are born to watch 
over us while we are working. In the name of com* 
mon sense then, my good friends, let the great keep 
watch over us, and let us mind our business, and 
perhaps we may at last get money ourselves, and 
set beggars at work in our turn, I have a Latin 
sentence that ia worth its weight in gold, and which! 
r shall beg leaf* to translate lor your instrattsMu 
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that '.£» in prstsenti oerfcotnm form*;' that is, 
•Ready inouey s»a*es a perfect men.' Let as then 
9* seedy money* and let then that will spend Unit* 
fey going to mt with 8pain. 

RULE* FOR BEHAVIOUR, 

DRAWN U? BY THE INDIGENT PHILOSOPHER. 

If you be a rich man, yon may enter the room 
With three loud hems, march deliberately up to the 
ehleinry, and tnrn your back to the fire. If you be 
a poor man, I would advise you to shrink into the 
room as fast as you cao, and place yourself, as usual, 
upon the corner of a chair, in a remote corner. 

When you are desired to sing in company, I 
Would advise you to refuse ; for it Is a thousand to 
one but that you torment us with affectation or a 
bad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I 
Would advise you not to like gravy. I was disin- 
herited myself for liking gravy. 

Do not laugh much in public : the spectators that 
are not as merry as you, will hale you, either be- 
cause they envy your happiness, or fancy themselves 
the subject of your mirth. 

RULES FOR RAISING THE DEVIL, 

Translated from the Latin of Danaaas de Sortiariis* 
«v Writer cotemporary with Calvin, and one of 
the Reformers of our Church. 

The person who desires to raise the devil, is to 
sacrifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, ail of his own pro- 
perty, to Beelsebub. He is to swear an eternal obedi* 
enee, and then to receive a mark in some unseen 
place, either under the eye-lid, or in the roof of the 
D 
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moott), ln«et*d by the devil himself. , VposOfcts 
Ira heat pewer given- him over three spirits ; otte- for 
earth, another for air, and a third for these*. U#x>0 
sertein-times the devil holds a* assembly of magi- 
cians, in which each is 4© five' aa aoeowot of what 
evil' he has done, and what ** wishes to do. At 
this assembly he appear* in the shape of .an old 
roan, or often Hkaa goat with Jerge thortna, They, 
upon this occasion, renew their vows of obedience ; 
and then form a grand dance in honour of their 
false deity. The deity instruct* them in ewy 
method of injuring mankind, in gathering poisons, 
and of riding upon occasiou through the air. He 
shows them the whole method, upon examination, 
of giving evasive answers ; his spirits have power 
to assume the form of angels of light, and there is 
bat one method of detecting them, vis. to ask 
them, in proper form, what method is the most 
certain to propagate the faith over all the world ? 
To this they are not permitted by the superior 
power to make a false reply, nor are they willing to 
give the true one j wherefore they continue sileota 
aud are thus detected. 



BEAU TIBBS : A CHARACTER. 

fHOUGH naturally pensive, yet I am fond af gay 
** company, aud take every opportunity of thus 
dismissing the mind from duty. From this motive 
J am often found in the centre of a crowd ; and 
wherever pleasure is to be sold, am always a par* 
chaser. In those places, without being remarked 
by any, I join in whatever goes forward, work my 
passions into a similitude of frivolous earnestness, 
shout as they "shout, and condemn as they happen 
to disapprove. A mind (bus sunk for a while be*' 
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to v it* natural standard, It qosttncd far s U o f or 
fegnts, a* those first retire -who would spring for- 
ward "with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend 
sod 1 Utely went to gase upon the company in one 
ef the eubHc walks near theeuy. • Here we saun- 
tered together for some time, either praising the 
beenty of such as were handsome, or the dresses of 
aoch as had nothing else to recommend them. We 
had gone thus deliberately forward for tome time, 
when my friend, Hopping on a sudden, caught me 
ay tbe elbow, and led nw out of the public walk. 
1 could perceive by the quickness of his pace, and 
by his frequently looking behind, that he was at- ' 
tempting to avoid somebody who followed : we now 
turned to the right, then to the left; as we went for- 
ward, he still we at faster, but in vain ; the person, 
whom he attempted to escape, hunted us through 
every doubting, and gamed upon us each moment; 
so that nt last we fairly stood still, resolving to 
face what we could not avoid. 
v Our pursuer soon came up, and joined us with all 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. ' My dear 
Charles,' cries he, shaking my friend's hand, • where 
have you beeo hiding this half a century ? Positively, 
I bad fancied 70U had -gone down to cultivate ma- 
trimony and your estate in the country.* During 
the reply, I had an opportunity of surveying -the 
appearance of our new companion. His hat was 
pinched up with peculiar smartness : his looks were 
pale, tbiu, and sharp ; ronnd his neck he wore a 
bread black ribbon, and in his bosom a buckle 
studded with glass ; his coat Was trimmed with tar. 
Btsbed twist; he wore by his side a sword with a 
Mack hilt ; and his stockings of silk, though newly 
washed, were grown yellow by long service- I waa 
so much engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, 
that 1 attended only to the latter part of my friend's 
reply; in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs on*he 
taswof his blotbea and Uie bloom in-Ms eoente. 
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«MC« « fthe, nthe, Charles/ cries she igore* **•. 
inoreef thabifyeuleveaie: you knew I hate ftet* 
tery, oo my soul I do ; and yet to be Mire an iatv 
mecy with the gceat will improve one's apswarnnee, 
and a ceurseof venison will fatten* aad jet faith I 
despise the great as much as you do ; bat there ane 
a great many damned honest fellows erne og Usees* 
aad we must not enarrel with eee half because the 
ether wants breediag. U they were all eeeh aa asy 
Lord Mudier, one ef the moat «eed*eavu*ed even* 
tores that ever sanecaed a lamoa, I shenki myself 
be among the number of their admirers. I was 
yesterday to dine at the Duchess ef PiecadUly's. 
' My lord was there. Ned, says he to me, V ee% 
says he, 1 will hold gold to silver I can tett 
where yoe were poaching last night, Poaching t 
my lord, says, I ; faith you have missed already f 
for I staid at home aad let the girls poach for sne* 
That is my way : I take a tee womaa.es some ani« 
Utals do their prey; stand still, and swoop, .they fail 
into my mouth.* 

' Ah, Ttbba> thou art a happy fellow,' cried my 
companion, with leeks of infinite pity. * I hope 
year fortune is as much improved as your under* 
Standing in such company.' * Improved 1' replied 
the other ; * you eeeU knowr-but let it ge ho faiv 
tber,-*« great secrew«five handsed a year to begin 
with*— My lord's ward ef honour for kWHis loreV 
ship took me in his own chariot yesterday, and am 
had a iete-a*tete dinner m the country, where we 
talked of nothing else/ * I fancy you focgot, .ah*,' , 
cried 1, ' you told us but this moment ef your 
dining yesterday in town ? * Did I say a© ?' replied 
he coolly. * To be sure, if 1 said so, it was so*~~ 
Dined in town : egad, now J remember I did dine 
in town ; but' I dined in the country too : for yon 
must know, my boys, I eat two dinaers. Bf the 
bye, I am gtown as nice as the devil in my eating* 
1 will tell you a pleasaat affair about that; we 
were a anient party of n* *o dine at Xady Gj* 

• 
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fFahfa, «B anVctfcd piece, but let ft ge no farther ; a 
secret: Well, saya I. J will bold a thousand guinea*, 
•ad say Bone first, that— But, dear Charles, you ara 
an tamest creature? lend me half a crowa for a 
animate or two, or so, just All*— Bat hark'ee, ask me 
lor it the neat time we meet, or it may be twenty to 
*ene bat I fo>g et to pay you.' 

When he left as, oor conversation naturally turn- 
ed upon so extraordinary a character. ' lib very 
dress,' cries my friend, ' is not less extraordinary 
-than his conduct. If yon meat him this day, you 
find him in rags ; if the next, in embroidery. With 
those persons of .distinction, of whom he talks so 
familiarly, he has scarce a coffee-house acquaint- 
ance. However, both for the interest of society, 
and perhaps for his own, Heaven has made him 
"poor : and while all the world perceives his wants, 
•he fancies them concealed from every eye. An 
agreeable companion, because he understands flat* 
tery ; and all must be pleased -with the first part of 
his conversation, though all are sure of its ending 
with a demand on their purse. "White his youth 
-countenances the levity of his conduct, he may 
thus earn a precarious subsistence : bnt, when age 
cornea oh, the gravity of which is incompatible 
with buffoonery, then will he find himself forsaken 
by aHt condemned in the decline of life to hang 
apon some rich family whom he once despised, 
-there to undergo all the ingenuity of stndied con- 
tempt ; to be employed only as a spy upon the sor- 
ts, or a bug-bear to fright children into duty/ 



I^EATT TIBBS— CONTINUED. 

ffTHERE are some acquaintances whom It Is no 
X easy matter to shake off. My little beau y e* 
tsrday overtook me again in one of th« public 
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walks, and slapping ma on the sho eM er, *alote*«f 
with an ail* of the most perfect familiarity* .*Hto 
drets wm the same m usual, except that he had 
more powder in his hair,, ware a dirtier shirt, and 
had on a pair of Temple spectacles, and bis h*t un- 
der hi* arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless amusing little 
thins, I coold not return his smiles with any de- 
gree of severity ; so we walked forward on terms of 
the utmost intimacy, and in a few minutes discussed - 
all the usual topics preliminary to particular convex- 
satum. 

The oddities that marked his character, however, 
soon began to appear; he bowed to several well- 
dressed persona, who, by their manner of returning 
the compliment, appeared perfect strangers. At in- 
tervals he drew out a pocket-book, seeming to take 
memorandums before all (he company with much im- 
portance and assiduity. In this manner he led me 
through the length of the whole Mall, fretting at hie 
absurdities, and fancying myself laughed at as well 
as htm by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, 
• Blast me,'<cries he, with an air of vivacity, * I newer 
saw the Park so thin in my life before ; there's up 
company at all Jo-day. Not a single face to be 
seen.'—* No company ,' interrupted- t, peevishly, 
' no company wbere there is such a crowd ! Why, 
nan, there is too much. What are the thousands 
that have been laughing »t us but company 2**— 
' Lord, ray dear,' returned he with the utmost good, 
humour, * you seem immensely chagrined; but, 
blast me, when the world laughs at me, I laugh at 
the world, and so we are even. My Lord Trip, Bill 
Squash the Creolian, and I, sometimes make a 
party at being ridiculous ; and so we say and do a 
thousand things for the joke's sake. Bu,t 1 ^fyou 
are grave ; and if you are for a fine grave senttmen* 
tal companion, you shall dine with my wife t*-dayf 
I must insist on't ; I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibvs, 
•f as elegant qualifications as any in nature ; 
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sfcJwarbred, but that's betwcen^ounsela^ nnder 
the> inspection ef the Countess of fthoredttch* A 
charming body of voice t But no more of that, the 
•hall give ns a song. You sbaU see 4115 Utile, gui 
too; Caroiioa WUheterino Amelia 1 T4bbs* a tweet 
pretty creature: I design her for my lord Dram* 
•tick** eldest eon; bat that's id friendship, let it go 
no farther; she's but six ye a rs old, and yet she 
walks* minuet, nnd plays en the -guitar, unmeuftely 
already. I intend she shall be as perfect ss possible 
in every aceompMshmeuU: .In the first place, IH 
make her a scholar ; I'll teach her Greek mysel f f and 
1 intend to learn that language pnrposely to in- 
struct he*v but let that be a secret.' • 
Thus saying} without watting for a reply, ha took 
me by the> snn and hauled *ne eiong. We passed 
through many dark alleys and winding ways ; for, 
from seme motives to me unknown, he seemed to 
bsrre a particular aversion to every frequented 
street ; at last, however, we got to the door of a die* 
ineldooksng housein the outlets oi the town, where 
he informed me he chose to reside for the benefit of 
thueuv 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to 
lie mosthespicabh/open.; and I began to sscend an 
old and creaked staircase; when, as he mounted to 
show me the way, hndemanded, whether 1 delight- 
ed in prospects ; to which answering in the affirma- 
tive,* Then,' said he,-* I sbstl show you one of the 
most charming out of my windows; we shall see 
the ships sailing, snd the whole country for (wenty 
miles round, tip top, quite high. - My lord Swamp 
would give ten thousand guineas for such a one? 
but; as I sometimes pleasantly tell him, I always 
love to keep my prospects at home, that my friends 
may come to see me the oftener.' 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs 
would permit us to ascend, ttil we tame to whet 
he Wan facetiously pleased to call the first floor 
down the chimney ; -and knocking at the doe* 
'i 
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vdlee, with • Scotah accent, from WHhsa otmk)i% 

- Wba«t HMnr My conduct* Hifftred, that it 
was him. 1st this net satisfying the querist, the 
voice again repented the demand ; te which ha aa> 
awered loader tbaa before j and aew the doer wot 
opened by an oM mald-senraet Willi eawUoas re> 
toctance. 

Vhei Wu were got fin, be welcomed aw to hit htouat 
With great cemeeayyaad turning to the aid woman, 
asked where her lady Wat. « Oeed troth,' reefed 
Hie Id the northern dialect* « aha 4 * washing yoet 
twe shirts at the nett door, tetania they hate 
takea an oat* against tending out the tab aayieoe> 
er.'— « My two shirts t' cried bo ia a tone that f*t» 
tared with courfoston, ' what does the idiot mean f 
*-• i ken what I mean wall enough,' replied the 
other ; ' she's washing year twa shirts at the next 
dber, becaus e ■ ' « Fire and fary, ao more of thy 
stupid explanations,' cried he. * Oe and to farm her 
we bate got company* Were that Scotch hag/ cea> 
tinned he, turning to me, • to be for ever in my 
family, aba weald never leara politeness, aar for- 
get that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or testify 
the smallest specimen of breeding er high life ; and 
yet it k very surprising use, as I had her from a 
parliament man, a friend of mine, from the High- 
-lands, one ef the politest men in the world ; but 
that's a secret.' 

We waited some time for MrS. Tibbs'a arrival, 
during which interval I had a full opportunity of 
surveying the chamber and all its farnitare: which 
consisted of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, 
that he assured me were bis wife's embroidery ; a 
square table that had been once japanned, a credit 
in one corner, a lumber-cabinet in the ether; a 
broken shepherdess, and a mandarine withoat a 
head, were stack over the chimney; and round the 
walls several paltry, unframed pictures, which be 
observed were all of bia own drawing. ' What do 

— think, sir, of that ttead in the ceratt, done ia 
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the manner of Grisoai ? There'* the true keeping \m 
it ; it's my own face : and, though there happens to 
be no likeness, a countess offered me an hundred 
for its fellow : I refnsed her, for, hang it, that would 
be mechanical you know.' 

The wife at last made her appearance ; at once a 
slattern and coquet ; much emaciated, but still car- 
rying the remains of beauty. She made'twenty apo- 
logies for being seen in such, an odious dishabille; 
but hoped to be excosed, as she had staid out all 
Bight at Vttuxhall Gardens with the countess, who 
was excessively fond of the horns. * And, indeed* 
my dear/ added she, turning to her husband, * hie 
lordship drank your health in a bumper.'— ' Poor 
Jack !' cries he, ' a dear good-natured creature, I 
know he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, you have 
given orders for dinner ; you need make no great 
preparations neither, there are but three of us; 
something elegant, and little will do ; a turbot, an 

ortolan, or a '— * Or what do yon tbiuk, my 

dear,* interrupts the wife, ' of a nice pretty bit ol 
ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed with a little of 
my own sauce r*— « The very thing/ replies he ; • it 
wilt eat best with some smart bottled beer ; but bo 
sore to let's have the sauce his grace was so fond of* 
I hate your immense loads of meat ; that is country 
all over; extreme disgusting to those who are ia 
the least acquainted with high life.* 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increase; the compaoy of fools may at 
first make us smile* but at last never fails of -vender- 
Ing as melancholy. 1 therefore pretended to recol- 
lect a prior engagement, and after having show* 
any respect to the house, by giving the old servant 
a piece of money at the door, I took my leave ; Mr* 
Tibbs assuring me, that dinner, if I staid, would bo 
ready at least in less than two hours* 
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OK THE IRRESOLUTION OF YOUTH, 



A S it has been observed that few art better cpssli- 
-f* fied to give others advice, then those who have 
Utken the least of it themselves ; so in this respect I 
find myself perfectly authorised to offer mine ; anil 
must take leave to throw together a few. observations 
upon that part of a young man's conduct on his 
entering into life, as it is called. 

The most usual way among young men who have 
no resolution of their own, is first to ask one 
friend's advice, and follow it for some time; then 
Do ask advice of another, and turn to that; so of 
a third, still wasteedy, always changing. How* 
ever, every chsnge of this nature is for the worse ; 
people may tell you of your being wnfit for some 
peculiat occupations in life ; but heed them not ; 
whatever employment yen foHow with perseverance 
and assiduity, will be fband fit for you ; it will be 
ypur support in youth, and comfort in age. In 
learning the useful part of every profession, very 
mpderate abilities will suffice: great abilities are 
geoerally obnoxious to the possessors. life baa 
been compared to a race; but the allusion still Im- 
proves by observing, that the most swift are evet 
the most-apt to stray from the course. 

To know one profession only, is enough for one 
•en to know; and this, whatever the professors 
may tell you to the contrary, is soon learned. Be 
contented, therefore, with one good employment; 
for if you understand two at a time, people will 
give you business in neither. 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened to con- 
verse together. « Alas !' cries the tailor, « what an 
.•fth*ttpj poor oreatureiam I ! If people take it into 
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«J^ beads to sire without clothes, I em undone; I 
have no other trade to have recoarM to.'— 1 Indeed, 
sriend, I pity you, sincerely,' replies the conjurer ; 
4 bet, thank heaven, thing* ere not quite »e bed 
with me: for, if one trick should mil, I have en 
hundred trick* more for them yet. However, if et 
eoy time you are reduced to beggary, apply to me, 
.end I will relieve you.' A famine overspread the 
land ; the tailor made a shift to Jive, because his 
customer* ooeld not be without clothes; but the 
poor conjurer, with all his hundred tricks, could 
find none that had money to throw away: it was in 
vain that he promised to cat fire, or te vomit pins ; 
no single creature would relieve him, till he was at 
Inst obliged to beg from the very tailor whose ceil* 
leg he had formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and resentment. If you must reseat in- 
juries at all, at least suppress your indignation till 
you become rich, and then show away. The resent- 
ment of a poor man is like the efforts of a harmless 
insect to sting ;• it may get him crushed, but cannot 
defend him. /Whorvaiues that anger which it cos- 
sauted only in empty menaces? 

Once anon a time a goose fed its young by a 
nosKSosdo ; -nod a goose, in seen circumstances, is 
always extremely proud, and excessively punctili- 
ous* If any other animal, without the least design 
to offend, happened to pass that way, the goose 
was immediately at it. The pood, she said, was 
here, and she would maintain her right m it, and 
support her honour, while she had a bilh to hiss, or 
a wing toifluucc. In this manner she drove away 
docks, pies, and chickens; nay, even the insidious 
oat was seen to scamper. A lounging mastiff, how- 
ever, happened to pass by, and thought it no barm 
if he ahoaid lap a little of the water, as he was 
thirsty* The guardian goose new at him like a 
Fury, pecked «C him with her beak, and slapped him 
With her feathers* 2be dog grew angry, am* % J 
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twenty time* a mind to «i*e her a sty Map; ***" 
suppressing hi* indignation, because hit matter warn 
nigh, ' A pox take tJ.ee,' cries be,' for a fool ; aura 
.those who have neither strength nor weapon* to 
fight, at least should be civil.* So saying, he *ent 
forward to the pond, quenched his thirst, in spite of 
the goose, and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that, while they are williug to take offence from 
none, they are also equally desirous of giving no- 
body offence. From hence they endeavour to 
please all, comply with every request, and attempt 
to suit themselves to every>company ; have no will 
of their o*n, but, like wax, catch every contiguous 
4mpreasion. By thus attempting to give universal 
satisfaction, they at last find themselves miserably 
disappointed t to bring the generality of admirers 
on our side, it is' sufficient to attempt pleasing a 
very few. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to 'finish 
a piece which should please the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
- his almost skill was exhausted* it was exposed in 
the public market-place, with directions at the bot- 
tom for every spectator to mark with a brush, that 
lay by, every limb and feature which seemed erro- 
neous. The spectators came, and in the general 
applauded ; but each, willing to show his talent at 
criticism, stigmatised whatever he thought proper. 
At evening, when the painter came, he was morti- 
fied to find the picture one universal blot* not n 
single stroke that had not the marks of disapproba- 
tion. Not satisfied with this trial, the next day be 
was resolved to try them in a different manner; 
and exposing his picture as before, desired that • 
every spectator would mark those beauties he ap- 
proved or admired. The people complied, and the 
artist returning, found his picture covered with the 
marks of beauty ; every stroke that had been yes- 
tet condemned, now received the character of ap- 
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proS jetfou . « Well,' cries the painter, • I new find, 
that the brat way to please all the world, it to 
attempt pleating on* half of lt. f 



ON MAD DOGS. 



INDULGENT nature seems to have exempted 
■*• this island from many of those epidemic evils 
which are so fatal in other parts of the world. A 
want of rain for a few days beyond the expected 
season, in some parts of the globe, spreads famine, 
desolation, and terror, over the whole country ; but, 
in this fortunate island of Britain, the inhabitant 
courts health in every breeae, and the husbandman 
ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But, though the nation be exempt from real evils, 
it is not more happy on this account than others. 
The people are afflicted, it is true, with neither fa- 
mine nor pestilence; but then there is a disorder 
peculiar to the country, which every season makes 
strange ravages among them ; it spreads with pes- 
tilential rapidity, and infects almost every rank of 
people ; what is still more strange, the natives have 
no name for this peculiar malady, though well 
known to foreign physicians by the appellation of 
Epidemic Terror. 

A season is never known to. pass in which the 
people are not visited by this cruel calamity in one 
shape or another, seemjttgly different, though ever 
the same ; one year it mors from a bwker's shop in 
the shape of a sixpenny loaf, the next it takes the 
appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, the third, it 
threatens, like a fleVboU*med. boat, eftd the fourth 
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fc carries (onsttfnation in too bite of a «Md do* 
The {Maple, when once tnrotted, low their retosh for 
happiness, saunter about with looks of despondence, 
ask after the calamities of the day, and receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other's distress* 
It is insignificant how remote or near, how weak or 
powerful, the object of terror may be, when once 
they resolve to fright and be frighted ; the merest 
trifles sow consternation and dismay ; each propor- 
tions his fears, not to the object, bat to the dread 
he discovers in the countenance of others; for, 
when once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of 
itself, though the original cause be discontinued 
which first set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which 
now prevails, and the whole nation is at present 
actually groaning under the malignity of its in* 
flue nee. The people sally from their houses with 
that circumspection which is prudent in such as 
expect a road dog at every turning. The physician 
publishes his prescription, the beadle prepares hit 
halter, and a few of unusual bravery arm them- 
selves with boots'and buff gloves, In order to face 
the enemy, if he should offer to attack them. In 
short, the whole people stand bravery npon their 
defence, and seem, by their present spirit, to show 
a resolution of being tamely bit by mad dogs no 
longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad 
or no, somewhat resembles the ancient Gothic cus- 
tom of trying witdies. The eld woman suspected 
was tied band and. foot, and thrown into the water. 
If she swam, then she was instantly carried off to 
be burnt for a witch ; if she sunk, then indeed 
she was acquitted of thejjbarge, but drowned in the 
experiment. In the saKhnanner a crowd gather 
round a dog suspected oftuadness, and they begin 
by teasing the devoted animal on every side. If be 
attempts to stand upon the defensive, and bite, thou 
* unanimously found guilty, for ' a mad dog 
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always temp* at «wj thiag.' I^DtlwtiMrtry, 
be drives to escape by ruaning away, then he can 
aspect no companion, for « mad dogs always run 
straight forward before them.' 

It Is pleasant enoaf h for a neutral being like me, 
who have no share in those Meal calamities, to 
mark the stages of this national disease. The ter- 
fr at ifst foebty enter* with a disregarded stery of 
a little dog, that had gone tbraagh a oeighbeoriag 
▼illage, which was thought to be mad by several 
who had seen him. The nextaeeoant comes, that a ' 
mastiff raa through a certain tova, and had bit five 
geese, which immediately raa mad, foamed at the 
bUJ, and died in groat agonies soon after. Thea 
comes aa afieetiag story of a little bay bit in the 
fog, and gone down to be dipped ia toe salt water. 
When the people have suficfoatly shuddered at 
that, ahoy are next congealed with a frightful 
account of a maw who was said lately to have died 
from a bite he had received some^eam before. This 
lafotiow only prepares the way for another, still 
more hideous ; as how tlw master of a family, with 
seven email children, were all bit by a mad lap-dog) 
ami how the poor father first perceived the in fee- 
tie*, by calling for a draught of water, where ha 
saw the lap-dog swimming is. the cap. 

Whoa opi ii a mit tenor ia Anns once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with some new disaster: aa 
ia atonies of ghosts each laves to hear the aeceaot, 
thawghit oak/ serves to amke him aneasf ; so here 
each listens with eagerness, and adds to the tiding* 
with now citcnawUDeos of peculiar horror. A 
lady, ear iaatnaee, in tla» country, of very weak 
aervea, has been frighted by the barking of a dog i 
aad this, alas I too frequently happens. The story 
teoa ia improved and spreads, that a mad dog bad 
frighted a lady, of distinction. Tbese-otfcumstaneea 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the 
aatgbboaning oittage ; and there the report is, that 
eiady of 4aaliiy.ems.ftit b j a amd ineatnf. Zhia 
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account e*e»y moment gathers new strength, a*4 
grows more dismal as it approaches the capital; 
and by the time it has arrived in town, the lady ift 
described, with wild eyes, foaming month, ranningr 
mad upon all tour, barking like a dog, biting Iter 
servants, and at last smothered between two beds 
by the advice of her doctors ; while the -mad mas- 
tiff, is, in the mean time, ranging the whole conn- 
try over, slavering at the mouth, and seeking whom 
he may devour. 

My laudlady, a good-natured woman, hot a little 
credulous, waked me some mornings ago before the 
usual hour, with "horror and astonishment in her 
looks. She desired me, if I had any regard for my 
safety, to keep within ; for a few days ago, so dis- 
mal an accident had happened, as to pot all the 
world upou their guard. A mad dog down in -the 
country, she assured me, had bit a tanner, who 
soon becoming mad, ran into his own yard and bit 
a fiae brindled cow; the cow quickly became as 
mad as the man, began to foam at the mouth, and 
raising herself op, walked about on her hind legs, 
sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes at> 
tempting to talk like the farmer. , Upon examining 
the grounds of this story, I found my landlady 
had it from ono neighbour, who had it from •an- 
other neighbour, who heard it from very good 
authority. 

. Were most stories of this nature well examined, 
it would be found that numbers of such as hnve 
been said to suffer were no way injured ; and that 
of those who have been nctnaily bitten, not one in a 
hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such accountsrfn 
general, therefore, only serve to make the people 
miserable by false terrors; and sometimes fright 'the 
patient into actual phrensy, by creating those very 
symptoms they pretended to deplore. 
- But even allowing three or four to die in a season 
of this terrible death (and four is probably too large 
-a concession), yet still it is not considered, bow 
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ista* an pfesecVed to their heal* tnd ft tboV pro* 
perty bj this devoted animal's services. The taWU 
Might robber is kept at a distance; tilt insidious 
thief is often detected ; the healthful chase repair* 
assay a worn constitution : and the poor man finds 
as hit dog a willing assistant, eager to toss* his 
soil, aad contest with the smallest retribution. 

• A dog,' says one of the English poets* * is so he* 
•est creature, and I ans friend to dogs.' Of all 
ejus boasts that grate the lawn, or buftfethe forest, a 
Slog il tho only aoimal that, leaving hit fellow** 
trttsaipts so cultivate* the friendship of men : to 
faan ho loots, in all bis necessities, with speaking 
dye for assistance ; exerts for hhn all the little wr- 
vsse in his po*er with cheerfulness vid pleasure ; 
for him bears famine and fatigue with patience and 
restgnatioo j no injuries can abate his fidelity, no 
distress induce him to forsskc his benefactor ; stu- 
dious to please* and fearing to offend, he is stitl an 
humble, stedfest dependent/ and in him alone 
fawning is not flattery* How unbind then to tor* 
tare this faithful creature, who has left the forest to 
claim the protection of man I How ungrateful a 
-return to the trusty animal for all H* serviced 



•N THE INCREASED LOVE OF LIFE WITH 
AGE. 

AGE, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases 
our desire of living. Those dangers, which, to 
the vigour of youth, we had learned to despise, as* 
tamo new terrors as we grow old. Oar caution 
increasing as ojir years increase, fear becomes at 
Igtt the pretaflsng passion of the mind j and tito 
sssslfrvatatnderoflsrtisu^kjsiuptousalassetfert* 
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to keep off our *nd, or provide lor a coo M>m«4 



Strange contradiction in our nature, aad to wbfofc 
even the wise are liable 1 If I should judge of Use* 
part of life which lies before me by that which I have) 
already*, seep, the prospect n hideous. Experience 
tells me, that rojr peat enjoyments have broufht tse 
real felicity ; and sensation assures me* that theee 
I have felt are stronger, than those which are yet to 
copse. Yet experience and senaatiou ia vain per* 
auade ; hope, more powerful than ekher, dresses 
out the distant prospect iu fancied beauty ; son* 
happiness, iu, long perspective, still beckons me to 
pursue ; and, like a losing gamester* ovary new dis- 
appointment increases my ardour to continue the 
game. . 

Whence then is this increased love of life, which 
grows upon us with our years i Whence cornea it, 
that we, thus make greater efforts to preserve our 
existence, at a period when it becomes scarce worth 
the keeping i Is it jthat nature*- attentive to the 
preservation of mankind, incsteses our wishes to 
Jivo; while she. lessens our enjoyments j and, as she 
robs the senses of every pleasure, equips imagine- 
tion in the spoil ! Life would be insupportable to 
an old roan, who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when in the vigour of man- 
hood; the numberless calamities of decaying na- 
ture, and the consciousness of surviving every plea- 
sure, would at once induce him, with bis own, hand, 
to .terminate the scene of misery : but happily the 
contempt of death forsakes him at a time when 
it could only be prejudicial ; and life acquires an 
imaginary value in proportion as its real value is 
no more. . 

Our attachment to every object around as in* 
creases in general, from the length of our acquaint/* 
ance with it. ' I wouidjnot choose^' says a French 
philosopher, 'to see an old, post polled up efit 
which I Aad btea^tgsj* acquainted.' A mtodlonf 
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anettoated to a eertaiM set of objects, iasensiMr be* 
comes food of seeing them; visits tbtni from habit* 
and parts from them with retuetaoce v from hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of 
possession ; they love the world and ell that it pro* 
daces; thry lore life end sil Us advantages^ not 
because it gives them pleasure, i but because they 
have kaown it long. • 

ChJnvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of 
Chine, commaaded that all who were unjustly de* 
gained ia prison* during the preceding reigns* 
ahould he set free.* Among the aumber who came 
to thattk their deliverer on this occasion, there ap- 
peared a majestic old man, who, falling at the em- 
peror's feet, ' addressed Attn as fellows : * Great 
rather of China, behold a wretch, now eighty-five 
years old, who was shot up in a dungeon at the 
ago of twtaty-ewo. I was imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, or without being even confronted 
by my accusers. I hare now lived in <eolitede and 
darkness for more than shrty years, end-am grown 
•famSHar with distress. Ae yet dstsled-with the 
aplender of Oat sua to which you Have restored 
mey r hate been wandering 'the streets to find out 
some friend that would assist* or relieve, or remem- 
ber me ; bat my friends, my family, and relations, 
•are all dead, and 1 am forgotten. Permit me then, 
•O CMnvang, to wear out the wretched remains of 
life in my former prison ; the walls -of my duugeoa 
are to me mere pleasing thee the most splendid 
palace s I have not long to lire, aad shall be uq- 
happy except* I spend the rest of my days where 
my youth was passed, fa that prison from whence 
you were pleased to- release me** 

The old man's passion for confiuemeat is similar 
to that we ait aavafor life. We are habituated to 
' the prison; we rook round with, discontent* are dis- 
pleased with the abode, and yet the length of our 
'captivity only increases our fondness for the cell. 
The trees ve bare planted, the houses wa have 
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huttt, or the posterity wo have begot**, eM serve 
to bled at closer to earth, and imbltter our partSog* 
LMe sues the young Rke a new acqeutetaore; Ike 
co m s wu on, as jet unexhausted, is at once instrae* 
ttve end amusing ; its company pleases ; yet, for att 
thfevot to but little regarded. To at, who are do* 
eKeed ia years, Hfe appears like aa old friend} its 
jests have been anticipated in former conversation J 
it has no new spry to make us smile, no new Im- 
provement with whkb to surprise; yet stiH we love 
It ; destitute of every enjoyment, still we lore it ) 
husband the wasting treasure with increasing fru- 
gality, and Mel all the poignancy of anguish in the 
■fatal separation. 

8lr Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, rto- 
eere, brave— an Englishman. He had a complete 
fortune of his own, and the love of the king hie 
master, which was equivalent to riches. Lift opened 
ait her treasures before him, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness. lie came, tasted 
of the entertainment, but was disgusted even at the 
beginning. He professed an aversion to living; 
was tired of walking round the same circle ; had 
tried every enjoyment, and retrod them ail grow 
weaker at every repetition. * If lira be, in youth, 
so displeasing,' cried he to himself, * what will it 
appear when age comes on r If it be at present 
indifferent, sure it will then be execrable.' This 
thought imbittered every reflection ; till, at last, 
with all the serenity* of perverted reason, he ended 
-thft debate with a pistol ! Had this eelf.deloded 
than been apprised, that existence grows more df> 
-tiraMe to us the longer we exhrt> he would then 
have faced old age without ahriekiug ; he woeid' 
have boldly dared to live 3 and served that society, 
'by hh> future emidutty, which be btsery fcejiffetf by 
his dwtersjeot 
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0» THE LAmES' PASSION FOH LEVELLING 
ALL DISTINCTION OF DRE4S. 



FHLEIG17BRS observe tket there are «e ladies 
in the world more beautiful, or more ill-dressed, 
tbaa those of England. Our country-women nave 
been compared to Hmh pictures, whore tbefece is 
the work of a Raphael, but the draperies thrown 
eat by some empty pretender, destitute of teste, and 
entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I right observe* on this oeca- 
■ion, that so much beauty, setoff with ell the a*, 
veatagee of drees, would be too powerful an anta- 
gonist for the opposite sex ; and therefore it was 
wisely ordered, that eur ladies should want taste* 
last their admir ers should entirely want reason. 

Bat to confess a tenth, I do not find they have n 
greater aversion to fin* clothe* than the women of 
any other e en ntr y whatsoever. I eaoaot mnoy that 
a shopkeeper's wife in Cheeeside has a greater tea* 
dement for the fortune of her husband, than a 
eitiseu*8 wife in Paris ; or that miss in a boarding* 
sehooi is more an BBcoaomist in dress than m ade m ofev 
telle in n nunnery. 

Although Paris esay be neeonnted the soil io 
which almost every lasfaaon takes iU rise, its taflu* 
cnee is never so general these as with us. They 
study there the happy method of uniting grace and 
mshieu, and never excuse a woman fer being awk- 
wardly dressed, by saying her clothes are in the" 
mode. A ifeencb woman is a perfect architect fc» 
dress; she never, wkh Gothic ignorance, misea 
the orders ; she never tracks out a squabby Dorie 
shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to epeek without 
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▼hen it happens not to be repugnant to private 
beauty. 

The English ladies, on the contrary, seem to bate 
no other standard of grace but the run of the town. 
If fashion gives the* word, every distinction of* 
beauty, complexion, or stature, ceases. Sweeping 
trains, Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, as like each 
other** if cot from the some piece, level all to one 
Standard. The Mall, the gardens, and playhouses, 
are filled with ladies in uniform j and their whole 
appearance shows as litdo variety of caste aa if their 
clothes were bespoke by the colonel of a inarching 
regiment, or fancied by the artist who dresses, too 
three battalions of guards. 

Bot not only the ladies of every shape and com- 
plexion, but of every age too, are possessed of this 
unaccountable passion for levelling all distinction, hi 
dress. Ihe lady of no quality travels first behind 
theUdy of some quality; and a woman of sixty is 
as gandy as her granddaughter. A friend of mine* 
a good-natured old man, amused me the other day 
with an account of his journey to the Mall. . It 
teems, in hi* walk thither, he, for some time, fol- 
lowed a lady who, as be thought by her dress, was 
a girl of fifteen. It was airy, elegant, and youthful. 
My old friend had called up ail bis poetry on thb 
occasion* and fancied twenty Copids prepared for 
execution in every folding of her white negligee. 
He had prepared bis imagination for aa angel's face; 
but what was his mortification to find that the.ima* 
finery goddess was no other -than his cousin Han* 
nab, some years older thannimself! 
. But to give it in bis owu words : * After the 
transports of, oer first salote,' said he, < were ever; I 
could not avoid tunning my eye-over her whole ap* 
pearance. Her gown was of cambric, cut short 
before, in order to discover a high*heeied shoe, 
which was buckled almost at the toe. Herjcap 
consisted of a few bits of cambric, end Aovqn of 
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fttjnjad peper*tafk*on one aide ©f nerfceed. Um 
bosom, that had felt no hand but the hand of tine 
these tw/ant* yetr»,.ro»e^ suing to. toe-panted. I 
could, indeed* bave< wished her snove,tben e> hand. 
kerchief of Pari* net to shad* her« beauties; for, 
at lasso says of the > cote bod, Quanto ti nostra- 
men, tauto <r pin belle* A female hwnr it .generail y 
thought most beautiful a* it it bom sparingly die* 
covered. 

* At my.eoosin had not pot on all tbia finery for 
nothing, the. was at that time sallying out to the 
Park, when I had overtaken hen Perceiving, how* 
ever, that I had on my best wig, she offrred, if I 1 
would squire her there, to tend home' the footman.* 
Though i trembled for onr reception in public, yet I 
could not, with any civUty,refnte; to, to be at gal- 
lant at possible, I took her hand in my arm, and 
una we marched on together. 

1 When we made- our entry at the Park, two antU 
ousted figures, to polite aad ae tender, toon at- 
tracted the eyes of the company. At we made onr 
way among crowds who were oat to anew their 
finery at well at we, wherever we came, I perceived 
we brought good«humeur with us. The polite could 
not forbear trailing, and the vulgar burst out into a 
horse-laugh, at onr grotesque figures. Cousin Han* 
nab, who was perfectly contoiona of the rectitude 
of her own appearance, attributed all this mirth to 
the oddity of mine; while 1 as corcnally placed the 
whole to her account* Thus, from being two of 
the best natured creatures alive, before we got half 
way up the Mall, we both began to grow peevish, 
and, like two mice on a string, endeavoured to 
revenge the impertinence of others upon ourselves. 
< X am amused, cousin Jcffery,' says Miss, ' that I can 
never get you to dress like a Christian. I knew 
we tbould have the eyes of the Park upon us, with 
your greet wig, so rrissled, end yet so beggarly, and 
your monstrous muff, I hate those odious muff..' 
X could nuTe patiently borne a cxiticitm ©a ail the, 
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najtofmyenanueun; bet as 1 tod always a petals* 
wjueratioa for my muff, I could not forbear befog 
piqued a tittles and throwing my eyes with a spite- 
fed sir en her bosom, ' 1 ceuJd heartily wish, madam, 
replied I, Umt for your lake, my meff was eat into a 



' As my eousm, ay ibis time, was crown heartily 
ashamed -of tor {nntlemaavastor, sad as I was 
never very mud of any kiad of exhibition myself, 
it was mutually agreed Co retire for a wait* to ebe 
at* the seam, and, from ttotiwweat, remark on ethers 
as weery as they had remarked oa as. • 

* When seated, wo continued silent for soma time, 
esapioyed in vary different Spaealatlons. f regar ded 
the whom company, bow uessiag in review before 
me, as drawn ant m erel y for my am u se me nt. lor 
my entertainment the beauty had, all that morning, 
been improving her eharms ; the beau had put on 
leea, and the young doctor a big wig, merely to 
please me. Bet eutoe different were the senfV 
meats of cousio Hannah: she regarded every well*' 
dressed woman as a •victories* rival ; bated every 
face that seemed dressed la good humour, or wore 
the appeareeee of g r e a t er happiaess than her owe. 
I peroeived her naeasiness, and attempted to lessen 
it, hy observing that there was no eompany in the 
Bark tfrday. To this she readily assented ; ' And 
yet/ eaye she, « it is ruff enough of seruhs of ene 
kind or another/ My smiting at this obs e rv a tion gave 
her splrUs to pursue the bent of her iacrmatton, 
and new she began to exhibit her shiH io secret 
history, as one found me disposed to listen. ' Ob- 
serve/ says she to me, * that old woman in tawdry 
aUk, and dressed out beyond the fashion. That 1s 
Miss Biddy E vergr een. Miss Biddy, k seems,- has 
money ; aad as she considers that money won never 
ao eearee as it is now, she seems resolved to keep 
what she has to herself. She 4s ugly enough, yon 
— i yet, I assure yon, she toe refused several 
ewer*, to my knowledge, within this twe W omsnta , 
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u4/t was ttiy tbsee' fflitnMi froee" jmnflMK whe 
study the law, two waiting capiat** her doeftM*, 
aW*8id*cfcpiwseherw%ehedliB«fehawe carried 
Wroft AM Iter tine is pasted between sickness 
tad fiartry. Tims she spends the whole week in d 
chose chaster, with no odwr company bet her item 
key, her apot hecary , and cat ; Mid comes dressed 
ewe te* die Pscfc every 9ueahiy, to •hew her airs, td 
^gtt tee levers, to eatch a new cold, and to maed 
me* work far the dotter. 

* There goea Mn. Boewdabeot, I mean tfie Aft 
lade to the losing troilope*. Between you and r, 
she is but a cutler's wife, dee how she's drestedt 
.as fine as hands and pins can make her, while her, 
two marriageable daughters, like bunterst in stuff 
gowos, are now taking sixpenny- worth of tea at the 
White-conduit-house. Odious puss, how she wad- 
dles along, with her train two yards behind her ( 
She puts roe in mind of my lord Bantam's Indian 
sheep, which are obliged to have their monstrous 
tails trundled along in a go-cart. For all her airs, it 
goes to her husband's heart to see four yards of 
good lustring wearing* against the ground, like one 
of his knives on a grindstone. To speak my mind, 
cousin Jeffery, I never liked those tails; for sup- 
pose a young fellow should be rude, aud the lady 
should offer to step back in the fright, instead of 
retiring; she treads upon her train, and falls fairly 
•n her back; and then you know, cousin, — her 
dothes may be spoiled. 

* AH ! mis* Mazaard ! T knew we should not miss 
her in the Park ; she in the Monstrous Prussian 
bonnet. Miss, though so very fine, was bred a mil- 
finer ; and might have had some custom if she had 
Blinded her business; but die girt was fond of 
lraeryvaad, instead of dressing her customers, laid 
out alt her goods in adorning herself. Every new 
gown she put on, impaired her credit ; she still, 
however, Went oa, improving her appearance and 
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Owning her little fortune, and is now, you tee, 1* 

come a belle and a bankrupt-' 

My cotuiii was proceeding in her remarks, which 
were interrupted by the approach of the very 
lady she had been so freely describing. Miss had 
perceived her at a distance, aod approached to 
salute her. I found, by the warmth of the two 
ladies' protestations, that they had been long inti- 
mate, esteemed friends and acquaintance. Both 
were so pleased at this happy rencounter, that they 
were resolved not to part for the day. So we all 
crossed the Park together, and I saw them into a 
hackney-coach at St. James's. 



ASEM, AN EASTERN TALE; 

•R, THE WWDOM OP PROVIDENCE IN THE MORAL 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 



"INHERE Tanris lifts its bead above the storm, 
'" ' and presents nothing to the sight of the distant 
traveller, but a prospect of nodding rocks, falling 
torrents, and all the variety of tremendous nature; 
on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, se- 
cluded from society, and detesting the ways of men, 
lived Asem the man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men ; had shared 
in their amusements ; and had been taught to love 
his fellow-creatures with the most ardent affection : 
but, from the tenderness of his disposition, he ex- 
hausted all his fortune in relieving the wants of the 
distressed. The petitioner never sued in vain ; the 
weary traveller never passed his door; he only de- 
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sisted from doing good when he had bo longer the 
power of relieving. 

from a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he ex« 
pected a grateful return from those he had formerly 
relieved ; and made his application with confidence 
of redress : the ungrateful world soon grew weary 
Of his importunity; for pity is but a short-lived 
passion. He soon, therefore, began to view man- 
kind in a very different light from that in which he 
bad before beheld them: he perceived a thousand 
Vices he had never before suspected to exist: 
wherever he turned, ingratitude, dtfstmulatton, and 
treachery, contributed to increase his detestation 
of them. Resolved therefore to continue no longer 
in a world which he hated, and which repaid his 
detestation with contempt, he retired to this region 
of sterility, in order to brood over his resentment 
in solitude, and converse with the only honest 
heart he knew ; namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather; fruits, gathered with difficulty from 
the mountain's side, his only food ; and his drink 
was fetched with danger and toil from the head- 
long torrent. In this manner he lived, sequestered 
from society, passing the hours in meditation, and 
sometimes exulting that he was able to live inde- 
pendently of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake 
displayed its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad 
surface the impending horrors of tbe mountain. To 
this capacious mirror he would sometimes descend, 
and, reclining on its steep banks, cast an eager 
look on the smooth expanse that lay before him. 
* ilow beautiful,' he often cried, ' is nature ! how 
lovely, even in her wildest scenes I How finely 
contrasted is the level plain that lies beneath me, 
with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head 
in clouds ! But the beauty of these scenes is no 
way comparable with their utility ; from hence a 
hundred riven are supplied, which distribute 
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health aedi verdvr* t» the wareee* oaamtrhwthfoagli 
which they flow. Every part of the universe ie 
beautiful, just, and wise, but man: vile man i» a 
eokedem in nature ; the only monster is the crew, 
ties. Tempest* and whirl wind* bate theaf use ; 
ha* vicious ungrateful man is a beat in- the fair 
page of universal beauty. Why wa» I bora of tha* 
detested species, whose vice* are almost a reproadl 
to- the wisdom of the Divine Creator r- "Were mesa 
entirely free from vice, ail would be uniformity, ha** 
raonyi and ordat. A worW of moral rectitude* 
should be the resort of a perfectly moral agent* 
Whyv why then, O Alia ! most I be thus- confined 
fa. darkness* doubt, and despair? 

Just as he ottered the word despair, he was go* 
lag to plunge into the lake beneath him, at once to 
satisfy hi* doubts, and put a period to his anxiety ; 
when ho perceived a most majestio being' walking 
on the surface of the water, and approaching tho 
bank on which he stood; So unexpected an object 
at once checked his purpose; he stopped, contem- 
plated, and fancied he sew something awful and 
divine in his aspect. 

* Son of Adam,' cried the genius, ' stop thy rash 
purpose ; the Father of the faithful has seen thy 
justice, thy- integrity, thy miseries ; and hath sent 
me to afford and administer relief. Give me thine 
hand, and follow, without trembHng, wherever I 
shall lead ; in me behold the genius of conviction; 
kept by the great prophet) to turn from their errors 
those who go astray, not from curiosity » but a rec- 
titude of intention* Follow me and be wise/ 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
bis guide conducted him along the surface of the 
water ; till* coming near the centre of the lake, they 
both began to sink ; the waters closed over their 
beads ; they descended several hundred fathoms, 
till Asem, just ready to give up his life as inevifa* 
bly tost, found himself with his celestial guide in 
Mother world, at tfce bottom of the waters, where 
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human foot bad -never trod before. His astonish- 
ment was beyond description, when be saw a sua 
like tbut be bad left, a serene sky over bis head,«ud 
blooming verdure under his feet. 

' I plainly perceive your auMtement,' Mid toe 
genius; * but suspend it for awhile. This world 
was formed by AUa, at the request, and under the 
inspection, of our great prophet ; who -once enter- 
tained the same doubts which filled your mind 
when I found you, and from the consequence of 
which you -were so lately rescued. The rational in* 
habitants of this world are formed agreeable -to 
your own ideas ; they are absolutely without vice. 
Ja other respects it resembles your earth ; bat dit 
fers from U in being wholly inhabited by men who 
never de wrong. If you find this world more 
agreeable than that you so lately left, you have free 
permission to spend the remainder of your days in 
it ; but permit me, for some time, to attend you, 
that I may silence your doubts, and make you bet- 
Jer acquainted with your company and your new 
habitation.' 

* A world without vice ( Rational beings with- 
out immorality !' cried Asem, in a rapture ; * I 
thank thee, O Alia, who hast at length heard my 
petitions ; this, this indeed will produce happiness, 
ecstasy, and ease. O for an immortality to spend 
it among men who are incapable of ingratitude, in- 
justice, fraud, violence, and a thousand other 
crimes that render society miserable !' 

* Cease, thine acclamations,' replied the genius. 
' Look around thee ; reflect on every object and 
action before us, and communicate to me the result 
of thine observations. Lead wherever you think 
proper, I shall be your attendant and instructor.' 

.Asem and bis comvauion travelled on in silence for 
some time r the former being entirely lost in asto- 
nishmeot j bat, at last, recovering his former sere* 
nity, be could not help observing that the face of 
Ike country bora a near rosomWanco to that be *** 
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Jeft, except that this subterranean world still seemed 
to retain its primaeval mildness. 

' Here,* cried Asetn, « I perceive animals of prey, 
and others that seem only designed for their sob- 
sisteoce ; it is the very same in the world over our 
heads. Bat had I been permitted to instruct our 
prophet, I would have removed this defect, aod 
formed uo voracious or destructive animals, which 
only prey on the other parts of the creation.* 
— * Tour tenderness for inferior animals, is, I find* 
remarkable,' said the genius, smiling. « But, with 
regard to meaner creatures, this world exactly re- 
sembles the other; and, indeed, for obvious rea- 
- sons : for the earth can support a more consider* 
able number of animals, by their thus becomiug 
food for each other, than if they had lived entirely 
on her vegetable productions. So that animals of 
different natures thus formed, instead of lessening 
their multitude, subsist in the greatest number 
possible. But let us hasten on to the inhabited 
country before us, and see what that offers for in- 
struction.' 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest, 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
vice ; and Asem anticipated in idea the rational 
delight he hoped to experience in such an innocent 
society. But they had scarce left the confines of 
the wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants 
flying with hasty steps, and terror in his counten- 
ance, from an army of squirrels that closely pur- 
sued him. ' Heavens I' cried Asem, * why does he 
fly? What can he fear from animals so contempti- 
ble ?* He had scarce spoken, when he perceived 
two dogs pursuing aoother of the human species, 
who, with equal terror and haste, attempted to 
avoid them. • This,' cried Asem to his guide, * is 
truly surprising ; nor can I conceive the reason for 
to strange an action.'—' Every species of animals/ 
replied the genius, * has of late grown very power- 
ful in this country; for the inhabitants, at first, 
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thinking it unjust to use either fraud or force in de- 
stroying them, they have insensibly increased, and 
now frequently ravage their harmless frontiers**— 
1 Bat they should have been destroyed/ cried Asem; ' 

* yon see the consequence of such neglect.' — 

* Where is then that tenderness you so lately ex- 
pressed for subordinate animals r* replied the ge- 
nius, smiling : < you seem to have forgot that branch 
of justice/— 4 1 must acknowledge my mistake,' 
returned Asem ; ' I am now convinced that we 
most be guilty of tyranny and injustice to the brute 
creation, if we would enjoy the world ourselves. 
But let us no longer observe the duty of man to 
these irrational creatures, but survey their connex- 
ions with one another.* 

As they walked farther op the country, the more 
he was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome 
houses, no cities, nor any mark of elegant design. 
His conductor, perceiving his surprise, observed* 
that the inhabitants of this new world were per- 
fectly content with their ancient simplicity ; each 
had a house, which, though homely, was sufficient to 
lodge bis little family ; they were too good to build 
bouses which could only increase their own pride, 
and the envy of the spectator ; what they built was 
for convenience and not for show. ' At least then/ 
said Asem, « they have neither architects, painters, 
nor statuaries, in their society ; but these are idle 
arts, and may be spared. However, before I spend 
much more time here, you should have my thanks 
for introducing me into the society of some of their 
wisest men: there is scarce any pleasure to me 
equal to a refined conversation \ there is nothing of 
which I am so much enamoured as wisdom.' — * Wis- 
dom !' replied his instructor: * how ridiculous ! We 
have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion for 
U; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own 
duty, and the duty of others to us ; but of what use 
is such wisdom here? Each intuitively performs 
What is right in himself, and expects the safes fire 
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other*. If by wisdom you should ease* earn eawisv 
aj^y, end empty specoiatiae, a* such p k as une s tew* 
their origin is. vanity, Jeaery, or avarice, mn ere 
too good to pursue thenuW' All this may** right,' 
says 4*eoi; ' but mathiaJt* I observe * solitary e\is- 
posiuep |*ev*U*me»g the peepje; each family keeps 
separately within their o»v> p*eciocU, vitheu* socie- 
ty, or without iiUerce»r5e.'~-' That, indeed, ie true/ 
replied the other ; ' liere i* no established society. 
Dor should there be any : all societies ape enaeVe 
eMber through few or friendship j the p e op J c we am 
among we coo food to few each other; aad there 
we no motives to private friendship, where all eve 
eauejiy meritorious.'—-' Well, then/ said the sceptic* 

• as I am to spend my time here* if I am to have 
neither the polite .arts, uor wisdom, nor friendship* 
io such a world, i should be glad, at least, o/ ao 
easy companion, who may tell me his thoughts, and 
to whom I may communicate mine/ — * And to what 
purpose should eitlier do this V says the genius t 

* flattery or curiosity we vicious motives, and never 
allowed of here ; and wisdom is out of the que* 
lion.' 

'Still* however,' said Asem, 'the inhabitants 
must be happy ; each is contented with his own 
possessions, nor avariciously endeavours to heap 
up more than is neceaswy for his own subsistence J 
each has therefore leisure for pitying those that stand 
in need of hit compassion*' He had scarce spoken 
when his ears were assaulted with the lamentations 
of a wretch who sat by the way-side, and, in the 
most deplorable distress, seemed gently to murmur 
at bis own misery. Asem immediately ran to his 
relief, and found him in the last stage of a con* 
sumption. ' Strange,' cried the son of Adam, ' that 
men who are free from vice should thus suffer so 
much misery without relief!* — «Be not surprised/ 
said the wretch who was dying ; * would it not be 
the utmost injustice for beings, who have only just 
sufficient to support thesaservsH end are conumt 
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with a bare subsistence, to take it front their ova 
mouths to put it into mine ? They never are pos- 
sessed of a single meal more than is necessary ; 
and what is barely necessary cannot be dispensed 
with. — « They should have been supplied with morw 
than is necessary/ cried Asem ; * and yet I contra- 
dict my own opinion but a moment before : all is 
doubt, perplexity, and confusion. Even the want 
of ingratitude is uo virtue here, since they never 
received a favour. They have, however, another 
excellence yet behind ; the love of. their country is 
still, I hope, one of their darling virtues.'—- • Peace* 
Asem,* replied the guardian, with a countenance 
not less severe than beautiful, ' nor forfeit all thy 
pretensions to wisdom; the same selfish motives 
by which we prefer our own interest to that of 
others, induce us to regard our country preferable 
to that of another. Nothing less than universal be- 
nevolence is free from vice, and that you see is 
practised here/ — ' Strange !' cries the disappointed 
pilgrim, in an agony of distress ; ' what sort of a 
world am I now introduced to ? There is scarce a 
single virtue, but that of" temperance, which they 
practise ; and in that they are no way superior to 
the brute creation. There is scarce an amusement 
which they enjoy; fortitude, liberality, friendship, 
wisdom, conversation, and love of country, all are 
virtues entirely unknown here; thus it seems, 
that to be unacquainted with vice is not to know 
virtue. Take me, O my genius, back to that very 
world which I have despised : a world which has 
Alia for its contriver, is much more wisely formed 
than that which has been projected by Mahomet* 
Ingratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now suffer, 
for perhaps I have deserved them. When I arraign* 
ed the wisdom of Providence, I only showed mj 
own ignorauce ; henceforth let me keep from vice 
myself, and pity it in others.' 

Ho had scarce ended, when the genius, assuming 

•A air of terrible complacency, called ali his thuie* 

Eft 
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dec* around him, and vanished in a whirlwind* 
Asem, astonished at the terror of the scene* looked 
for hie imaginary world; when, casting his eye* 
around, he perceived himself in the very situation,, 
and in the very place, where he first began tor 
repine and despair ; his right foot had been just 
advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had it beeo> 
yet- withdraw*; so iinlantiy did Providence strike* 
the series of tenths, just imprinted on his soul. He> 
now departed from the water-side in tranquillity^, 
and, leaving his horrid mansion, travelled to Segno* 
tan, his native city ; where be diligently applied 
himself to commerce, and put in praotice that wis* 
dwoi he had learned in solitude. The frugality of a 
few years soon produced opulence ; the number of 
his domestics increased ; his friends came to him. 
from every part of the city, nor did he receive then> 
with disdain ; and a youth of misery was concluded 
with an old age of elegance, affluence, and ease. 



ON THfc ENGLISH CLERGY, AK1> PQBB* 
LAR PREACHERS. 



ris allowed on all hands, that our English divines 
receive a more liberal education, and im prove 
that education, by frequent study, more, than any 
others of this reverend profession in E o ro p o. In 
general, also, it may be observed, that a greater do* 
gree of gentility is affixed to the character of a- stw* 
dent ht Bngland than elsewhere; by which means 
our clergy have an opportunity- of seeing better 
eompany while young, and of sooner wearing off 
those prejudices which they are apt to imbibe even 
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1b the best-tesjoleteo «nlv«niitts,«a*i which* *mj be 
justly termed the vulgar errors el (he wise. 

Yet, with ell these advantages, -it is very obvious, 
that the clergy *re «*> where ee 4itt4e thought of, hy 
the populace, as here ; and, though our divines 
nre foremost with respect to abilities, yet they are 
•found last in the effects of their ministry; the 
•vulgar, in general, appearing no way impressed with 
« sense of religious 'duty. I am not for wbfai ug at 
the depravity of the times, or for endeavouring to 
paint a p ro s p ec t mere gloomy than in nature ; but 
certain k is, no person who has travelled wtti con- 
tradict me, when I aver, that the lower orders Of 
mankind, in other countries, testify, on every occa- 
sion, the profoundest awe of religion; while in 
£aglaod they are scarcely awakened into a sense 
of its duties, even in circumstances of the greatest 
distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners ere 
apt to attribute to climate and constitution : maw 
not the vulgar being pretty much neglected in our 
exhortations from the pulpit, be a conspiring cattse? 
Our drvmes seldom stoop to their mean capacities ; 
end they who want instruction meet, find least in 
our religious assemblies. 

• Whatever may become of the higher orders of 
mankind, who are generally possessed of collateral 
motives to virtue, the vulgar should be particularly 
regarded, whose behaviour in civH life is tototty 
hinged upon their hopes and fears. Those who ooo- 
stitate the basis of the •great fabric of society, 
should be particularly regarded ; for, in policy, es 
architecture, rein is most fatal when it oegtes from 
the bottom. 

Men of real sense aod understanding prefer a 
prudent inu d socri t y to a procarious popularity; 
end, fearing Co outdo their doty, leave it half-dene. 
Their discourse* from the pulp* are generally dry, 
methodical, and wtaffectiug ; delivered with the 
■ ; insomuch) that should f l — 
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peaceful preacher lift his head over the cushion, 

which alone he seems to address, he might discover 

■his audience, instead of being awakened to remorse, 

actually sleeping over his methodical and laboured. 

composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some 
called an address to reason, and not to the pas* 
sions ; this is styled the making of converts from 
conviction: but such are indifferently acquainted 
with human nature, who are not sensible, that men 
seldom reason about their debaucheries till they are 
committed. Reason is but a weak antagonist when 
headlong passion dictates; in all such cases we 
should arm one passion against another : it is with 
the human mlud as in nature; from the mixture of 
two opposites, the result is most frequently neutral 
tranquillity. Those who attempt to reason us out 
of our follies, begin at the wrong end, since the 
attempt naturally pre-supposes us capable of reason ; 
but to be made capable of this, is one great point of 
the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a 
popular preacher; for the people are easily pleased, 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orator to 
please them ; the meanest qualifications will Work 
this effect, if the preacher sincerely sets about it. 
Perhaps little, indeed very little more is required, 
than sincerity and assurance ; and a becoming sin- 
cerity is always certain of producing a becoming 

- assurance. * Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 

■ tibi ipsi,' is so trite a quotation, that it almost de- 
mands an apology to repeat it; yet, though all 
allow the justice of the remark, how few do we find 
put it in practice! Our orators, with the most faulty 
bashfoluess, seem impressed rather with an awe of 

■ their audience, than with a just respect for the 
• truths they are about to deliver ; they, of all profes- 
sions, seem the most bashful, who have the greatest 
right to glory in their commission. 

- Tks French preachers generally assume all thai 
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dignity which becomes men who are Ambassadors 
from Christ ; the English divines, like erroneous 
envoys, seem more solicitous not to offend the 
'court to which they are sent, than to drive home 
the interests of their employer. The bishop of 
Massilon, in the first sermon he ever preached, 
found the whole audience, upon his getting into 
the pulpit, in a disposition no way favourable to his 
intentions ; their nods, whispers, or drowsy beha- 
viour, showed him that there was no great profit to 
be expected from his sowing in a soil so improper ; 
however, he soon changed the disposition of his 
audience by his manner of beginning. * If,* says he, 
* a cause, the most important that could be conceiv- 
ed, were to be tried at the bar before qualified 
judges ; if this cause interested ourselves in par- 
ticular; if the eyes of the whole kingdom* were 
fixed upon the event; if the most eminent counsel 
were employed on both sides ; and if we had heard 
from our infancy of this yet-undetermined trial; 
would you not all sit with due attention, aud warm 
expectation, to the pleadings on each side ? Would 
not all your hopes and fears be hinged upon the 
final decision t And yet, let me tell you, you 
have this moment a cause of much greater import- 
ance before you ; a cause where not one nation, 
but all the world, are spectators ; tried not before 
a fallible tribunal, but the awful throne of heaven ; 
where not your temporal and transitory interests 
are the subject of debate, but your eternal happi- 
ness or misery; where the cause is still undeter- 
mined, but, perhaps, the very moment I am speak- 
ing may fix the irrevocable decree that shall last 
forever: and yet, notwithstanding all this, you can 
hardly sit with patience to bear the tidings of your 
own salvation ; I plead the cause of Heaven, and 
yet I am scarcely attended to,' &c. 

The style, the abruptness of a beginning like this, 
lu the closet would appear absurd ; but in the put- 
fit it to attended with the most lasting impressions : 
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that style which, in the closet, night jastfe 4» called 
flimsy, seems the true mode of eloquence here* X 
never read a fine composition under the title of a 
sermon, that I do uot think the author has mis*a 
called his piece ; for the talents to he used in -writ* 
mg well, entirely differ from thoae of apealciac 
well. The qualifications ibr speaking, as has beea\ 
already observed, are easily acquired; they are) 
accomplishments which may he taken up by every 
candidate who will be a$ the pains of stooping. Ins- 
pressed with a sense of the truths he is about ta) 
deliver, a preacher disregards the applause or the) 
cnutempt of his audience, and he insensibly assume* 
a just and manly sincerity. With this talent alone) 
wo see what crowds are drawn' around enthusiasts, 
even destitute of common sense; what number* 
couverted to Christianity. Folly may sometimes 
set an example for wisdom to practise ; and our 
regular divines may borrow instruction from even 
methodists, who go their circuits, and preach prises 
among the populace. £veh Whitfield may he placed 
as a model to some of our young divines ; let them 
join to their own good sense his earnest manner of 
delivery, 

. It will be perhaps objected, that, by confining 
the excellences of a preacher to proper assurance* 
earnestness, and openness of style, I make the qua- 
lifications too trifling for estimation : there will be 
something called oratory brought up on this occa- 
sion; action, attitude, grace, elocution, may be 
repeated as absolutely necessary to complete the 
character : but let us not be deceived ; common 
sense is seldom swayed by fine tones, muMcal pe- 
riods, just attitudes, or the display of a white hand- 
kerchief; oratorial behaviour, except in very abla 
hands indeed, generally sinks into awkward and pal- 
try affectation. 

It must he observed, however, that these rules 
are calculated only for him who would instruct the 
vulgar, who stand in mast need of instruction ; t* 
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address philosophers, and to obtain the chtracter of 
a polite preacher among the polite— a much more 
useless, though more sought-for character — requires 
• different method of proceed) ng. All I shall ob* 
serve en this- head is, to entreat the polemic divine, 
in his controversy with the deist, to act rather offso* 
sivelys^han to defend;, to push home the grounds 
of bis belief, and the impracticability of theirs, 
rather than to spend time in solving the objections of 
every opponent. ' It is ten to one/ says a late 
writer on the art of war, ' but that the assailant 
t^srho attacks the enemy in his trenches, is always- 
victorious/ 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might employ* 
themselves more to the benefit of society, by decliu* 
tng all controversy, than by exhibiting even the pro* 
fonndest skill in polemic disputes : their contests 
with each other often turn on speculative trifles; 
and their disputes with the deists are almost at 
an end; since they can have no more than victory ; 
and that they'are already possessed of, as their an* 
tagonists have been driven into a confession of the 
necessity of revelation, or an open avowal of athet 
ism. To continue the disptfte longer would only 
eudauger it ; the sceptic is ever expert at puzsKng 
a debate which he finds hiouetf unable to continue, 
< and, like an Olympic boxer, generally fights best 
when undermost.' 
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OH THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM SENDING A JUDICIOUS TRAVEL* 
I.ER INTO ASIA. 



1HAVE frequently been amaeed at the ignorance 
of almoit all the European travellers, who have 
penetrated any considerable way eastward into 
Asia. They have all been influenced either by mo- 
tives of commerce or piety, and their accounts are 
such as might reasona b ly be expected from men of 
a very narrow or very prejudiced education— the 
dictates of superstition, or the resuk of ignorance. 
Is it not surprising, that, of such a variety of adven- 
turers, not one single philosopher should be found 
among the number .' For, as to the travels of Ge- 
melli, the learned are long agreed that the whole is 
but an imposture. 

There is scarce any country, how rude or nncuU 
tivated soever, where the inhabitants are not pos- 
sessed of some peculiar secrets, either in nature or 
art, which might be transplanted with success; thus* 
for instance, in Siberian Jartary, the natives extract 
a strong spirit from milk, which is a secret probably 
unknown to the chemists in Europe. In the most 
savage parts of India they are possessed of the 
secret of dying vegetable substances searlet, and 
likewise that of refining lead into a metal, which, 
for hardness and colour, is little inferior to silver ; 
not oue of which secrets but would, in Europe, 
. make a man's fortune. The power of the Asiatics 
in producing^ winds, or bringing down rain, the. 
Europeans are apt to treat aS fabulous, because 
they have no instances of the like nature among 
themselves; hut they would have treated the se- 
crets o# gunpowder, and the mariner's compass, in 
the same manner, bad they beta told the Chinese 
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peed mek nets hems* the mrentkra tn common 
with themselves at heme. 

Of all the £aglish phttesopfaers, I most r ev e rence 
Beeoa, that great and hardy genius : be it is, who, 
undaunted toy the seeming difficulties that oppose, 
prompts human, curiosity to exasmne every part of 
nature; and eve* enhorts man to try whether he 
eennot subject the tempest, the thunder, atMl even 
earttoquakea* to huaun control. • Oh ! had a man of 
hi* daring spirit, of Jus genius, penetration, aod 
seaming, travelled to those countries which have 
been waked only toy the superstitious and ineseen* 
my, what might not mankind expect ! How would 
he«nlifhten the regions to which he travelled ! and 
what a variety ef knowledge and useful improve* 
men* would lie not bring hack ki -exchange ! 
• There ia probably no country so barbarous, that 
would pet disclose all it knew, if it received equiva- 
lent information; nnd I am apt to thick, that a 
person who was ready to give more knowledge than 
he received, would be welcome wherever he came. 
All his care in travelling should only be, to suit his 
Intellectual banquet to the people with whom he 
epnversed: he thould not attempt Co teach the un» 
lettered Tartar astronomy, nor yet instruct the 
polite Chinese in the arts of subsistence: he should 
endeavour to improve the barbarian in the secrets 
ef living comfortably; and the iahabitsnt of a 
more refined country, .in the speculative pleasures 
of science. How much more nobly would s philoso- 
pher, thus employed, spend his time, than by sitting 
at home, earnestly intent upon adding one star 
more to his catalogue, or one monster more to hit 
collection ; or still, if possible, more triflingly sedu- 
lous, in the incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of 
cherry stones! 

I never consider this subject without being sur- 
prised that none of those societies so laudably 
mtabteshed in England for the promotion of arts 
aU learning, hese ever thonght of sending one of 
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their member* into the most eastern parts of Asia, 
to make what discoveries he was able. To be con- 
vinced of the utility of such an undertaking, let 
them but read the relations of their own travellers. 
It will there be found, that they are as often de- 
ceived themselves, as they attempt to deceive 
others. The merchants tell us, perhaps, the price 
of different commodities, the methods of baling 
«them up, and the -properest manner for a Euro- 
pean to preserve his health in the country. The 
missionary, on the other hand, informs us with 
what pleasure the country to which he was sent 
embraced Christianity,, and the numbers he con- 
verted ; what methods he took to keep Lent in a 
region where there was no fish, or the shifts he 
made to celebrate the rites of his religion, in places 
where there was neither bread nor wine: such 
accounts, with the usual appendage of marriages 
and funerals* inscriptions, rivers, and mountains, 
make up the whole of a European traveller's diary: 
but as to all the secrets of which the inhabitants are 
possessed, those are universally attributed to magic; 
and when the traveller can give no other account of 
the wonders he sees performed, he very contentedly 
ascribes them to the devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the English 
chemist, that, if every artist would but discover 
what new observations occurred to him in the 
exercise of his trade, philosophy would thence gain 
innumerable improvements. It may be observed, 
with still greater justice, that, If the useful know* 
ledge of every country, howsoever barbarous, was 
gleaned by a judicious observer, the advantages 
would be inestimable. Are there not, even in 
Europe, many useful inventions, known or prac- 
tised but in one place? Their instrument, as an 
example, for cutting down corn in Germany, is 
much more handy and expeditious, in my opinion, 
than the sickle used in England. The cheap and 
Villous manner of making vioegar, without pre* 
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vious fermentation, is known only In a part of 
France. If such discoveries therefore remain still 
to be known at home, what funds of knowledge 
might not be collected in countries yet unexplored , 
or only passed through by ignorant travellers in 
hasty caravans i 

The caution with which foreigners are received in 
Asia, may be alleged as an objection to such a do* 
sign. But how readily have several European mer- ' 
chants found admission into regions the most sua* 
picioos, under the character of sanjapins, or north- 
ern pilgrims? To such, not even China itself denies 



To send out a traveller properly qualified for 
these purposes, might be an object of national con* 
earn : it would, in some measure, repair the breaches 
made by ambition ; and might show that there 
were still some who boasted a greater name than 
that of patriots, who professed themselves lovers of 
men. 

• The only difficulty would remain in choosing a 
proper person for so arduous an enterprise. Ha 
should be a man of a philosophical turn ; one apt 
to deduce consequences of general utility from 
particular occurrences; neither swotn with pride, 
■or hardened by prejudice ; neither wedded to one 
particular system, nor instructed only in one par- 
ticular science; neither wholly a botanist, nor 
quite an antiquarian : his mind should be tinctured 
with miscellaneous knowledge, and his manners 
humanised by an intercourse with men. He should 
be, in some measure, an enthusiast to the design ; 
fond of travelling, from a rapid imagination, and an, 
innate love of change ; furnished with a body capa* 
Me of sustaining every fatigue, aad a heart not 
easily terrified at danger. , ,.<TT?^x 
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A JIEVERIE AT THE BOAR'&HEAD 
TAVERN, IK EASTCHEAP. 



THE improvemeats we make ia mental aoqairt> 
menu, only reader as each day more seusiele 
©/ the defect* of ovr coastitutioa: with this tn view, 
therefore, let as ofteu recnr to the aavssesnentt of 
/ouch; eudeawoar at forget age aad wisdom, aad, 
as far as innocence goes, be as much a boy as tat 
best of them. 

Let idle declaimers mount over the degeneracy of 
the age ; bat, in my opinion, every age is the same. 
Tbis I am sore of, that man, in every season, is a 
poor, fretful being, with no other means to escape 
the calamities of the times, but by eadeavouring to 
forget them ; for, if he attempts to resist, he is <e* 
tainly undone. If I feel poverty and paia, 1 am 
not so hardy as to quarrel with the eaecutiooer, 
even while under correction :, I find myself no way 
disposed to make fine speeches, while 1 am making 
Wry faces. In a word, let me drink when the fit is 
on, to make me insensible ; and drink when it is 
over, for joy that I feel pain no longer. 

The character of old Falstaff, even with all his 
faults, gives me more consolation than the most 
studied efforts of wisdom : I here behold an agree- 
able old fellow, forgetting, age, and showing me the 
way to be young at ai&tr-five. Sure 1 am well able 
Jo be as merry, though not so comical, as he. Is it 
not in my power to have, though not so mach wit, 
at least as mach vivacity?— Age, care, wisdom, 
reflection, begone !— 1 give you to the winds. Let'js 
have t'other bottle : here's to -the memory of 
Shakspeare, falstaff, and all the merry men of 
Eastcheap. 

Such Wirt the reflections that naturally arose 
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%MleI sac at the B«*rVh*ari ts*ern* stm 1*^ at 
Easteheeo. Here, by a pleasant fee, in the aery 
room where old sir John Fetttaff cracked hie jokes* 
in the very chair which was sometimes honoured by 
prince Henry, and so m e t i m es polluted by his namsa 
**al, merry compaeionst I sat and ruminated on the 
folKes of youth ; wished to be young again ; bat 
waa resolved'to make the best of life while itlasteeY 
and now and then compared past and ppasent timet 
together. I considered myself a* the only living 
repf esentalive of the old knight ; and transported 
my imagination back to the times when the prince 
and- he gave life to the revel, and mado even dt» 
beochery not disgusting. The room also conspired 
to throw my reflection* hack into antiquity : the 
eek toot*, the Gothic windows, an* the ponderous 
chimney -piece, had long withstood the moth of 
time: the watc h ma n had gone twelve: my com- 
panions had all stolen off, and none now remained 
with rae but the landlord. From Him I could have 
wished to know the history of a tavern that had 
such a. long soceeesie* of customers : I could not 
help thinking that anv account of this kind would 
be a pleasing contrast of the manners of different 
ages; but my landlord could give me no inform*, 
tion. He continued to dose, and sot, and tell a feet 
dious story* as most ether landlords usually do; 
and, though he said nothing, yet was never silent c 
one good joke followed another good joke, and 
the best joke of all was generally begun towards the 
end of a bottle. I found at last, however, hia win* 
and his conversation operate by degrees : he insen- 
sibly began to alter his appearance. His cravat 
seemed quilled into a ruff, and hia breeches swelled 
into » fardingale, I new fancied him changing 
sexes; and, as my eyes began to dose in slumber^ 
I imafmed my fat landlord actually converted inte 
as fat a landlady. However, sleep made but few 
changes in my situation ; the tavern, the apertmen*. 
aud the tabic, continued an before ; nothing 
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fared mutation but my host, who was (airly altered 
into a gentlewoman, whom I knew to be dame 
Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the days of sir 
John; and the liquor we were drinking, which 
seemed converted into sack and sugar. 

« My dear Mrs. Quickly/ cried I (for I knew her 
perfectly well at first sight), • I »m heartily glad to 
tee you. How have you left Falstaff, Pistol, and 
the rest of our friends below stairs ? Brave and 
hearty, I hope ?*— ' In good sooth/ replied she, • he 
did deserve to live for ever; but he roaketh foul 
work ou't where he bath flitted. Queen Proserpine 
and he have quarrelled, for his attempting a rape 
upon her divinity ; and were it not that she still 
had bowels of compassion, it more than seems 
probable he might have been now sprawling in 
Tartarus.' 

. I now found that spirits still preserve the frailties 
of the flesh ; and that, according to the laws of criti- 
cism and dreaming, ghosts have been known to be 
guilty of even more than Platonic affection : where- 
fore, as I found her too much moved on such a 
topic to proceed, I was resolved to change the sub- 
ject; and desiring she would pledge me in a 
bumper, observed with a sigh, that our sack was 
nothing now to what it was in former days. ' Ah, 
Mrs. Quickly, those were merry times when you 
drew sack for prince Henry: men were twice as 
strong, and twice as wise, and much braver, and 
ten thousand times more charitable, than now. 
Those were the timet! The battle of Agincourt 
was a victory indeed 1 Ever since that, we have 
only been degenerating ; and I have lived to see 
the day when drinking is no longer fa s hio nable. 
When men wear clean shirts, and women show 
their necks and arms, all are degenerated, "Mrs. 
Quickly ; and we shall probably, in another cen- 
tury, be fritted away into beaux or monkeys. Had 
you been on earth to see what I have seen, it 
congeal all the blood in your body (your 
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tool I mean). Why, our very nobility now have 
the intolerable arrogance, in spite of what it every 
day remonstrated from the press ; our very nobility, * 
J say, have the assurance to frequent assemblies, 
and presume to be as merry as the vulgar. See, 
my very friends have scarce manhood enough to sit 
to it till eleven; and I only am left to make a 
night on'u Pr'ythee do me the favour to console 
me a little for their absence by the story of your 
own adventures, or the history of the tavern where 
we are now sitting. I fancy the narrative may 
have something singular.' 

< Observe this apartment,* interrupted my com- 
panion, * of neat device and excellent workmanship 
—-In this room I have lived, child, woman, and 
ghost, more than three hundred years : I am order* 
ed by Pluto to keep an annual register of every 
transaction that passeth here ; and I have whilom 
complied three hundred tomes, which eftsoons may 
be submitted to thy regards.'— • None of your whil- 
oms or eftsoons, Mrs. Quickly, if you please,' I 
replied ; ' I know you can talk every whit as well 
as I can ; for, as you have lived here so long, it is 
but natural to suppose you should learn the conver- 
sation of the company. Believe me, dame, at best, 
you have neither too much sense, nor too much 
language, to spare ; so give me both as well as you 
can : but first, my service to you ; old women should 
water their clay a little now and then ; and now to 
your story.' 

' The story of my own adventures,' replied the 
vision, ' is but short and unsatisfactory ; for, be- 
lieve me, Mr. Rigmarole, believe me, a woman 
with a butt of sack at her elbow, is never long- 
Jived. 3ir John's death afflicted me to such a de- 
gree, that 1 sincerely believe, to drown sorrow, I 
drank more liquor myself than 1 drew for my cus- 
tomers : my grief was sincere, and the sack was 
excellent. The prior of a neighbouring convent 
(for our priors then had at much power as a Mid- 
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dlese* jostkfe now), he, t say, it was who fate me* 
a license for keeping a disorderly house; upo* 
condition, that I should never make hard bargains 
With the clergy; that he should have a bottle of 
sack every morning, and the liberty of confessing 
which of my girls" he thought proper in privMfc 
every night. I had continued for several years td 
pay this tribute ; and he, it must be confessed 1 , 
continued as rigorously to exact it. f grew Old 
insensibly ; my customers continued, however*, td 
eomptimehf my looks white I was by, but I could 
hear them say I was wearing when my back was 
turned. The prior, however, still was constant, and 
so weTe half his convent ; but one fatal morning he 
missed the usual beverage, for I had incautiously 
drank over night the last bottle myself. What win 
you have on*t ? The very next *rtay Doll Tearsheet 
and I were sent to the house of correction, and 
accused of keeping a low bawdy-house. In short, 
we were so well purified there with stripes, mortifi- 
cation, and penance, that we were afterwards 
utterly unfit for worldly conversation: thougU 
sack would have killed me, had I stuck to it, yet 
I soon died for want of a drop of something com- 
fortable, and fairly left my body to the care of the 
beadle. 

• Such is my own history ; but that of the tavern, 
where I have ever since been stationed, affords 
greater variety. In the history of this, which is one 
of the oldest in London, you mav view the dlf» 
fere nt manners, pleasures, and follies of men, at 
different periods. — You will find mankind neither 
better nor worse now than formerly : the vices of 
an uncivilised people are generally more detestable, 
though not so frequent, as those in polite society. 
It is the same luxury which formerly stuffed your 
alderman with plum-porridge, and now crams him 
with turtle. It is the same low ambition that for- 
merly induced a courtier to give up his retigiou to 
please his kfog, and now persuades him lo gtve Mp 
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hi* conscience to please bit minister. It to the 
same vanity that formerly stained our ladies* cheats 
and necks with woad, and now paints them with 
carmine. Tour ancient Briton formerly powdered 
his hair with red earth, like brick*dust, in order to 
appear frightful : your modern Briton cuts bis hair 
on the crown, and plasters it with hog's-lard and 
floor; aad this to make him look killing. It is the 
same vanity, the same folly, end the same Ties, 
only appearing different, as viewed through the 
glass of fashion, in a word, all mankind are 
•a—— ' 

' Sure the woman is dreaming,' interrupted I.— 
'Hone of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you 
love me ; they only give me the spleen* Tell me 
your history at once. I love stories, but bate 
reasoning/ 

' If you please then, sir,' returned my com* 
psnion, ' I'll read you an abstract, which I made, 
of the three hundred volumes I mentioned just 
now : 

4 My body was no sooner laid in the dust, than 
the prior and several of his convent came to purify 
the tavern from the pollutions with which they 
said I had filled it. Masses were said in every 
room, relics were exposed upon every piece of fur- 
niture, and the whole house washed with a deluge 
of holy water. My habitation was*soon converts* 
into a monastery ; instead of customers now apply- 
ing for sack and sugar, my rooms were crowded 
with images, relics, saints, whores, and friars. In- 
stead of being a scene of occasional debauchery, 
it was now filled with continued lewdness. #The 
prior led the fashion, and the whole convent imi- 
tated his pious example. Matrons came hither to 
confess their sins, and to commit new. Virgtes 
tame hither who seldom went virgins away. Iffor 
was this a convent peculiarly wicked ; every eon. 
vent at that period was equally fond of pleasure, 
and gave a boundless loose to appetite. The lews 
F 
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allowed it; -each priest had a right to a favourite 
aompamon, and a power of discarding her as often 
.as he pleased. The laity grumbled, quarrelled with 
their wives and daughters, hated their confessors, 
and maintained them in opulence and ease. These, 
these were happy times, Mr. Rigmarole: these 
were times of piety, bravery, and simplicity!'— 
• Not so very happy, neither, good madam ; pretty 
much like the present : those that lahoar, starve ; 
and those that do nothing, wear fine clothes and 
live in luxury.' 

• Iu this manner the fathers lived, for some years, 
without molestation ; they transgressed, confessed 
themselves to each other, and were forgiven. One 
evening, however, our prior keeping a lady of dis- 
tinction somewhat too long at confession, her hus- 
band unexpectedly came upon them, and testified 
all the indignation which was natural upon such an 
occasion. The prior assured the gentleman that it 
was the devil who had put it into his heart ; and 
the lady was very certain, that she was under the 
influence of magic, or she could never have be- 
haved in so unfaithful a manner. The husband, 
-however, was not to be put off by such evasions, but 
aummoned both before the tribunal of justice. His 
proofs were flagrant, and he expected large da- 
mages. Such, indeed, lie had a right to expect, 
were the -tribunals of those days constituted in the 
same manner as they are now. The cause of the 
-priest was to be tried before an assembly of priests; 
and a layman was to expect redress only from 
their impartiality and candour. What plea then 
«to you think the prior made to obviate this accu- 
sation? He denied the fact, and challenged the 
plaintiff to try the merits of their cause by single 
eombat. It was a little hard, you may be sure, 
upon the poor gentleman, not only to be made a 
cuckold, but to be obliged to fight a duel into the 
bargain; yet such was the justice of the times. 
Xue prior threw down his glove, and the Injured 
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husband was obliged to take H up, ia token of his 
Accepting the challenge. Upon this, the psiest 
supplied his champion, for it was not lawful for" the 
clergy to fight; and the defendant and plaintiff, 
according to .custom, were pat in prison ; both 
ordered to fast aud pray, every method being pre* 
vioosly used to induce both to a confession of the 
truth. After a month's imprisonment, the hair of 
each was cut, their bodies anoiuted with oil, the 
field of battle appointed, and guarded by soldiers, 
while his majesty . presided over the whole in 
person. Both the champions were sworn not to 
seek victory either by fraud or magic. They prayed 
end confessed upon their knees; and after these 
ceremonies, the rest was left to the courage and 
conduct of the combatants. As the champion whom 
the prior had pitched upon, had fought six or 
eight times upon similar occasions, it was no way 
extraordinary to find him victorious in the present 
combat. In short, the husband vas discomfited; 
he was taken from the field of battle, stripped to 
his shirt, and, after one of his legs was cut off, as 
justice ordained in such cases, he was hanged as a 
terror to future offenders. These, these were the 
times, Mr. Rigmarole! you see bow much more 
just, and wise, and valiant, our ancestors were than 
we/ — • 1 rather fancy, madam, that the times then 
were pretty much like our own ; where a multipli- 
city of laws give a judge as much power as a want 
of law ; since he is ever sure to find among the 
number some to countenance his partiality* 

< Our convent, victorious over their enemies, now 
gave a loose to every demonstration of joy. The 
lady became a nun, the prior was made a bishop, 
sad three Wickliffites were burned in the illumine* 
tions and fire- works that were made on the pre- 
sent occasiou. Our convent now began to enjoy 
s very high degree of reputation. There was not 
ene in Loudon that had the character of hating 
heretics so mnch as ours. Ladies of the first dis. 
tinction chose from our convent their confessors - 
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in short, it flourished, and might have flourished to 
this hour, but for a fatal accident, which terminated 
In ib overthrow. The lady whom the prior had 
placed in a nunnery, and whom he continued to 
visit for some time with great punctuality, began at 
last to perceive that she was quite forsaken. Se- 
eluded from conversation, as usual, she now enter- 
tained the visions of a devotee; found herself 
Strangely disturbed ; but hesitated in determining, 
whether she was possessed by an angel or a demon. 
She was not long in suspense ; for, upon vomiting 
a large quantity of crooked pins, and finding the 
palms of her hands turned outwards, she quickly 
concluded that she was possessed by the devil. 
She soon lost entirely the use of speech ; and when 
she seemed to speak, every body that was present 
perceived that her voice was not her own, but that 
of the devil within her. In short, she was bewitch- 
ed ; and all the difficulty lay in determining who 
it could be that bewitched her. The nuns and 
the monks all demanded the magician's name, 
but the devil made no reply ; for he knew they 
had no authority to ask questions. By the 
rules of witchcraft, when an evil spirit has 
taken possession, he may refuse to answer any 
questions asked him, unless they are put by a 
bishop; and to these he is obliged to reply. A 
bishop, therefore! was sent for, and now the whole 
secret came out : the devil reluctantly Owned that 
he was a servant of the prior ; that by his command 
he resided in his present habitation; and that, 
without his command, he was resolved to keep in 
possession. The bishop was an able exorcist; he 
drove the devil out by force of mystical arms ; the 
prior was arraigned for witchcraft ; the witnesses 
were strong and numerous against Jiim, not less 
than fourteen persons being by who heard the 
devil speak Latin. There was no resisting such a 
cloud of witnesses; the prior was condemned; 
""ho had assisted at so many burnings, was 
mseif in turn. These were tiroes, Mr. 
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Rigmarole ; the people of those timet were not int- 
deis, as now, but sincere believers!' — ' Equally 
fruity with ourselves ; thej believed what the devil 
was pleased to tell them ; and we seem rewired, at 
last, to believe neither God nor devil.' 

* Alter such a stain upon the convent, it was not 
to be supposed it could subsist .any longer ; the 
tethers were ordered to decamp, and the house was 
once again converted into a tavern. The Jung con- 
ferred it on one of bis cast-off mistresses ; she was 
constituted landlady by royal authority ; and, as the 
tavern was in the neighbourhood of the court, and 
the mistress a very polite woman, it began to have 
more business than ever, and sometimes took not 
less than' four shillings a»day. 

' But perhaps you are desirous of knowing what 
were the peculiar qualifications of women of fashion 
at that period ; and in a description of the present- 
landlady, you will have a tolerable idea of all the 
rest. This lady was the daughter of a nobleman, 
and received such an education in the country as 
became her quality, beauty, and great expectations* 
She could mate shifts and hose for herself and all 
the servants of the family, when she was twelve 
.years old. She knew the names of the four-aud- 
twenty letters, so that it was impossible to bewitch 
her; and this was a greater piece of learning than 
any lady in the whole country could pretend to. 
She was always up early, and saw breakfast served 
in the great hall by six o'clock. At this scene of 
festivity she generally improved good humour, by 
telling her dreams, relating stories of spirits, seve- 
ral of which she herself had seen, and one of 
which she was reported to have killed with a 
black aafted knife. From hence she usually went 
to make pastry in the larder, and here she was fol- 
lowed by her sweethearts, who were much helped 
on in conversation by struggling with her for kisses. 
About ten, miss generally went to play at hot* 
cookies and tt*nd-ra*n's.buff in the parlour; aoH 
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when they oung folks (for they seldom played et*otf 
cackles when grown old) were tired of sach amuse* 
ments, the gentlemen entertained miss with the 
history of tneir greyhounds, bear-baitings, and vie 
tones at C4id gel-playing. If the weather was fine* 
they ran at the ring, or shot at butts, while miss heid 
in her hand a ribbon, with which she adorned the 
conqueror. Her mental qualifications were exactly 
fitted to her external accomplishments. Before she 
was fifteen, she could tell the story of Jack the 
Giant-Killer; could name every mountain that was 
inhabited by fairies; knew a witch at first sight; 
and could repeat four Latin prayers without a 
prompter. Her dress was perfectly fashionable ; 
her arms and her hair were completely covered ; a 
monstrous muff was put round her neck, so that her 
head seemed like that of John the Baptist placed in 
a charger. In short, wheu completely equipped, 
her appearance was so very modest, that she dis- 
covered Utile more than her nose. These were the 
times, Mr. Rigmarole, when every lady that had a 
good nose might set up for a beauty ; when every 
woman that could tell stories might be cried up for 
a wit.' — < I am as much displeased at those dresses 
which conceal too much, as at those which discover 
too much : I am equaHy an enemy to a female 
dunce, or a female pedant.' 

' You may be . sure that miss chose a husband 
with qualifications resembling Iter own ; she pitched 
vpon a courtier equally remarkable for hunting and 
drinking, who had given several proofs of his 
great virility among the daughters of his tenants 
and domestics. They fell ia love at first sight (for 
such was the gallantry of the times), were married, 
came to court, and madam appeared with superior 
qualifications. The kiug was struck with her 
beauty. All property was at the king's command ; 
the husband was obliged to resign all pretensions 
in his wife to the sovereign whom God anoiuted, to 
commit adultery where he thought proper. Tbt 
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king tared her for same time ; bat, at length, repent* 
teg of his misdeeds, and instigated by his father 
confessor, from a principle of conscience, removed 
her from- his levee to the bar of this tavern, and 
took a new mistress ia her stead. Let it not sur- 
prise you to behold the mistress of a king degraded 
to so humble an office. As the ladies had no men- 
tal accomplishments, a good face was enough to 
raise them to the royal couch ; and she who was 
this day a royal mistress, might the next, wheu her 
beauty palled upon enjoyment, be doomed to infamy 
and want. 

* Under the care of this lady, the tavern grew 
into great reputation; the courtiers had not yet 
learned to game, but they paid it off by drinking ; 
drunkenness is ever the vice of a barbarous, and 
gaming of a luxurious age. They had not such fre- 
i quent entertainments as the moderns have, but 
were more expensive and more luxurious in those 
they had. All their fooleries were more elaborate, 
and more admired by the great and the vulgar, 
than now. A courtier has been known to spend his 
whole fortune at a single combat; a king, to mort- 
gage his dominious to furnbh out the frippery of a 
tournament. There were certain days appointed 
for riot and debauchery, and to be sober at such 
times was reputed a crime. Kings themselves set 
the example; and I have seen monarchs in this 
room drunk before the entertainment was half con- 
cluded. These were the times, sir, when kings kept 
mistresses, and got drunk in. j»ublic ; they were too 
plain and simple in those happy times to hide their 
vices, and act the hypocrite, as now.'-**' Lord, Mrs. 
Quickly !' interrupting her, * I expected to hear a 
story, and here you are going tp tell me I know 
not what of times and vices ; pr*y thee let me entreat 
thee once more to wave reflections, and give thy 
'Ju*te»y w»thoat4«viatiAn.> 

* No lady upon earth,' continued my visionary 
*erre»pondent» « knew how to put off her damaged 
\ 
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wine- or women with more art than she. When 
ttese grew flat, or those paltry, it was bat changing 
tie Barnes ; the wine became excellent, and the 
f iris agreeable. She was also possessed of the en- 
gaging leer, die chuck under the chin, winked at a 
dooble-entendre, could nick the opportunity of call- 
ing for something comfortable, and perfectly under- 
stood the distinct moments when to withdraw. The 
gallants of those times pretty much resembled tht 
bloods of ours ; they were fond of pleasure, but 
quite ignorant of the art of refining upon it : thus 
a court-bawd of those times resembled the common, 
low-lived harridan of a modern bagnio. — Witness, ye 
powers of debauchery ! how often I have been pre- 
sent at the various appearances of drookeuness, riot, 
guilt, and brutality. A tavern is a true picture of 
human infirmity; in history we find only one side of 
the age exhibited to our view; but in the accounts 
of a tavern we see every age equally absurd and 
equally vicious. :. 

* Upon this lady's decease, the tavern was suc- 
cessively occupied by adventurers, bullies, .pimps, 
and gamesters. Towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry VII. gaming was more universally 
practised in England than even now. Kings them- 
selves have been known to play off, at primero, not 
only all the money and jewels they could part with, 
but the very images in churches. The last Henry 
played away, iu this very room, not only the four 
great bells of St. Paul's cathedral, but the fine image 
of St. Paul, which stood upon the top of the spire, 
to sir Miles Partridge, who took them down the next ' 
day, and sold them by auction. Have you then 
any cause to regret being born in the times you now 
live in, or do you still believe that human nature con- 
tinues to run on declining every age ? If we observe 
the actions of the busy part of mankind, your ances* 
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even dishonest, than you. 1/, forsaking history, we 
only trace them in their hours of amusement and 
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dissipation, we shall find them more sensual, more 
entirely devoted to pleasure, and infinitely mofe 
selfish. 

' The last hostess of note I find upon record was 
Jane Rouse. She was born among the lower ranks 
of the people; and, by frugality and extreme com* 
plaisance, contrived to acquiro a moderate fortune : 
this she might have enjoyed for many years, had aha 
not unfortunately quarrelled with one of her neigh, 
bours, a woman who was in high repute fa/ sanctity 
through the whole parish. In the times of which I 
speak, two women seldom quarrelled that one did 
not accuse the other of witchcraft, and she who first 
contrived to vomit crooked pins Was sure to come off 
victorious. The scandal of a modern tea-table dif- 
fers widely from the scandal of former times; the 
fascination of a lady's eyes, at present, is regarded as 
a compliment ; but if a lady formerly should be ac- 
cused of having witchcraft in her eyes, it were much 
better, both for her soul and body, that she had no 
eyes at all. 

4 In short, Jane Rouse was accused of witchcraft, 
and, though she made the best defence she could, it 
was all to no purpose ; she was taken from her own 
bar to the bar of the Old Bailey, condemned, and 
executed accordingly. These were times, indeed 1 
when even women conld not scold in safety. 

* Since her time the tavern underwent several re- 
volutions, according to the spirit of the times, or the 
dispositions of the reigning monarch. It was this 
day a brothel, and the next a conventicle for enthu- 
siasts. It was one year noted tor harbouring Whigs, 
and the next infamous for a retreat to tories. Soma 
years ago it was in high vogue, but at present it 
seems declining. This only may be remarked in ge- 
neral, that whenever taverns flourish most, the times 
are then most extravagant and luxurious.'-^* Lord, 
Mrs. Quickly !* interrupted I, • you have really de- 
ceived me ; I expected a romance, and here you > 
have been this half-hour giving me only a description 

Fa 
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of the spirit of the times; if you have nothing Imt 
tedious remarks to communicate, seek some other 
hearer ; I am determined to hearken only to stories. 1 
, I had scarce concluded, when my eyes and ears 
seemed opened to my landlord, who had been i all 
this while giving me an account of the repairs he had 
made in the house, and was now got into the atory 
of the cracked glass in the dining-room. 



ON QUACK DOCTORS* 

' TirHATEVER may be the merits of the Enclish in 
W other sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent 
in the art of healing. There is scarcely a disorder ' 
incident to humanity, against which our advertising 
doctors are not possessed with a most infallible an- 
tidote. The professors of other arts confess the 
inevitable intricacy of things; talk with doubt, and 
decide with hesitation : but doubting is entirely un- 
known in mediciue: the advertising professors here 
delight in cases of difficulty ; be the disorderever so 
desperate or radical, you will find numbers in< every 
street, who, by levelling a pill at the part affected, 
promise a certain cure without loss of time, know- 
ledge of a bed-fellow, or hinderance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, 
their benevolence amases me. They not only, m 
general, g^e their medicines for half-valne, but use 
the most persuasive remonstrances to iuduee the 
aick to come and be cured. Sure there must be 
something strangely obstinate in an English patient, 
vtho refuses so much health upon such easy terms! 
Does he take a pride in being bloated with a dropsy? 
•doe* he find pleasure in the alternations of an inter- 
-% fever? or feel as much satisfaction is 
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flnfsiag up bis goat, as he found pleasure i 
ingit? He most, otherwise he would nev 
such repeated assurances of instant relic 
can be more convincing than the manner 
the sick are invited to be well ? The do 
fcegs the most earnest attention of the [ 
what be is going to propose ; he solemnly ai 
pill was never fonnd to want success; he | 
a list of those who have been rescued from i 
by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all th 
are many here who oow and then think p 
be sick :— only sick did I say? there are s< 
even think proper to die ! Yes, by the heai 
facias, they die! though they might have p 
the health-restoring specific for half-a-crown 
comer. 

I can never enough admire the sag&cit 
country for the encouragement given to th< 
ors of this art; with what indulgence < 
foster up those of her own growth, and kindl 
those that come from abroad ! Like a slf 
dener, she invites them from every foreign c 
herself. Here every great exotic strikes ai 
imported,- and feels the genial beam of 
while the mighty metropolis, like one vast m 
dunghill, receives them indiscriminately 
breast, and supplies each with more tha 
nourishment. 

In other countries, the physician pretend 
disorders in the lump ; the same doctor who 
the gout in the toe, shall pretend to presc 
pain in the head; and he who at one tim< 
consumption, shall at another give dm 
dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous ! thi: 
a mere jack of all trades. Is the animal 
less complicated than a brass pin 1 Not 
ten different hands are»required to mak 
pin; and shall the body be set right by c 
operator? 
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' The English we sensible of the force of this re*. 
soning; they have therefore one doctor for the eyes* 
another for the toes ; they have their sciatica doc- 
tors, and inoculating doctors; they have one doctor 
•who is modestly content with securing them from 
bug-bites, and five hundred who prescribe for the 
bite of mad dogs. 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anec- 
dotes of the great, however minute or trifling* I 
must present you, inadequate as my abilities are to 
the subject, with au account of one or two of those 
personages who lead in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is doctor Richard 
Hock, F. U. N. This great man is short of stature, 
is fat, and waddles as be walks* He always wears a 
white three-tailed wig, nicely combed, and frissled 
upon each cheek. Sometimes he carries a cane, but 
a bat never: it is indeed very remarkable that this 
extraordinary personage should never wear a hat; 
but so it is, a hat he never wears. He is usually 
drawn, it the top of his own hills, sitting in his arm* 
chaff, holding a little bottle between his finger and 
thumb, and surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, 
pills, packets, and gallipots. Do man can pro- 
mise fairer or better than he ; for, as he observes, 
* Be ybur disorder never so far goue, be under no 
uneasiness, make yourself quite easy, I can cure 
you.* 

The next in fame, though by some reckoned of 
equal pretensions, is doctor Timothy Franks, F. 0# 
O. II. living in the Old Bailey. As Rock is re* 
markably squab, his great rival Franks is as remark- 
able tell. He was born in the year of the Christian 
sera 100/3, and is, while I now write, exactly sixty, 
eight years three months and four days old. Age, 
however, has no ways impaired his usual health and 
vivacity; I am told he generally walks with his 
breast open. This gentleman, who is of a mixed 
reputation, is particularly remarkable for a becom- 
ing- assurance, which carries him gently through 
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Bfej for, except doctor Rock, none are more blessed 
with the advantages of face than Dr. Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 
little. I am almost ashamed to mention it. Let 
the foibles of the great rest in peace. Yet I must 
impart the -whole. These two great men are actual* 
ly now at variance"; like mere men, mere common 
mortals.— Rock advises the world to beware of bog- 
trotting quacks; Franks retorts the wit and the sar- 
casm, by fixing on his rival the odious appellation of 
Dumpling Btck. He calls the serious doctor Rock, 
Dumpling Dick ! Head of Confucius, what profana. 
tion! Dumpling Dick ! What a pity, ye powers, that 
the learned, who were born mutually to assist iu 
enlightening the world, should thus differ among 
themselves, and make even the profession ridicu- 
lous! Sure the world is wide enough, at least, for 
two great personages to figure in : men of science 
should leave controversy to the little world below 
them; and then we might see Rock and Franks 
walking together, hand in hand, smiling onward to 
immortality. 



ADVEHTURES OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 

T AM fond of amusement, in whatever company it 
**■ is to be found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, 
is ever pleasing to me. I went some davs ago to 
take a walk in St. James's Park, about the hour in 
which company leave it to go to dinner. There 
were but few in the walks, and those who staid 
Seemed by their looks rather more willing to forget 
that they had an appetite, than gain one. I sat 
down on one of the benches, at the other end of 
which was seated a man in very shabby clothes* 
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We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as 
usual upon such occasion*; and, at last, ventured 
upon conversation. ' 1 beg pardon, sir,* cried I, 
• bat I think I have teen von before ; jour face is fa* 
miliar to me.*—' Tea, sir/ replied he, ' 1 have a 
good familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am at 
well kuown in every town in England as the drome* 
dary, or live crocodile* Yon moat understand, sir, 
that I have been these sixteen years Merry Andrew 
to a puppet-show: last Bartholomew-fair my master 
and I quarrelled, beat each other, and ported ; he to 
sell his poppets to the pincushion-makers in Rose- 
mary-lane, and I to starve in St. James's park.' 

* I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance 
should labour under any difficulties.'—' O sir,' re- 
turned he, ' my appearance is very much at your 
service ; but. though I cannot boast of eating much, 
yet there are few that are merrier: if 1 had twenty 
thousand a-year I should be very merry ; aud> thank 
the Fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry 
still. If I have three-pence in my pocket, I never 
refuse to be my three half-pence; and, if I have no 
money, I never scorn to be treated by any that are 
kind enough to pay the reckouing. What think you, 
sir, of a steak and a tankard ? You shall treat me 
now, and I will treat you again when I find you in 
the Park in love with eating, and without money to 
pay for a dinner.' 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of 
a merry companion, we instantly adjourned to a 
neighbouring ale-house, and, in a few moments, had 
a frothing tankard, and a smoking steak, spread on 
the table before us. It is impossible to express bow 
much the sight of such good cheer improved my 
companion's vivacity. ' I like this dinner, sir,' says 
he, * for three reasons : first, because I am naturally 
fond of beef; secondly, because I am hungry; and, 
thirdly and lastly, because I get it for nothing: no 
meat eats so sweet as that for which we do not pay.' 

Be therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed 
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to correspond with bis inclination. After dinner 
was over, he observed that the steak was tough; 
• and yet, sir/ returns he, « bad as it was, it seemed 
a rump-steak to me. O the delights of poverty and a 
good appetite ! We beggars are the very fondlings 
of Nature: the rich she treats like an arrant step- 
mother; they are pleased with nothing; cut a steak 
from what part you will, and it is insupportably 
tough ; dress It up with pickles, and even pickles 
cannot procure them an appetite. But the whole 
creation is filled with" good things for the beggar; 
Calvert's butt out-tastes champaign, and Sedgeley's 
home-brewed excels tokay. Joy, joy, my blood ; 
though our estates lie do where, we have fortunes 
Wherever we go. If an inundation sweeps away hatf 
the grounds in Cornwall, I am content; I have no 
land there : if the stocks sink, that gives me no un- 
easiness; I am no Jew.' The fellow's vivacity, 
joined to his poverty, I own, raised my curiosity to 
know something of his life and circumstances; and I 
entreated that he would indulge my desire.—' That 
I will/ said he, ' and welcome ; only let us drink, to 
prevent our sleeping ; let us have another tankard 
while we are awake; let us have another tankard; 
for, ah, how charming a tankard looks when full ! 

• You must know, then, that I am very well de- 
scended ; my ancestors have made some noise in the 
world, for my mother cried oysters, and my father 
beat a drum: I am told we have even had some 
trumpeters in our family. Many a nobleman can* 
not show so respectful a genealogy; but that is 
neither here nor there. As I was their only child, 
my father designed to breed me up to his own em- 
ployment, which was that of drummer to a puppet- 
show. Thus, the whole employment of my younger 
years was that of interpreter to Punch and king 
Solomon in all his glory. But, though my father 
was very fond of instructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no very great 
progress, because I naturally had no ear for music ; 
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so, at -the age of fifteen, I went end listed for ft sol- 
dier. As I bed ever hated beating a dram, so I 
soon found that I disliked carrying a mnsquet also; 
neither the one trade nor the other were to my 
taste, for I was by nature fond of being a gentle- 
man : besides, I was obliged to obey my captain ; ho 
has his will, 1 have mine, and you have yours : now 
I very reasonably concluded, that it was much 
more comfortable for a man to obey his own will 
than another's* 

* The life of a soldier soon therefore gave me the 
Spleen; I asked leave to quit the set vice; but, as I 
was tall and strong, my captain thanked <p* for my 
kind intention, and said, because he had a regard 
for me, we should not part. 1 wrote to my father a 
very dismal, penitent letter, and desired that be 
would raise money to pay for my discharge ; but 
the good man was as fond of drinking as I,was (sir, 
my service to you,), and those who are fond of 
drinking never pay for other people's discharges: 
in short, he never answered my letter. What could 
be doner If X have not money, said. I to myself, to 
pay for my discharge, I must find an equivalent 
some other way; and that must be by running 
away. I deserted, and that answered my purpose 
every bit as well as if I had bought my discharge. 

« Well, I was now fairly rid of my military env 
plojment; I sold my soldier's clothes, bought 
worse, and, in order not to be overtaken, took 
the most unfrequented roads possible. One evening, 
as I was entering a village, I perceived a man, 
whom 1 afterwards found to be the curate of the 
parish, thrown from his horse in a miry road, and 
almost smothered in the mud. He desired ray 
assistance: I gave it, and drew him out with some 
difficulty. He thanked me for my trouble, and was 
going off; but I followed him home, for I loved 
always to have a man thank me at his own door. 
The curate asked a hundred questions ; as, whose 
-- I was; from whence I came; and whether 
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I would be faithful. I answered him greatly to hi* 
satisfaction, and gave myself one of the best chs> 
racters in the world for sobriety (sir, I have the 
honour of drinking your health), discretion, and 
fidelity. To make a long story short, he wanted a 
servant, and hired me. With him 1 tired but two 
months; we did not much like each other; I was 
fond of eatiug, and he gave me but little to eat ; I 
loved n pretty girl, and the old woman, my fellow* 
servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As they endea- 
voured to starve me between them, I made a pious 
resolution' to prevent their committing murder : I 
stole the eggs as soon as they were laid ; 1 emptied 
•very unfinished bottle that I could lay my hands 
on ; whatever eatable came in my way was sure to 
disappear : in short, they found 1 would not do ; so 
I was discharged one morning, and paid three shil- 
lings and sixpence for two mouths' wages. 

« While my money was getting ready, I employed 
myself in making preparations for my departure ; 
two hens were hatching in an out-house, I weut and 
took the eggs from habit, and, not to separate the 
parents. from the children, I lodged hens and all in 
my knapsack. After this piece of frugality, 1 re- 
turned to receive my money, and, with my knapsack 
on my back aud a staff in my liand, 1 bid adieu, with 
tears in my eyes, to my old benefactor. I had not 
gone far from the house when I heard behind me 
the cry of * Stop thief!' but this only increased my 
dispatch; it would have been foolish for me to 
stop, as I knew the voice could not be levelled 
at me. But hold, I think I passed those two 
months at the curate's without drinking; come, 
the times are dry, and may this be my poison 
if ever I spent two more>pioos, senpid months in all 
my life. 

« Well, after travelling some days, whom should t 
light upon but a company of strolling players ? The 
moment I saw them at a distance, my heart warmed 
to them; I had a sort of natural love for ever 
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thing of the vagabond order : they were employed 
ia •ettling their baggage, which had been overturned 
in a narrow way; 1 offered my assistance, which 
they accepted^; and we soon became so well ac- 
quainted, that they took roe as a servant. This was 
a paradise to me ; they sung, danced, drank, eat, 
and travelled, all at- the same time. By the blood 
of the Mirabels, I thought I had never lived till 
then; I grew as merry as a grig, and laughed 
at every word that was spoken. They liked me as 
much as I liked them ; I was a very good figure, 
as yon see; and, though I was poor, I was not 
modest. ' 

* I love a straggling life above all things in the 
world; sometimes good, sometimes bad; to be warm 
to-day and cold to-morrow ; to eat when one can get 
it, and drink when (the tankard is out) it stands be* 
fore me. We arrived that evening at Tenterdeo, 
«nd took a large room at the Greyhound, where we 
resolved to exhibit Romeo and Juliet, with the 
funeral procession, the grave and the garden scene. 
Romeo was to be performed by a gentleman from 
the theatre-royal in Drury-lane; Juliet, by a lady 
Who had never appeared on any stage before ; and I 
was to snuff the candles : all excellent in our way. 
We had figures enough, but the difficulty was, te 
dress them. The same coat that served Romeo, 
turned with the blue lining outwards, served for his 
friend Mercotio ; a large piece of crape sufficed at 
once for Juliet's petticoat and pall ; a pestle and 
mortar, from a neighbouring apothecary's, answered 
all the purposes of a bell : and our landlord's owa 
family, wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up the 
procession. In ehort, there were but three figures 
among us that might be a«*id to b« dressed with any 
propriety ; I mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, 
and myself. Our performance gave universal satis- 
faction : tho whole audience were enchanted with 
our powers. 
* Tiiere is ouerule by which a strolling player rosy 
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be erer secure of success ; that is, in our theatrical 
way of expressing it, to make a great deal of tM 
character. To speak and act as in common life, is 
not pfayinc, nor is it what people come to see: na- 
tural speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly over the 
palate, and scarce leaves any taste behind it; but 
being high in a part resembles vinegar, which grates 
upon the taste, and one feels it while he is drinking. 
To please in town or country, the way is, to cry, 
wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, 
slap the pockets, and labour like one in the falling* 
sickness : that is the way to work for applause; that 
is the way to gain it. 

« As we received much reputation for our skill on 
this first exhibition, it was but natural for me to 
ascribe part of the success to myself; I snuffed the 
candles, and, let me tell you, that, without a candle- 
snuffer, the piece would lose half its embellish- 
ments, la this manner we continued a fortnight, 
and drew tolerable good houses; but the evening 
before our' intended departure, we gave out our 
very best piece, in which all our strength was to be 
exerted. We had great expectations from this, and 
even doubled our prices, when, behold ? one of the 
principal actors fell ill of a violent fever. This was 
a stroke like thunder to our little company: they 
were resolved to go, in a body, to scold the man fof 
fatting sick at so inconvenient, a time, and that too 
of a disorder that threatened to be expensive. I 
Seised the moment, and offered to act the part my- 
self in his stead. The case was desperated they ac- 
cepted my offer; and I accordingly sat down, with 
the part in my hand and a tankurd before m#. (sir, 
your health), and studied the character, which was 
to be rehearsed the next aVy, and played soon 
after. 

• I found my memo^ excessively helped by 
drinking : I learned raf part with astonishing rapid- 
ity, and bid adieu to snuffing candles ever after. I 
found that Natur^ had designed me for more noble 
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employment, and I wu resolved to take hrr when 
in the humour. We got together in order to re- 
hearse, and I informed my companions, masters now 
no longer, of the surprising ehanga I felt within me. 
Let the sick man, said I, be under no uneasiness to 
get well again: I'll fill his place to universal satis- 
faction ; he may even die, if he thinks proper ; I'll 
engage that he shall never be missed. I rehearsed 
before them, strutted, ranted, and received ap- 
plause. They soon gave out that a new actor of 
eminence was to appear, and immediately all the 
genteel places were bespoke. Before I ascended 
the stage, however, I concluded within myself, that, 
as I brought money to the house, I ought to have 
my share in the profits. Gentlemen (said I, ad* 
dressing our company), i don't pretend to direct 
you; far be it from me to treat you with so much 
ingratitude i you have published my name in the 
bills with the utmost good-natare ; and, as affairs 
stand, cannot act without roe; so, gentlemen, to 
show you my gratitude, I expect to be paid for my 
acting as much as any of you, otherwise I declare 
off: I'll brandish my snuffers and clip candles as 
usual. This was a very disagreeable proposal, but 
they found that it was impossible to refuse it; it was 
irresistible, it was adamant: they consented, and I 
went on in King Bajaaet: my frowning brows 
,\jund with a stocking stuffed into a turban, while 
on B>y captived arms I brandished a jack-chain* 
Natn.*t seemed to have fitted me for the part; I 
was toll', *»d had a load voice : my very entrance 
excited un> er » al applause ; I looked round on the 
audience wit»> * smile, and made a most low and 
graceful bow, for that is the rule among us. As it 
was a very passionate part, I invigorated ray spirits 
with three full glasses (the tankard is almost out) of 
brandy. By Alia ! it is almost inconceivable how I 
went through it; rumerlao'9 was but a fool to me ; 
though he was loud enough too, yet I was still 
loader than he: but then, besides I had attitudes ia 
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abundance: in general, I kept my arms folded up 
thus upon the pit of my stomach j it is the way at 
Drory*larie, and has always a fine effect. The 
tankard would sink to the bottom before I could 
get through the whole of my merits: in short, I 
came off Hke a prodigy ; and, such was my success, 
that I could ravish the laurels even from a sirloin of 
beef. The principal gentlemen and ladies of the 
town came to me, after the play was over, to com- 
pliment me upon my success ; one praised my voice, 
another my person: Upon my word, says the 
squire's lady, he will make one of the finest actors 
in Europe ; I say it, and I think I am something of a 
judge. — Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour ; but when it comes in 
great quantities we regard it only as a debt, which 
nothing but onr merit could extort: instead of 
thanking them, I internally applauded myself. We 
were desired to give our piece a second time ; we 
obeyed, and I was applauded even more than be- 
fore. 

« At last we left the town, in order to be at 
• horse-race at some distance from thence. I shall 
never think of Tenterden without tears of gratitude 
and respect. The ladies and gentlemen there, take 
my word for it, are very good judges of plays and 
actors. Come, let us drink their healths, if you 
please, sir. We quitted the- town, I say: and these 
was a wide difference between my coming in and 
going out : I entered the town a candle-snuffer, and 
I quitted it a hero !— Such is the world—little to- 
day, and great to-morrow. I conld say a great deal 
more upon that subject, something truly sublime, 
upon the ups and downs of fortune; but it would 
give us both the spleen, and so I shall pass it over. 

' The races were ended before we arrived at the 
next town, which was no small disappointment 
to our company; however, we were resolved to 
take all we cduld get. I played capital characters 
tb^re too, and <^me off with my usual brilliancy. I 
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sincerely believe I anould have bees the firet actor 
of -Europe, had my growing merit been properly 
cultivated; but there came au unkindly frost which 
Dipped me ia the bud, and levelled me once more 
down to the common standard of humanity. I 
played Sir Harry Wildair ; all the country ladies 
were charmed: if I but drew out my. snuff-box, the 
whole house was in a roar of rapture; when I 
exercised my cudgel, I thought they would have 
fallen into convulsions. 

' There was hero a lady who had received an 
education of nine mouths in Loudon, and this gave 
her pretensions to taste, which rendered her the in- 
disputable mistress of the ceremonies wherever she 
came. She was informed of my merits; every body 
praised me ; yet she refused at first going to see me 
perform : she could not conceive, she said, any thing 
but stuff from a stroller; talked something in praise 
of Garrick, and amassed the ladies with her skill ia 
enunciations, tones, and cadences. She was at last, 
however, prevailed upon to go; and it was privately 
intimated to me what a judge was to be present at 
my next exhibition : however, no way intimidated, 
I came on in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my 
breeches, and the ot*\er ><i my bosom, as usual at 
Drury-htue ; but, instead of lookiug at rne, I per- 
ceived the whole audience had their eyes turned 
upon the lady who had been nine months in Lou* 
don; from her they expected the decision which was 
to secure the general's truncheon in my hands, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter-carrier. I 
opeued my snuffbox, took snuff; the lady was 
solemu, and so were the rest. I broke my .cudgel 
on Alderman Smuggler's back; still gloomy, melan- 
choly all; the lady groaned and shrugged her 
shoulders. 1 attempted, by laughing myself, to 
excite at least a smile ; but the devil a cheek could 
I perceive wrinkled into sympathy. I found it 
would not do ; all my good-humour now became 
forced; my laughter was converted into hysterip 
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grinning • aod,WhUe I pretended spirits, my eyes 
showed the agony of my heart! In short, the htdy 
came with an intention to be displeased, and dis* 
pleased she was ; my fame expired :— I am here, and 
-—the tankard » no more!' 



RULES ENJOINED TO BE OBSERVED AT A 
RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY. 

T/yHEN Catharina Alexowaa was made empress 
of Russia, the women were. in an actual state 
of bondage; but she undertook to introduce mixed 
assemblies, as in other parts of Europe; she altered 
the women's dress by substituting the fashions of 
England ; instead of furs, she brought in the use of 
taffeta and damask ; and cornets and commodes in- 
stead of caps of sable. The women now found 
themselves no longer shut up in separate apart- 
ments, but saw company/ visited each other, and 
were present at every entertainment. 

Bnt as the laws to this effect were directed to a 
savage people, it is amusing enough to see the 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Assemblies 
were quite unknown among them : the csarina was 
satisfied with introducing them, for she found it 
Impossible to render them polite. An ordinance 
was therefore published according to their notions 
of breeding, which, as it is a curiosity, and has 
never before been printed that we Vnow of, we 
•hall give our readers : 

I. The person at whose house the assembly is to 
be kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, 
or by giving some other public notice, by way of 
advertisement, to persons of both sexes. 

II. The assembly shall not be open sooner than 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon, nor continu 
longer than ten at night. 
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III. The master of the boose shall not be obliges 1 
to meek his guests, or conduct them oat. Or keep 
them company; but, though he is exempt from- ell 
this, he is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, and 
all other necessaries that company may ask for : he 
is likewise to provide them with cards, dice, and 
every necessary for gaming. 

IV. There shall be no fixed honr for coming or 
going away ; it is enough for a person to appear in 
the assembly. 

V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game, 
as he pleases ; nor shall any one go about to hinder 
bim, or take exception at what he does, upon pain 
of emptying the great eagle (a pint-bowl full of 
brandy) : it shall likewise be sufficient, at entering 
or retiring, to salute the company. 

VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior 
officers,. merchants, and tradesmen of note, head 
workmen, especially carpenters, and persons em- 
ployed in chancery, are to have liberty to enter the 
assemblies; as likewise their wives and children. 

VII. A particular place shall be assigned the 
footmen, except those of the house, that there may 
be room enough in the apartments designed for the 
assembly. 

VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk be* 
lore nine. 

IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions 
and commends, &c. shall not be riotous : no gentle- 
man shall attempt to force a kiss, and no persee 
shall offer to strike a woman in the assembly, under 
pain of future exclusion. 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, 
in their very appearance, carry an air of ridicule 
end satire. But politeness must enter every cone- 
try by degrees ; and these rules resemble the breed- 
ing of a down, awkward but sincere* 
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THE GENIUS OF LOVE: AN JRASTEJUT 
APOLOGUE. 

TflE formalities, delays* and disappointments, 
that precede a treaty of marriage here, are 
usually as numerous a* those previous to a treaty of 
pence. The laws of this country are finely calcu- 
lated to promote all commerce* but the commerce 
between the sexes. Their encouragements for pro- 
pagating bemp, madder, aud tobacco, are indeed 
admirable t Marriages are the only commodity that 
meets with none. 

Yet, from the vernal softness of the air, the ver- 
dare of the fields, the transparency of the streams, 
and the beanty of the women, I kaow few countries 
more proper to invite to courtship. Here Love 
aright sport among painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel amidst gales, wafting at once 
both fragrance and harmony. Yet it teems he has 
Cstealren the island ; and, when a couple are now to 
be married, motuel love, or a union of minds, is 
the last and most trifling consideration. If their 
goods and chattels can be brought to unite, their 
sympathetic souls are ever ready to guarantee the 
treaty. The gentleman's mortgaged lawn becomes 
•enamoured of the lady's marriageable grove; the 
match is struck up, and both parties are piously in 
l oes o a ccording to act of parliament. 

Thus thay, who have a fortune, are possessed at 
least of something that is lovely; but I actually pity 
those that have none. I am told there was a time, 
when ladies, with no other merit but youth, virtue, 
and beauty, had a chance for husbands, at least 
- among the ministers of the church, or the officers of 
the army. The blush and innocence of sixteen was 
said to have a powerful influence over these two 
sroiesuons; but of lata, all the Utile traftc o' 
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blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiling, has been 
forbidden by an act in that case wisely made and 
provided. A lady's -whole cargo o£ smiles, sighs, 
and whispers, is declared utterly contraband, till 
she arrives in the warm latitudes of twenty-two, 
where commodities of this "nature are too often 
.-found to decay. She is then permitted to dimple 

• and smile, when the dimples and smiles begin to 
forsake her; and, when perhaps grown ugly, is 

. charitably intrusted with an unlimited use of her 
charms. Her lovers, however, by this time, have 
forsaken her; the captain has Changed for another 

- mistress; the priest himself leaves her in solitude, 

. to bewail her virginity, and she dies even without 
benefit of clergy. 

• Thus you find the Europeans discouraging love 
with as much earnestness as the rudest savage of 
Sofala. The genius is surely now ho more. In 

• every region. 1 find enemies in arms to oppress hire. 
Avarice in Europe, jealousy in Persia, ceremony in 
China, poverty among the Tartars, and lust in Cir- 
cassia, are all prepared to oppose his power. Tht 
genius is certainly banished from earth, though 
once adored under such, a variety of forms. He 

• is no where to be found ; and all that the ladies of 
each country can produce, are but a few trifling 
relics, as instances of his former residence and 
favour. 

' The genius of love,' says the eastern apologue, 
' had long resided in the happy plains of A bra, 
where every breeze was health, and every sound 
produced tranquillity. His temple at first was 

• crowded, but every age lessened the number of his 
votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiving, 
therefore, his altars at length quite deserted, be 
was resolved to remove to some more propitious 
region; and he apprised the fair sex of every 
country, where he could hope for a proper .recep- 
tion, to assert their right to his presence among 
them. In return to this proclamation, embassies 
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Were tent from the ladies of every part of the 
. world to iuvite him, and to display the superiority 
•f their claims. 

. ' And, tret, the beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them fur modesty, 
either of look, dress, or behaviour; their eyes were 
never lifted from the ground ; their robes, of the 
most beautiful srlk, hid their hands,' bosom, and 
neck, while their faces only were left uncovered. 
They indulged no airs that might express loose de- 
sire, and they seemed to study only the graces pf 
inanimate beaoty. Their black teeth and plucked 
eyebrows were, however, alleged by the genius 
against them; but he set them entirely aside when 
he came to examine their little feet. 
. * The beauties of Circassia next made their ap- 
pearance. They advanced, hand in hand, singing 
the most immodest airs, and leading up a dance in 
the most luxurious attitudes. Their dress was but 
half a covering; the neck, the left breast, and all the 
limbs, were exposed to view ; which, after some 
time, seemed rather to satiate than inflame desire. 
The lily and the rose contended, in forming their 
complexions ; and a soft sleepiness of eye added 
irresistible poignance to their charms; bnt their 
beauties were obtruded, not offered to their ad- 
mirers ; they seemed to give, rather than receive, 
courtship; and the genius of love dismissed them, 
as unworthy his regard, since they exchanged the 
duties of love, and made themselves not the pur- 
sued, but the pursuing sex. 

* The kingdom of Kashmire next produced its 
charming deputies* This happy region seemed pe- 
culiarly sequestered by nature for his abode. Shady 
mountains fenced it on one side from the scorch, 
ing sun ; and sea-borne breezes, on Hie other, gave 
peculiar luxuriance to the air. Their complexions 
were of a bright yellow, that appeared almost trans- 
parent, while the crimson tulip seemed to blossom 
on their cheeks. Their features and limbs ware 
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delicate beyond the statuary's power to ecpree*; 
and Ibeir teeth whiter than their own ivory. He 
was almost persuaded to reside among them, when 
amfortonately one of the ladies talked of appointing 
his seraglio. . 

* In this procession the naked inhabitants of 
Southern America would not be left behind : their 
charms were found to surpass whatever the warmest 
imagination could conceive; and served to show* 
that beauty could be perfect, even with the seeming 
disadvantage of a brown complexion. Bat their 
savage education rendered them utterly unqualified 
to make the proper use of their power, and they 
were rejected as being incapable of uniting mental 
with sensual satisfaction. In this manner the de> 
pnties of other kingdoms bad their suits rejected : 
the black beauties of Benin, and the tawny daughters 
of Borneo ; the women of Wida with scarred faeem, 
and the hideous virgins of Caffraria; the squab 
ladies of Lapland, three feet high, and the giant fair 
ones of Patagonia* 

« The beauties of Europe at last appeared : grace 
was in their steps, and sensibility sat smiling in 
every eye. It was the universal opinion, while 
they were approaching, that they would prevail; 
and the genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention.— They opened their preten- 
sions with the utmost modesty ; but unfortunately, 
as theif orator proceeded, she happened to let fall 
the words, house in town, settlement, and pin- 
money. These seemingly harmless terms had in- 
stantly a surprising effect: the genius, with un- 
governable rage, burst from amidst the circle ; and, 
waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, and 
flew back to those ethereal mansions from whence 
he descended. ' 

* The whole assembly was struck with amanement: 
they now justly apprehended that female power 
would be no more, since Love had forsaken them. 
They continue d some time thus in a state of terse* 
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Jss palr, when it mi proposed by one of the num- 
ber, that, since the mil genius of love had left them, 
in order to continue their power, they should set op- 
en idol in- his stead; and chat the ladies of every 
country should furnish him with what each liked 
best. This propose! was instantly relished and 
agreed to. An idol of gold was formed by uoitiog 
the eaprieioe* gifts of all the assembly, though no 
way resembling the departed genius. The ladies of 
China furnished the monster with wings; those of 
Kashmire supplied hhn with horns; the dames of 
Znrope elapped a purse in his hand ; and the virgin* 
of Congo furnished him wkh a tail. Sinee that 
time, ail the vows addressed to- love are in reality 
paid to the idol ; and, aein other false religions, the 
adoration seems more fervent where the heart i» 



HISTORY OF THE DISTRESSES OF AN ENG- 
LISH DISABLED SOLDIER. 

^TO observation is more common, and at the. seme 
•*■* time more true, than that « one half of the 
**orld an ignorant how the other half lives.' The 
misfortunes of the great are held up to engage out 
attention : are enlarged upon in tones of declama- 
tion ; and the world is eaHed apon to gas* at the 
noble sufferers: the great, under the pressure of 
calamity, are conscious of several others sympathise 
log with their distress; and have, at once, the com* 
fort of admiration and pity. 

There Is nothing magnanimods m bearing misfor- 
tunes with fortitude, when the whole world is look- 
ing on * men in such circumstances will act bravely 
evtn frpm motives of vanity : but be who, in the veto 
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of obscurity, can brave adversity; who* without, 
friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even 
without hone, to alleviate hit misfortunes, can be- 
have with tranquillity and indifference, is truly 
great : whether peasant or courtier* he deserves- ad- 
miration, and should be held up for our imitation 
and respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great, 
are magnified into calamities; while tragedy mouths 
out their sufferings in all the strains of eloquence ; 
the miseries of the poor are entirely disregarded ; 
and yet some of the lower ranks of people undergo 
more real hardships in one day, than those of a 
more exalted station suffer in their whole lives. It 
is inconceivable what difficulties the meanest of our 
common sailors and soldiers endure without mur- 
muring or regret; without passionately declaiming 
against Providence, or calling on their fellows to be 
gazers on their intrepidity. Every day is to them a 
day of misery, a °d yet they entertain their hard fate 
without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a 
Oicero, or a Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes 
and hardships, whose greatest calamity was that of 
being unable to visit a certain spot of earth, te 
which they had foolishly attached an idea of happi- 
ness ! Their distresses were pleasures, compared te 
what many of the adventuring poor every day endure 
without murmuring. They ate, drank, and slept; 
they had slaves to attend them, and were sure of 
subsistence for life; while many of their fellow* 
creatures are obliged to wander, without a friend to 
comfort or assist them, and even without a shelter 
from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflections from acci- 
dentally meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, 
whom I knew when a boy, dressed in a sailor's 
jacket, and begging at one of the outlets of the town, 
with a wooden leg. I knew him to be honest and 
industrious when in the country, and was curious 
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to learn what bad reduced hin» to hit present sttua- 
tion. Wherefore, after giving him what I thought 
proper, I desired to know the history of his life and 
misfortunes, and the maouer in* which he was re- 
duced to his present distress. The disabled soldier, - 
for such he was, though dressed in a sailor's habit* 
scratching his head, and leaning on his crutch, put 
himself into an attitude to comply with my request, 
and gave me his history as follows : 

* As for my misfortunes, master, I can't pretend to 
have gone through aoy more than other folks; for, 
except the loss of my limb, and my being obliged to, 
beg, 1 don't know any reason, thank Heaven, that 
I have to complain; there is BUI Tibbs, of our, 
regiment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye to 
boot ; but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with ma 

y*t. 

' I was born in Shropshire; my father was a Ia> 
boorer, and died when I was five years old, So I was 
put upon the parish. As he had been a wandering 
sort of a man, the parishioners were not able to tell „ 
to what parish I belonged, or where I was born, so 
they sent me to another parish, and that parish sent 
me to a third. I thought, in my heart, they kept* 
sending me about so long, that they would not let 
me be born in any parish at all; but at last, how- 
ever, they fixed me. I had some disposition to be a 
scholar, and was resolved at least to know my, 
letters ; but the master of the workhouse put me to 
business as soon as I was able to handle a mallet ; 
and here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. 
I only wrought ten hours io the day, and had my 
meat and drink provided for my labour. It is true, 
I was not suffered to stir out of the house, for fear, 
as they said, I should run away: but what of that ? T 
had the liberty of the whole house, and the yard be- 
fore the door, and that was enough for .me. I was. 
then bound out to a farmer, where I was up both 
early and late ; but I ate and drank well, and liked 
raj business well enough, till he died, when I was 
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obliged to provide for myself; so I was resolved U 
go and seek my fortune. 

* To this manner I went from town to town, 
worked when I could get employment, and starved 
when I could get none : when happening one day to 
go throngh a field belonging to a justice of the 
peace, I spied a hare crossing the path just before 
mo; and I believe the devil pnt it into my head to 
fling my stick at it >— well, what will you have on'tr 
I killed the hare, and was bringing it away in 
triumph, when the justice himself met me : he call- 
ed me a poacher and a villain ; and collaring me, 
desired I would give an account of myself. I fell 
upon my knees, begged his worship's pardon, and 
began to give a full account of all that I knew of 
my breed, seed, and generation ; but though I gave 
a very good account, the justice would not believe 
a syllable I had to say; so I was indicted at ses- 
sions, found guilty of being poor, and sent dp to 
London to Newgate, in order to be transported as s 
vagabond. 

• People may say this and that of being in jail; 
but for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 
place as ever I was m hi all my life. I had my 
bellyful to eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
This kind of Kfe was too good to last for ever ; so I 
was taken out of prison, after five months, put oa 
board a ship, and sent off, with two hundred more, 
to the plantations. We had but an indifferent pas* 
sage, for, being all confined in the hold, more than 
a hundred of our people died for want of sweet air; 
and those that remained were sickly enough, God 
knows. When we came ashore we were sold to the 
planters, and I was bound for seven years more. At 
I was no scholar, fbr I did not know my letters, I 
was obliged to work among the negroes; and 1 
served out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

♦ When my time was expired, I worked my pas* 
sage home, and gtad I was to see old England 

*n, because I loved- my country. I was afraid/ 
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however, that I should be indicted for a vagabond 
once more, so did not ranch cere to go down into 
the country, bet kept about the town, end did little 
jobs whew I coulckget them. 

' I wes very happy in this manner for some time, 
till one evening, coining home from work, two mem 
knocked me down, and then desired me to stand* 
They belonged to e press-gang: I was carried before 
the justice, and, as T could give no account of my- 
self, I had my choice left, whether to go on board a 
man of war, or list for a soldier. I chose the latter ; 
and, io this post of a gentleman, I served two cam- 
paigns in Handera, was at the battles of Val ami 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound, through the 
breast here; but the doctor of our regiment soon 
made roe well again. 

' When the peace came on I was discharged, and, 
as I could not work, because my wound was some- 
times troublesome, I listed for a landman in the 
East-India company's Service. I here fought the 
French in six pitched battles ; and I verily believe, 
that, if I could read or write, our captain would 
have made me a corporal. But it was not my good 
fortune to have any promotion, for I soon fell sick, 
and so get leave to return home again, with forty 
pounds in my pocket. This was at the beginning of 
the present war, and I hoped to be set on shore, 
and to have the pleasure of spending my money ; 
but the government wanted men, and so I was 
pressed for a sailor before ever I could set foot on 
shore. 

* The boatswain found roe, as he said, an obstinate 
fellow: he swore he knew that I understood my 
business well, but that I shammed Abraham, merely 
to be idle; but, God knows, I knew nothing of sea- 
business, and he beat roe without considering what 
he was about. I bad still, however, my forty poonds, 
and that was some comfort to me under every beat- 
, ing ? and the money I might have had to this day, 
Gg 
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but that our ship was taken by the Fmamb+amdee I 
feat all. 

4 Our crew we* carried into Brest, and nanny of 
them died, because they were net seed to live in % 
jeil; belt, for my pert, it Wee nothing te me, for I 
wee seasoned. One night, ae I wet sleeping on me 
bed of boards, with e warm blanket about me, for I 
always loved to lie well, I wes awakened, by the 
boatswaia, who had a dark lantern in bia hand. 
Jack, says he to me, will yon kooek out the French 
•entries' brains. I dont care, says I, striving to 
been myself awake, if I lend a band. Then follow 
me, says he, and I hope we shall do business, fie 
up I get, and tied my blanket, which was all the 
clothes I had,, about my middle, and went with bam 
to fight the Frenchmen. I hate the French tictsaes 
they are all slaves, and wear wooden shoes. 

* Though we had no arms* one Englishman is able 
to beat five French at any time; so we went down 
to the door, where both, the sentries were posted, 
and rushing upon them, seised their arms in a me- ' 
ment, and knocked mem down. From thence, nine 
of us ran together to the quay, and, seising the first 
boat wc met, got out of the harbour and nut to sea. 
We had not been here three days before we wees 
taken np by the Dorset privateer, who were glad of 
So many good hands; and we consented to mn ear 
chance. However, we had not as much good lack 
as we expected. In three days we fell in with the 
Pompadour privateer, of tarty guns, while wo bed 
bnt twenty-three; so to it we went, yard-arm and 
yard-arm. Too fight lasted for three hours, and I 
verily believe we should have taken the Frenc hm an, 
bad we bat had some more men left behind ; bnt un- 
fortunately we lost all ear men jest as we were go- 
ing to get the victory. 

• 1 was once more in the power of the French, and 
I believe it would have gone herd with mo hod I 
been brought beck to fimt; bnt, by good totsjtt, 
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^a^wemrelnksn by the Viper. I had almost forgot 
to tell you, that, in that engagement, I was wounde4 
am two places ; I lost four fingers of the left hand, 
mmd my leg was shot off. If I had bad the good 
sfertaae to have lost my leg and use ef my hand on 
board a Mug's ship, and not aboard a privateer, I 
abooki have been entitled to clothing and maintea- 
mase daring the rest of my life ; hut that was not my 
chance; one man is bora with a silver spoon in hi* 
sBoutb, and another with a wooden ladle. How- 
ever, Messed be God ! t enjoy good health, and will 
for ever love liberty and Old England. Liberty, 
property, and Old England, for ever, hussa!' 

Thus, saying, he limped off; leaving ma in ad- 
miration at his intrepidity and content ; nar conld 
I avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquaint* 
ance with misery serves better than philosophy Mr 
leach ns to despise it. 



ON TtlE FRAILTY OF MAN: 

SUPPOSED TO B£ WRITTEN BY THE ORDINARY 
OP NEWGATE. 

MAN is a most fratl beta;, (neapable of directing 
his steps, uaaequstoted with what is to happen 
in this Irfc; and perhaps no man is a more manifest 
Instance of the troth of tfrit maxim, than Mr. The. 
Cfcber, just nowgoae on! of the world. Such a 
variety of tarns of fortune, yet soeh a persevering 
uniformity of conduct, appears in all that happened 
4a Ma short span, that the, whole m*y be looked up*- 
on as one regular eoefosioa t overs action of his ' 
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was matter of wonder and surprise, and his death'. 
was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was born of creditable- parents, 
who gave bfan a very good education, and a great 
deal of good learning, so that he-could read and 
write before he was sixteen. However, he early dis- 
covered an inclination to follow lewd courses ; be 
refused to take the advice- of his parents, and pur- 
sued the bent of his inclination ; he played at cards 
on the Sundays, called himself a gentleman, fell 
out with his mother and laundress; and, eveu in 
these early days, his father was frequently heard to 
observe, that young The.— would be hanged. 

As be advanced in years, he grew more fond of 
pleasure; wonld eat an ortolan for dinner, though 
he begged the guinea that bought it ; and was ones 
known to give three pounds for a -plate of green 
peas, which he had collected over-night as charity 
for a friend in distress ; he ran into debt with every, 
body that would trust him, and none could build a 
sconce better than he : so that, at last, his creditors 
swore with one accord that The. — would be hanged. 

Butipas getting into debt by a man who had no 
visible means but Impudence for subsistence, is a 
thing that every reader is not acquainted witb, I 
must explain that point a little, and that to bis 
satisfaction : 

There are three ways of getting into debtj first, 
by pushing a face ; as thus, ' You, Mr. Lustring, 
send me home six yards of that paduasoy, damme ; 
— but, hark'ye, don't think I ever intend to pay yon 
for it,— damme.' At this the mercer laughs heartily 
cuts off the paduasoy, and sends it home;, nor is he, 
till too late, surprised to find the gentleman had said 
nothing but truth, and kept bis word. 

The second method of sunning into debt is called 
Jmeering ; which is getting goods made up in sock 
a fashion as to be unfit for every other purchaser i 
and, if the tradesman refuses to give them upon 
credit, then threaten to leave ftem upon bis hand* 
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But the third and best method Is called, ' Being 
the good customer.' The gentleman first buys some 
trifle, and pays for it in ready money ; he comes a 
few days after with nothing aboat him but bank 
bills, and buys, we will suppose, a sixpenny tweezer- 
case ; the bills are too great to be changed, so he 
promises to return punctually the day after, and 
pay for what he has bought. In this promise he is 
punctual ; and this b repeated for eight or ten 
times, till his face is well known, and he has got, at 
last, the character of a good customer. By this 
means he gets credit for something considerable, 
and then nerer pays for it. 

In all this the yoang man, who is the unhappy 
subject of our present reflections, was very expert; 
and could face, fineer, and bring custom to a shop, 
With any man in England : none of his companions 
could exceed him in this; and his companions at 
last said, that The. — would be hanged. 

As he gTew old, he grew, never the better; he* 
loved ortolans and green peas, as before ; he drank 
gravy soup when he could get it, and always thought 
his oysters tasted best when he got them for no- 
thing, or, which was just the same, when he bought 
them upon tick ; thus the old roan kept up the vices 
of the youth, and what he wanted in power he made 
up by inclination; so that all the world thought 
that old The. — would be hanged. 

And now, reader, I have brought him to his last 
scene ; a scene where, perhaps, my duty should hava 
obliged me to assist. You expect, perhaps, bis dying 
words, and the tender farewel he look of his wife 
and children ; yon expect an account of his coffin 
and white gloves, his pions ejaculations, and the 
papers he left behind him. In this I cannot in- 
dulge your curiosity ; for, oh, the mysteries of fatel 
The. — was drowned I 

* Reader*,' as Ilervey saith, t pause and ponder, 
and ponder and pause;' who knows what thy own 
end may be 1 
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O* FRIENDSHIP* 



THERE are few subjects which have been more, 
written upon, and less understood, than that of 
friendship. To follow the dictates of some, this 
, virtue, instead of being the assaager of pain* be- 
comes the source of every inconvenience. Such 
apeculatists, by expecting too much from friendship, 
dissolve the connexion, and, by drawing the bands 
too closely* at length break them. Almost all our 
romance and novel' writers are of tins kind; they 
persuade us to friendships, which we find it irapos* 
sible to sastain to the last ; so chat this sweetener of 
life, under proper regalations, is, by their means, 
rendered inaccessible or uneasy* It is certain, the 
best method to cultivate this virtue is by letting it, 
in some measure, make itself; a similitude of minds 
or studies, and even sometimes a diversity of pur. 
suits, will produce nil the pleasures that arise from 
it. The current of tenderness widens as it pro. 
ceeds ; and two men imperceptibly find their hearts 
filled with good nature for each other, when they 
were at first only in pursuit of mirth or relaxation. 
Friendship is like s debt of honour ; the moment 
it is talked of, it loses its real name, aod assumes the 
more ungrateful form of obligation. From hence we 
find, that those who regularly undertake to cultivate 
friendship find ingratitude generally repays their en* 
deavours. That circle of beings, which dependence 
gathers round us, b almost ever unfriendly; they 
secretly wish the terms of their connexions mom 
nearly equal ; and, where they even have the most 
virtue, are prepared to reserve all their affections for 
their patron only in the hour of his decline. In- 
creasing the obligations which are laid opon such 
minds, ouly increases their burden; they feel them* 
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••Ives enable to repay the immensity of their debt, 
mod their bankrupt hearts are tang ht a latest reseat- 
moot at the band that it stretched oat with offers of 
service and relief. 

Ptaotinns vet a maa that thought, that every 
good was to be brought from riches; aad* as he was 
poss es s e d of frost wealth, aad had a mind naturally 
formed for virtue, he resolved to father a circle of 
Ibe best men round him. Amoag the number of hie 
dependants was Mtuidoros, with a mind just as fend 
of virtue, yet not less proud than his patron. His 
circumstances, however, were such as forced him to 
stoop to the good offices of his superior, and be saw 
himself daily among a number of others loaded with 
benefits aad protestation* of friendship. These, in 
the usual course of the world, he thought it prudent 
to accept : but, while he gsve his esteem, he could 
not give his heart. A want of sffeetiou breaks out 
in the most trifling instances, and Plautinus bad 
skill enough to observe the minutest actions of the 
man he wished to make his friend. In these he 
even found his aim disappointed; Musidorue 
claimed an exchange of hearts, which Plautinus, so- 
licited by a variety of claims, could never think of 
bestowing. 

It may be easily supposed, that the reserve of oar 
near proud men was soon construed into ingrati- 
tude ; and such indeed in the common acceptation 
of the world it was. Wherever Musidorus appear* 
od, he was remarked as the ungrateful maa ; he had 
accepted favours, it was said, and still had the in- 
soknee to pretend to independence. The event, 
however, justified bis conduct. Plautinus, by mis- 
placed liberality, at leagth became poor, and it was 
then that Musidoms first thought of making a 
friend of bim. He new to the man of falling 
fortune, with an offer of all he had ; wrought uader 
his direction with assiduity; aad by uniting their 
talents, both were at length pieced in that state of 
Mt fonwbtcn one of them had formerly snUtsw 
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To this story, taken from modern lift, I shall adfd 
one more, taken from a Greek writer of antiquity : 
Two Jewish soldiers, in the time of Vespasian, bad 
made many campaigns together, and a participation 
of danger at length bred a Union of hearts. They 
were remarked through the whole army, as the two 
friendly brothers; they felt and fought for each 
other. Their friendship might have continued, 
without interruption, till death, had not the good 
fortune of the one alarmed the pride of the other, 
which was in his promotion to be a centurion under 
the famous John, who headed a particular part of 
the Jewish malcontents. 

From this moment, their former love was con- 
verted into the most inveterate enmity. They at- 
tached themselves to opposite factions, and sought 
each other's lives in the conflict of adverse party. 
In this manner they continued for more than two 
years, vowing mutual revenge, and animated with 
an unconquerable spirit of aversion. At length, 
however, that party of the Jews, to which the mean 
"soldier belonged, joining with the Romans, it be- 
came victorious, and drove John, with all his ad- 
herents, into the Temple. History has given us 
more than one picture of the dreadful conflagration 
' of that superb edifice. The Roman soldiers were 
gathered round it; thewhole temple was in flames; 
and thousands were seen amidst them, within its 
sacred circuit. It was in this situation of things, 
that the now-successful soldier saw his former 
friend, upon the battlements of the highest tower, 
looking round with horror, and just ready to be con- 
sumed with flames. All his former tenderness now 
returned; he saw the roan of his bosom just going 
to perish ; and unable to withstand the impulse, he 
ran spreading his arms, and cried out to his friend 
to leap down from the top, and fiud safety with him. 
The centurion from above heard and obeyed ; and 
casting himself from the top of the tower into his 
fellow-soldier's arms, both fell a sacrifice on the 
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qaot ; ott* befog crashed to dent* by the weight of 
His eoropwoio*, and the otiwr dashed to pieces ty 
tiMgrtatoeMofhisraU. 



FOLLY OF ATTEMPTIKG TO LEARH 
WISDOM IN RETIREMENT. 

BOOKS, while tbey teach us to respect the in. 
terests of others, often make us unmindful of 
our own ; while they instruct the youthful reader 
to grasp at social happiness, he grows miserable in 
detail ; and, attentive to universal harmony, often 
forgets that he himself has a part to sustain in the 
concert. I dislike, therefore, the philosopher who 
describes the inconveniences of life in such pleasing 
colours, that the pupil grows enamoured of distress, 
tonga to try the charms of poverty, meets it without 
dread, nor fears its inconveniences till he severely 
feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life among books, 
new to the world, and unacquainted with man but 
by philosophic information, may be considered as a 
being whose mind is filled with the vulgar errors of 
the wise; utterly unqualified for % journey through 
life, yet confident of his own skill in the direction, 
he sets out with confidence, blunders on with va> 
nity, and finds himself at last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then la*/* it 
down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or 
vicious in excess: and he has been long taught to 
detest vice and love virtue. Warm, therefore, in 
attachments, aud stedfast in enmity, he treats every 
creature as friend or foe; expects from those he 
loves, unerring integrity ; and consigns his enemies 
CO the reproach of wanting every virtue. On tins 
principle he proceeds; and here begin his dis. 
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appointment* t upon a closer inspection of ha on* 
nature, he perceives, that be should have moderated. 
his friendship, and softened his severity; for he 
often finds the excellences of one part of mankind 
clouded with vice, and the faults of the other 
brightened with virtue; he finds no character so 
sanctified that has not its failings; none so infamous, 
but has somewhat to attract oar esteem ; be beholds 
impiety in lawn, and fidelity in fetters. 

He now therefore, bat tcfo late, perceives that his 
regards should have been more cool, and his hatred 
less violent; that the truly wise seldom court ro- 
mantic friendship with the good, and avoid, if pos- 
sible, the resentment even of the wicked ; every 
moment gives him fresh instances that the bonds of 
friendship are broken if drawn too closely ; and that 
those whom he has treated with disrespect, more 
than retaliate the injury : at length, therefore, he is 
obliged to confess, that he has declared war upon 
the vicious half of mankind, without being able to 
form an alliance among the virtuous to espouse his 
quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now too 
far advanced to recede ; and though poverty be the 
Just consequence of the many enemies his conduct 
has created, yet he is resolved to meet it without, 
shrinking; philosophers have described poverty in 
most charming colours; and even his vanity is 
touched in thinking he shall show the world in him- 
self one more example of patience, fortitude, sod 
resignation : * Come, then, O poverty 1 for what is 
therein thee dreadful to the wise? Temperance, 
health, and frugality, walk in thy train ; cheerful- 
ness and liberty are ever thy companions. Shall 
any be ashamed of thee, of whom Cincinnatus was 
not ashamed ? The running brook, the herbs of tbc 
field, can amply satisfy nature ; man wants but 
little, nor that little long. Come then, O poverty ! 
while kings stand by, and gaae with admiration at 
the true philosopher's resignation.' 
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The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at 
tbe call; but, alas! he finds her by no means the 
charming figure books and his own imagination had 
painted. As when an eastern bride, whom her 
friends and relations had long described as a model 
of perfection, pays her first visit, the longing bride- 
groom lifts the veil to see a face he had never seen 
before ; but, instead of a countenance biasing with 
beauty like the sun, he beholds deformity shooting 
icicles to his heart ; such appears Poverty to her 
new entertainer : all the fabric of enthusiasm is at 
once demolished, and a thousand miseries rise upon 
its ruins ; while contempt, with pointing Auger, is 
foremost in the hideous procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no kings 
to look at him while he is eating : he finds, that in 
proportion as he grows poor, the world turns its 
back upon him, and gives him leave to act the phi- 
losopher in all tbe majesty of solitndc. It might be 
agreeable enough to play the philosopher, while we 
are conscious that mankind are spectators; but 
what signifies wearing the mask of sturdy content- 
ment, and mounting the stage of restraint, when 
not one creature will assist at the exhibition ? Thus 
is he forsaken of men, while his fortitude wants the 
satisfaction even of self-applause; for either he 
does not feel hir present calamities, and that is na- 
tural insensibility ; or he disguises his feelings, and 
that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not distin- 
guishing in his resentment, he. regards all mankind 
with detestation: and commencing roan- bater, seeks 
solitude to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires to solitude, 
is either a beast or an angel : the censure is too 
severe, and the praise unmerited ; the discontented 
being, who retires from society, is generally some 
good-natured man who has begun life without ex- 
perience, and knew not how to gain it in his inter- 
course with mankind. 
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LETTER, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A COMMON-COtUfr 
.CIL-MAN, AT THE TIME OF THE COEONATION, 

SIR, 

T HAVE the honour of being a common-council- 
•*• man, and am greatly pleased with a paragraph 
from Southampton in yours of yesterday. There 
We learn, that the mayor and aldermen of that loyal 
borough had the particular satisfaction of celebrat* 
h»g the royal nuptials by a magnificent turtle-feast. 
By this means the gentlemen had the pleasure of 
filling their bellies, and showing their loyalty, to- 
gether. I must confess, it would give me some 
pleasure to see some such method of testifying our 
loyalty practised in this metropolis, of which I am 
an unworthy member. Instead of presenting hit 
tnajestj (God bless him) on every occasion with our 
formal addresses, we might thus sit comfortably 
down to dinner, and wish him prosperity in a sir- 
loin of beef ; upon our army levelling the walls of a 
town, or besieging a fortification, we might at our 
city-feast imitate our brave troops, and demolish 
the walls of a venbon pasty, or besiege the shell of a 
turtle, with as great a certainty of success. 

At present, however, we have got into a sort of 
dry, unsocial manner, of drawing op addresses upon 
every occasion ; and though I have attended upon 
six cavalcades, and two foot-processious, in a single 
year, yet I came away as lean and hungry, as if I 
had been a juryman at the Old Barley. For niy 
part, Mr. Printer, I don't see what is got by these 
processions and addresses, except an appetite-; and 
that, thank heaven, we have all in a pretty good 
degree, without ever reaving oar own houses for it 
It is true, our gowns of maaarrne blue, edged *itfc 
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for, cot a pretty figure enough, parading it through 
the streets, and so my wife tells me.— Is fact, X 
generally bow to all my acquaintance, when thus in 
foil dress; but, alas! as the proyerb has it, fine 
clothes never fill the belly. 

But even though all this bustling, parading, and 
powdering, through the streets, be agreeable enough 
to many of us ; yet, I would have my brethren con- 
sider whether the frequent repetition of it be so 
agreeable to our betters above. To be introduced 
to court, to see the queen, to kiss hands, to smile 
upon lords, to ogle the ladies, and all the other fine 
things there, may, I grant, be a perfect show to us 
thst view it but seldom ; but it may be a trouble- 
some business enough to those who are to settle 
such ceremonies as these every day. To use an in- 
stance adapted to all our apprehensions ; suppose 
my family and I should go to Bartholomew fair* 
Very well, going to Bartholomew fair, the whole 
sight is perfect rapture to us, who are only specta- 
tors once and away ; but I am of opinion, that the 
wire-walker and fire-eater find no such great sport 
' in all this; I am of opinion they had as lief remain 
behind the curtain, at their own pastimes, drinking 
beer, eating shrimps, and smoking tobacco. 

Besides, what can we tell his majesty in all we 
say on these occasions, but what he knows perfectly 
well already ? I believe, if I were to reckon up, I 
eoold not find above five hundred disaffected in the 
whole kingdom ; and here we are every day telling 
his majesty how loyal we are. Suppose the ad- 
dresses of a people, for instance, should run thus : 

• May it please your m .y, we are many of ua 

worth- a hundred thousand pounds, and *re pos- 
sessed of several other inestimable advantages. For 
tlte preservation of this money and those advantages 

we are chiefiy indebted to your m y. We are* 

therefore, once more assembled, to assure your 
m— y of our fidelity* This, it is true, we have 
lately asauredyour nb— j five or *U Usees; but w* 
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are willing once more to repeat what can't be 
doubted, and to kiss your royal hand, and the 
queen's hand, and thus sincerely to convince you, 
that we shall never do any thing to deprive you of 
one loyal subject, or any one of ourselves of one 

- hundred thousand pounds.' Should we not, upon 
reading such an address, think that people a little 
-silly, who thus made such unmeaning professions ? 

' Excuse me, Mr. Printer: uo man upon earth has a 
more profound respect for the abilities of the alder- 
men and common-council than I ; but I could wish 
they would not take up a monarch's time in these 
good-natured trifles, who, I am told, seldom spends 
a moment in vain. 

The example set by the city of London will pro- 
bably be followed by every other community in the 
British empire. Thus we shall have a new set 6f 
addresses from every liitle borough with but four 
freemen and a burgess ; day after day shall we see 
them come up with hearts 611ed with gratitude, * lay- 
ing the vows of a loyal people at the foot of tha 
throne.' Death ! Mr. Printer, they'll hardly leave 
our courtiers time to scheme a single project for 
beating the French ; and our enemies may gain 
upon us, while we are thus employed in telling our 
'governor how much we intend to keep them under. 
But a prople by too frequent a use of addresses 
may by this means come at last to defeat the very 
purpose for which they are designed. If we are 
thus exclaiming in raptures upon every occasion, 
we deprive ourselves of the powers of flattery, when 
there may be a real necessity. A boy tnree weeks 
ago swimming across the Thames, was every minute 
cryiiig out, for his amusement, * l've-got the cramp, 
I've got the cramp :* the boatmen pushed off once or 
twice, and. they found it was fun ; he soon after 
cried out in earnest, but nobody believed him, and 
he sunk to the bottom. 

* In short, sir, I am quite displeased with any un- 
necessary cavalcade whatever, I hope we shall soon 
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i to triumph, and then T ■hall be ready 

•: myself either to eat at a turtle-feast or to shout at 

a bonfire: and will either lend my faggot at the 

, fire, or flourish my hat at every loyal health that 

may be proposed. 

I am, Sir, fee. 



A SECOND LETTER, - 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A COMMON- COUN- 
CIL-MAN, DESCRIBING THE CORONATION. 

. SIR, 

I AM the same common-councilman who troubled 
you some days ago. To whom can I complain 
but to you? for you have many a dismal correspond- 
ent ; in this time of joy my wife does not choose to 
hear me, because, she says, I'm always melaucholy 
when she's in spirits. I have been to see the coro- 
nation, and a fine sight it was, as I am told, to those 
who had the pleasure of being near spectators. 
The diamonds, I am told, were as thick as Bristol 
stones in a show-glass ; the ladies and gentlemen 
walked along, one foot before another, and threw 
their eyes about tliem, on this side and that, per- , 
fectly like clock- work. O ! Mr. Printer, it had been 
a fine sight indeed, if there was but a little more 
eating. 

Instead of that, there we sat, penned up in our 
scaffolding, like sheep upon a market-day in Smith- 
field : but the devil a thing could I get to eat (God 
pardon me for swearing) except the fragments of a 
plumb-cake, that was all squeezed into crumbs in 
t my wife's pocket, as she came through the crowd. 
Too most know, sir, that in order to do the thing 
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genteelly, and that all any faaaily aright be ■ m i l 
*t the Miae time, ray wife, my daughter, and I,C*ck 
two-guinea places for the coronation, and 1 gave 
my two eldest boys (who by the ay are twine, as* 
children) eighteen-penca apiece to go to Swdrieu 
fair, to see the Court of the Black King of Morocco, 
which will serve to please children well enough. 

That we might have good p.laces on toe scaffold- 
ing, my wife insisted upon going at seven o'clock in 
the evening before the coronation, for she said aha 
would uot lose a full prospect for the worlds TWa 
resolution I own shocked me. ' Grianle/said I to 
her, « Grissle, my dear, consider that you are bat 
weakly, always ailing, and will never bear aittiof 
all' night upon the scaffold. Tou remember what a 
cold yon caught the last fast-day by rising ban half 
an hour before your time to go to church, and how 
I was scolded as the cause of it. Besides, say dear, 
our daughter Anaa Amelia Wilhelauna Caratiaa 
will look like a perfect fright if she sits ap; and yea 
know the girl's face is something at her time of life, 
considering her fortune is but small/ * Mr. Orogaa,' 
replied my wife, Mr. Grogaa, this is alwaya the 
case, when yoa find me in spirits ; I don't want to 
go, not T, nor I don't care whether I go at all ; it is 
seldom that I am in spirits, but this is always the 
case.* In short, Mr. Printer, what will you hate 
on't ? to the coronation we went. , 

What difficulties we had in getting a coach; bow 
we were shoved about in the mob ; bow 1 had aw 
pocket picked of the last new almanack, and of 
steal tobacco-box ; how my daughter lost half aa 
eye-brow, and her laced shoe in a gutter; my wife** 
lamentation upon thia, with the adventure* of a 
crumbled plumb-cake ; relate all these ; we suffered 
this and ten times more before we got to oar place!. 

At last, however, we were seated. My wife » 
certainly a heart of oak ; I thought sitting up is 
the damp night-air would have killed her; I haft 
tnm '" h ~ for * iimthi till jtaaaaastaa iif mr 
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easy chair, mobbed up in flannel- night-caps, and . 
trembling at a breath of air; but slie now bore the 
night as merrily as if she had set up at a christen- 
ing. My daughter and she did not teem to value it 
• farthing. She told me two or three stories that, 
ahe knows will always make me laugh, and my 
daughter sung me " the noontide air," towards one 
o'clock in the morning. However, with all their 
endeavours, I was as cold and as dismal as ever I 
remember. If this be the pleasures of a coronation, 
cried I to myself, I had rather see the court of king 
Solomon in all bis glory, at my ease in Bartholomew 
fair. 

Towards morning, sleep began to come fast upon 
me ; and the sun rising and warming the air, still 
inclined me to rest a little. Tou must know, sir, 
that I am naturally of a sleepy constitution ; I have 
often sat up at table with my eyes open, and have 
been asleep all the while. What will you have on't ? 
just about eight o'clock in the morning I fell asleep* 
I fell into the most pleasing dream in the world. 
I shall never forget it ; I dreamed that I was at my 
lord-mayor's feast, and had scaled the crust of a 
venison pasty; I kept eating and eating, in my 
•leep, and thought I could never have enough. 
After some time, the pasty methought was taken 
•way, and the dessert was brought in its room. 
Thought I to myself, if I have not got enough of 
venison, I am resolved to make it up by the largest 
tnap at the sweetmeats. Accordingly I grasped a 
whole pyramid; the rest of the guests seeing me 
with so much, one gave me a snap, the other gave 
me a snap ; I was pulled this way by my neighbour 
on my right hand, and that way by my neighbour on 
the left, but still kept my ground without flinching, 
and continued eating and pocketing as fast as I 
could. I never was so pulled and hauled in my 
whole life. At length, however, going to smell to 
a lobster that lay before me, methought it caught 
me with its claws fast by the nose. The pain I fei* 
H 
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upon this occasion is inexpressible ; in feet, it bnft* 
tty dream ; when awaking I found my wife and 
daughter applying a smelling-bottle to my nose, 
and telling me it was time to go home; they assured 
• me every means had been tried to awake me, while 
the procession was going forward, but that I still 
continued to sleep till the whole ceremony was 
over. Mr. Printer, this is a hard case, and as t 
read your most ingenious work, it will be some 
comfort, when I see this inserted, to find tbafc— 
I write for it too. 

• I am, Sir, 
Tour distressed humble servant, 

X» GROGAN. 
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TO THE 



REV, HENRY GOLDSMITH. 



DEAR SIR, 

1AM nimble that tbe friendship between us can 
acquire no new force from the ceremonies o{ 
» Dedication ; and perhaps it demands an excuse 
Urns to prefix jour name to my attempts, which 
you decline giving with your own. Bnt as a part 
Of this Poem was formerly written to you from 
$wit«erland, the wbole can now, with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you. It will also throw a light 
upon many parts of it, when the reader under- 
stands, that it is addressed to a man, who, despising 
fame and Fortune, has retired early to Happiness 
and Obscurity, with an income of forty pounds 
a-year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, tbe wisdom of 
your humble choice. You have entered upon a 
sacred office, where the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are bnt few ; while you have left Uie 
field of Ambition, wbere the labourers are many, 
and the harvest not worth carrying away. But of 
all kinds of ambition* what firqm the refinement of 
^he times, from Whttmt systems of criticism, and 
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from the divisions of party, that which pursues 
poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations; but in a country verging to the 
extremes of refinement, Painting and Music come 
in for a share. As these offer the feeble mind a less 
laborious entertainment, they at first rival Poetry, 
and at length supplant her; they engross all that 
favour once shown to her, and, though but younger 
sisters, seise upon the elder's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the 
powsrfuj, it is stil.l in greater danger from the mis- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
criticisms have we not heard of late in favour of 
blank verse, and Pindaric odes, choruses, anapests 
and iambics, alliterative care and happy negli- 
gence I Every absurdity has now a champion to 
defend it; and as he is generally much in the wrong, 
so be has always much to say; for error is ever 
talkative. 

Bnt there is an enemy to this art still more dsn* 
gerous, I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the 
judgement, aud destroys the taste. When the mind 
is once infected with this disease, it can only find 
pleasure in what contributes to increase the distem- 
per. Like the tiger, that seldom desists from pur- 
suing man after having once preyed upon human 
flesh, the reader who has once gratified his appetite 
With calumny, makes, ever after, the most agree* 
able feast upou murdered reputation. Such reader! 
generally admire some half-wilted thing, who wants 
to be thought a bold ma or having lost the character 
of a wise one. Him they dignify with the name of 
poet: his tawdry lampoons are called satires; bis 
turbulence is said to be force, and his phrensy fire. 
What reception a poem may find, which has nei* 
ther abuse, party, nor blank verse to support it, f 
cannot tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My aims 
Are right* Without espousing the cause of airy 
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party, I have attempted to moderate the rag e of all. 
I have endeavoured to show, that there may be 
equal happineis in states that are differently go* 
▼erned from our own; that every state has a parti- 
cular principle of happiness, and that this principle 
in each may be carried to a mischievous excess* 
There are few can judge better than yourself, how 
tar these positions are illust r ated in this poem* 
lam. 

Dear sir, 

Tour most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



I 
Ht 

Digmzod by Goode 
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OR, 

A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY*. 



REMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the laay Scheld, or wandering Fo j 
Or onward, where the rade Carinthlan boor 
Against the honseleat stranger shuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies* 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
'Where'er I roam, whaterer realms to see, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother tarns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 

* In this poem several alterations were made, and 
tome new verses added, as it passed through dif- 
ferent editions.— We have printed from the last edi- 
tion published in the life-time of the author. 
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Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd, 

"Where ell the ruddy family around 

Laugh at ^be jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournfel tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent an4 care ; 
Impell'd vtith. slaps uneeasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle hounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as 1 follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Ev'n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 
And, plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide* 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus Creation's chasms wound combine, 
'Amidst the store should thankless pride teniae i 
8ay, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let schooUtaught pride dissemble all it cam 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Te glittering towns, with wealth and splendor 

crown'd ; 
Te fields, where summer spreads pffo/ueien round i 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gaJe ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 
For me your tributary stores combine i 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting bis store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards bis rising raptures fill, 

Mghs, for hoards are wanting still i 
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Thus, to my breast alternate MiiMQifH 

Pleat'd with each good that Heaven to man suupUets 

Yet oft s sigh prevails, and so mows fall, «> 

To tee the hoard of human, bliss to avail; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happines s eonsiga'd* 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope- at rest. 

May gather bliss to aae my fellows Moss. 

But where to find that happiest spat below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know r 
The shodd'riog tenant of tha frigid anna 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas* 
And his long nights of revelry sod ease: 
The aahad negro, panting at the 1mm, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy win* 
Bssks in the glare* or stems the tepid waive,. 
And thank* his gads for all the good they gave* 
8och is tha patriot's boast, where'er we roemv 
Hisnrst, bast country, over is at borne* 
And yet, perhaps* if countries wo compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots natter, still shall wisdom nod 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 
As different good, by art or nature given. 
To different nations makes their bkssiags even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss aft labour's earnest ceil J 
With food as well the peasant is supply'd 
On Idra's cliflfe as Arno's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky«crested anmmits frown* 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down* 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest* 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, cnntentment fails; 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lev'd blessing prone, 
Conform* and model* Ufa to that sieee. 
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Each to the (Write happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, eacried to excess in each domain, 
This fav*rite good begets peculiar pain. 

Bnt let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through tbcprospect as it lies; 
Here for a while, my proper cares resign'd, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep,' and sighs at every blast* 

Far to the right, where Appennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
"While oft some temple'* mouldering tops between 
With memorable grandeur mark the scene. 
Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest J " 
Whatever fruits m different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year) 
' Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While seaborn gales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
But small the Miss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear : 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain J* 
Though grave, yet trifling; sealous, yet untrue; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opuienee departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth -was theirs, not far remov'd the date 
When Commerce proudly ioorish'd through thtststrf 
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At bet command the palace learnt to rite; 
Af ain the long-fall'n column toogbt the skies % 
The canvas'glow'd, beyond e'en nature warm; 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with homan form: 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shorts display*d her sail ; 
"While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns uumann'd, and lords without a slave; 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayM, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions forra'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares heguil'd; 
The sports of children satisfy the child : 
Bach nobler aim, represt by long control, 
Vow sinks at last, or.feebly mans the soul ; * 

While low delights succeeding fast behind, ' 
In happier meanness occupy the mind : 
As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defac'd by time, and totcTring in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile* 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread* 
Jfo product here the barren "hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword* 
V o vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
Wo sephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast* 
But motoontfsie, end stormy gloc^iiawicaW, 
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Yet stM,«tennere, connat oeneawod %**••*, 
Redren thenhae, end all its rage efaerti. 
Though amor «br eenanfa *Art* hi* featts dWltoeH, 
He sen Mi l*ae lot the lot of all ; 
Seunocenelganeejaeiaeereartmtieed, 
To shannthennanenaof nn^onienefcetij 
Ho costly lori theoattpnims eaaewet dee*» 
Tomato kin Math hnweaeteMeneel J 
Bat cetm, wl bred w igoennoeend «oM» 
Each wish oAotraetneg, fin htm te the tetU 
Cheerfei e*n»m,ae watw «ren ahor* re p one» 
Breathes the keen 0ir,«nd carols as he g<** j 
Win petket.an§te trolls the ferny 4eep» 
Or drive* his veofrow ptooghebere *> theetnwpr 
Or seeks tendon waev* ene^NK*attnfk n* wwy, 
And dragaake strcggttag ea»o f e hrto-doy. 
At night returning, ovary •nbeur aped, 
He sits him down the monarch Wi akafl | 
Smitae by fan ennornt ure, and raved sail rtjl , 
His chUdren'aiooka, thatkrtgkeaa eathe Wunn| 
While his leVd pe*oer,**est*al ©fnernoefd, 
Displays her cleanly antes* en tt**ea*lt 
And bapl* too none pa aa hn , thtther led, 
With many a fan repays the atigMfy ten. 

Than every aued*nse*tr*e wNda4noat% 
Imprints the foartot panto* on Ms fton** 
And e'en thoee Uis that iwerndfrts na miwn Had, 



Enhance tha Win his scanty Am* e a p a Hn t 
Dear is that ahod to wkioh wis eon mflfjie a j, 
And dear that bill which Hrn him so the More*; 
And n a child, when scathe; natttde mo l es t, 
Clings cmee and ctoeer n the aiotaert le a n t , 
80 the load torrent, end the wMftwIedtt ren> 
Bat bind htm to his native anvnutataemem 

Such are the ananas t* barren etaem n et g a ft ; 
Their wants bat few, their ante* all *e«iif*d t 
Yet let then only snare the p ra n gs 4ne; 
If few their waatsytneir piossewa sftwmt-fee/ f 
For orrery want that atinwkun eae bwaet, _ 
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*Wbtnes inom such lands each pleasing science flics. 
That first excites desire and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensaal pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nenre, sad vibrate through the frame* 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench'd bj want, unfann'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
UnalterM, nnimprov'd, the manners run ; 
And love's and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro' life's more cultured walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispers'd, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ) and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
. Pie as'd with thyself, whom all the world can please* 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
"With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
"Where shadiog elms along the margin grew, 
And fresuen'd from the wave the sephyr flew : 
And haply, though my harsh touch falt'ring still, 
But mock'd all tone, and marr'd the dancer's skill J 
Tet would the village praise my wond'rous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Baveied their children through the mirthful maset 
And the. gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore* 
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So blett a life these thong btltM realm* tiaplew 2 < 
Tlius idly busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs ere those art* that mind to mind eudeeji^ 
For honour forms the social temper here. . 
Honour, that praise which real merit fains. 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land ; 
From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleaa'd ; they give feo.get esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem* 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought j 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another** breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart j 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of fries* with copper lace j 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies* 
"Me thinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rarapire's artificial pride. •> 
' Ouward methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm, connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its loeg arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore t 
While the pent Ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
$ees an amphibious world beneath him smile ) 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale* 
The *m©w. tufted bank, the gliding taU, 
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ttn crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
inew creation rescu'd from his reign. 

Thus, wbilt around the wave-subjected toil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hene* all the good from opulence that springs, 
'With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display'd. Their mucb»lov'd wealth fan. 

.parts 
Convenience, pleat], elegance, end arts; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
Even liberty itself b barter' d here.* * 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies 
The needy, sell it, and the rich man buys : 
A lanfiof tyrants, and a den of slaves. 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
Aod calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Pull as their lakes that slumber in the storm* 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
wTar in each breast, and freedom on each brow* 
Bow much unlike the sons of Britain now 1 

Fir'd at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
Apd flies where Britain courts the western spring J 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fem'd Hydaspes glide. 
There all around the gentlest breeaes stray, 
There gentle music melts on every sprey ; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combin'd, 
Extremes are only in the master's mind* 
8tern o'er each bosom Reason holds her state* 
With daring aims irregularly great. 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human>kiod pass by j 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion'd, fresh from Nature's band/ 
fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
Tee* to imagin'd right, above control, 
'While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man* 
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Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur'a* 
here, 
Thine are those charms that dazsle and endear; 
Too blest indeed, were such without alloy, 
Bat foster'd eve*n by Freedom ills annoy; 
That independence Britons prise too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie. ' 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd; 
Ferments arise, imprison'd factions roar, 
Bepre&t ambition struggles round her shore, 
Till over-wrought the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or phrensy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth andlaW, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state* 
I meau to flatter kings, or court the great. 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire; 
And ihou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun J 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toll) 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach, 
♦• lay proportion^ loads en each. 
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"Hence, should one order disproportion^ grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
"Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms: 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
'When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law- 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
PillagM from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare mj swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fl j from pett y tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour. 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And, thus polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchang'd for useless ore ; 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers bright'ning as tbey waste ; 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern Depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scatter' d hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ; 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay'd, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
ForcM from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thund'ring sound ? 

Even now perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous 
ways; 
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Where beasts with men divided empire cAAfc, 
Aod the brown Indian mark* with murdYoos sjhn; 
There, «fhit« above the giddy tempest Ifies, 
And all around distressful yeMa arise, 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
To stop loo fearful, end too faint to go, 
Costs a long look where Bnglend's glories string, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 
Vein, very viln> my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 
Why have f strayM from pleasure and repont, 
To seek a good each government bestows t 
In every government though terrors reign, 
Thongh tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain* 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings van cause or* care t 
Still to ourselves in every place eonsign'd. 
Our own felicity we make or find t 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted at, the agonising wheel. 
Lake's iron crown, and Damhnft bed of steel. 
To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and consdente, all oar own. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



DEAR 8IR, 

T CAN have no expectations in an address of this 
A kind, either to add to jour reputation, or to 
establish my own. You can gain nothing from my 
admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which 
yon are said to excel ; and I may lose much by tho 
severity of your judgement, as few hare a j aster 
taste in -poetry than you. Setting interest there- 
fore aside, to which I never paid much attention^ I 
must be indulged at present in following my affec- 
tions. The only dedication I ever made was to my 
brother, because I loved him better than most other 
men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versifica- 
tion and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do 
not pretend to inquire : but I know you will object 
(and indeed several of our best and wbest friends 
concur in the opinion) that the depopulation it de- 
plores is no where to be seen, and the disorders it 
laments are only to be found in the poet's own 
imagination. To this I can scarce make any other 
answer than that I sincerely believe what I have writ- 
ten j that I have taken all possible pains, in my coun 
i 
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. try excursions, for these four or fire years past, to be 
certain of what I allege; and that all my views and 
inquiries have led me to believe those miseries real, 
which I here attempt to display. But this U not the 
place to enter into an inquiry, whether the country 
be depopulating, or not ; the discussion would take 
up much room; and I should prove myself, at best, 
an indifferent politician, to tire the reader with a 
loog preface, wnen I want his unfatigued attention 
to a long poem. 

In regretting the- depopulation of the country, I 
Inveigh against the increase of our luxuries ; and 
here also i expect the shout of modern politician* 
against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it haa 
been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
greatest national advantages ; and all the wisdom 
of antiquity, in that particular, as erroneous. Still, 
Jiowever, I most remain a professed ancient on that 
bead ; and continue to think those luxuries prejudi- 
cial to states by which so many vices are introduced, 

. and so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed 
■no much has been poured out of late on the other 
■aide of the question, that, merely for the sake of 
novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to 
be in the right, 1 am, 

Dear sir, 

your sincere friend, 

and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER dOLDSMITH. 
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SWEET Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health end plenty cheer'd the labouring 
•train, 
Where smiting spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting snmtner*s Hng'ring blooms delay'd ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please; 
How often have I lolterM o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 
How often* have I pawd on every charm, 
The shelterM cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topt the neighb'rlng bill j 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whUp'ring lovers made I 
How often have I MessM die coming day, 
When toil remitting lent Ks turn to play, 
And all the village tram, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyM;* 
And many a gambol froHcVd o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round/ 
And stiH, as each r epe a ted pleasure ttrM, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspirM. 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secset laughter tltter'd round the plate ; 
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The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love j 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove ; 

These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like) 

these, 
With tweet succession, taught eVn toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 
These were' thy charuis— Out all these chaos* are 
fled. 

8weet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn j 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen* 
And Desolation saddens all thy green & 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints tby smiling plain; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choak'd with sedges, works its. weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst tby desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 
8unk are Jhy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the loog grass o'ertops the mould'ring wall. 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand* 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hast*niug ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as abreath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their -country's pride, 
When once dastroy'4* can never be supplied* 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintaia'd its man ; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life lequir'd, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatterM hamletsjoae* 
UawkWy wealth and cumb'tona pomp sepoae*} 
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And every want to tuxttry allied, 
Aiid every pang that fbUy pays to pride. 
Those gentle hears that plenty bade to bloom, 
• Thote calm deairea that ask'd bet little room, 
Tlioee healthful sports that gracM the peaceful scene, 
UVd in each look, and brighteo'd all the green ; 
£R»eee, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn, parent of the bltssfal hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year eiaps'd return to view 
"Where once the cottage stood, tbe hawthorn grew, 
Jsememhreske wakes with all her- busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings through tbis world of care, 
In nU my griefs— and God has giv'n my share— 
J still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband oat life* taper at tbe dose, 
And keep the flsme from wasting by repose t 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learo'd skill ; 
Around my ire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw : 
And, as a hare whom hounds end horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return— and die at home at last* 

© blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreat from eares, that never must be miue, 
How blest 4s he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Bxplore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
Ko surly porter stands in guilty state, 
Te spurn imploring famine from tbe gate j 
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But on he moves to hsefct hitlatter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks tottm grate with unpereetv'd decay,. 
While resignation gently slopes the way $ 
And, aU his prospects brightfamg to the Inst, 
His .heaven tommences ete the world bd put- 

Sweet was the sound, when oiWrtaVnint/a clone. 
Up yonder hill the village marmnr rose; 
There, as I pasVd with careless steps and slow. 
The mhigliaguoses tame soften'^ Aato below 3 
The swain responsirt as the milk-maid sung, . • . \ 
The sober herd that low\r to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled c/et the poob 
The piayfni children jest let loose from seheot, 
The watch-dog's voice that bee'dtnewMse'ring winb\ 
And the lood langh that spoke the- vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet Confusion sowght the shade, 
And fiil'd each paose the nig&ingeJe had made. 
But now the wands of population hii, 
Ko cheerful n annn nr s fluctuate ia the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way mead. 
But all the blooming flash of life in fled j 
AU but yon widowM, solitary thing, . . 

That feebly bends beside the plash? apring ; 
She, wretched matron, (WrcM, in age, *sr bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry feggot from' the thorn, • 
To seek her nightry shed, and weep tin" morn | 
She only left of aH the hanntek* train, . 
The sad historian of the pensive plain* ■ 

Near, yonder copse* where Once the garden smil'd. 
And still where many a/garden flower grows wilds 
There, Where a lew torn shmbs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion tote* . , 
A man he Was, to all the coantry dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year ; 
Remote from toWM he rau his godly race, 
Nor ere had changed, nor wish*ti toohange,his places, 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fasbion'd.tethe varying hour £ . i 
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Far other aims hi* heart had learn 'd to prise, 
More beat to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, s 
He chid their waod'ringt, but reliev'd their pain : 
The long remerober'd beggar was hb guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; , 4 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim* d kindred there, and had his claims allow'd j 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to staj, 
Sat by his fire* and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won. 
Fleae'd with his guests, the good man leara'd toglow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merit* or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charily began* 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings leau'd to virtue's side ; 
But in bis duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for -all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies; 
He try'd each-art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allnr'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The reVrend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt'ring accents whisper' d praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'*! with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady sea), each honest rustic ran : 
Even children follow'd, with endearing wile, 
And pfcjck'd his gown, to share the good man's sarhv 
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His ready smile * parent's warmth exprest ; 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
Bat all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tail cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
"Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd farae unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. f 

'Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
ConveyM the dismal tidings when he frown'd: 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge ; 
In arguing too the parson ownM his skill, 
For, even though vanquisb'd, he could argue still ; 
While *ords of learned length, ana thnnd'ring sound, 
Amased the gasiug rustics rang'd around, 
And still tbey gas'd, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high* 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draught* 

iuspirM, 
wi..rii ffrey'beard mirth, and smiling toil, retUM { 
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Where village statesmen telk'd with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale veal round* . 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace , 
The parlour splendors of that festive place ; 
The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor* 
The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the doors 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, . i 

A bed by night; a chest of drawers by day; \ 

The pictures plac'd for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules* the royal game of goose fc 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
"With aspia boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 
"While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors ! could, not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hoar's importance to the poor man's heart. • 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad, shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax bis pond'rous strength, aad lean to hear^ 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes I let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, cougenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss -of art* 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their fir»t-boru sway ; 
lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
U Denoted, unmolested, unconon'd a 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arraj'd. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The totUoftueasure sickens into pain ; 
It 

* 
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And, even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joj ? 

Te friends to truth, je statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joy* increase, the poor's decay, 
*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly halls them from her shore ; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser's wish, abound, 
And rich men nock from aH the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Dot so the loss. The man of wealth and pride. 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Apace for his lake, his park's extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their • 

growth; 
His seat, where, solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 
While thus the land, adorn'd for pleasure alt, 
In barren splendor feebly watts the fall. 

As some fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow*d charm' that dress supplies, 
Kor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are 

frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fait, ' 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress : 
Thus fares the land by luxury betray*d J 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd, 
But, verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourg'd by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
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And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms— a garden and a grave. 

Where then* ah ! where shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's feaceless limits stray 'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sods of wealth divide. 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 
If to the city sped, what waits him there t 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind j 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know* 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe, ^ 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way : 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the biasing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no trouble e'er annoy i 
Sure these denote one universal joy I — 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shiv'ring female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village-plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 
How lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 
Hear her betrayer's door she lays bedhead, 
And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from toe 

shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless, hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
n She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet A ub urn, thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain f 
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Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread! 
Ah> too. To distant dirties, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world Intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altatna murmurs to their woe. 
Far different therefrom all that eharm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those biasing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters' ding ; 
Those pois'aeos fields with rank luxuriance crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where, at each s\ep the stranger fears' to wake 
The-faUling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murdVous stilt than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado fites, 
Mingling the ravag'd landscape- with the skies. 
Far different these front every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green ; 
The breesy covert of the warbling grove, * 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 
' Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom'd that parting 

<lay, 
That call'd diem from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Huug round the bowers, and fondly looVd their last, 
And -took a long farewell^ and wish'd in vain 
For seats Tike these beyond the western main ; 
And shudd*ring still to face the distant deep, 
Return'd and wept, and still return'd to weep 1 
The good old sire, the first, prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others* woe; 
But for himself, In conscious virtue brave, 
He only wish'd for worlds beyotod the grave. 
JrBs lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
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Silent went nett, negteetfot of her charms, ' 
And left a lover's for a father** arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke berwwi, 
A nd blest tlie cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And claspM then etose, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness ef grtef<— 

letairy ! tho« corsM by heaven's decree, 
How ill eseharigU are things like these for thee I 
How do thy potions, with insidioas joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy 1 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a norid vigour not their own, 

At every draught large and more large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down thsy sink, and spread a ruin rou%d. 

Even now the devastation is begun, , 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pond'ring here I stand, 

1 see the rural Virtues leave the lend. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderness, are there ; 
And Piety with wishes plac'd above, 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 
Unfit in these degen'rafe times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That fouud'st roe poor at first, and keep'st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well : 
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Farewell ; tad O f where'er thy voiee be tried, 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarce's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wrapt the polar world in mow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigour* of th' inclement dime ; 
Aid slighted Troth, with thy persuasive strata; 
Teach erring man to sporn the rage of gain ; . 
Teach him that states* of native strength posaest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the hillews and the sky. 
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'THANKS, my lord, for jour venison, for finer tr 
A fatter 

Never rang'd in a forest, or smok'd in a platter; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study. 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy; 
Though my stomach was sharp, 1 could scarce help 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating: 
I had thoughts, in my chambers to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu ; 
As in some Irish houses, where tilings are so-so, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a. show ; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is Med in. 
But bold — let me pause— don't I hear you pro- 
nounce, 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce ? 
Well, suppose it a bounce— sure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it's no bounce: I protest in my turn, 
It's a truth— and your lordship may ask Mr, Burn *• 
To go on with my tale— As I gaa*d on the haunch ; 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch, 

• Lord Clare's nephew. 
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80 I cat it, and sent it to Reynold* undrest, 

To punt it, or eat it, just as be lik'd best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 

Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's; 

But in parting with these I was puoled again, 

With the how, and the who, end the where, and the 

when. 
There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H — ff, 
1 think they love venison-7-I know they love beef. 
There's my countryman Higgins — Oh ! let him alone. 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But hang it— to poets who seldom can eat. 
Tour very good mutton's a very good treat; 
8ucb dainties to them their health it might hurt. 
It's like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt* 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, ess- 

ter'd; 
An under-bred, fine spoken fellow was he, 
And he smil'd as he Iook'd at the ven'son and me. 

* What have we got here?*— Why this is good "eating t 
Your own I suppose— or is it in waiting ?* 

* Why whose should it ber* cried I with a flounce* 
' I get these things often'— but that was a bounce : 

* Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 
Are pleas'd to be kind— but I hate ostentation.* 

< If that be the case then,' cried he, very gay, 
' I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
Tomorrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
Ho words — I insist on't— precisely at three : 
Well have Johnson, and Burke, all the wits will be 

there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my lord Clare* 
And, now that I think on't, as I am a sinner, 
We wanted this venison to make out a dinner* 
What say you i a pasty, it shall, and it must, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous, for crust. 
Here, porter— this venison with me to Mile-end : 
No stirring— I beg— my dear friend— mv dear 
friend l» 
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Tkus»eetohiB f hk hat,»alwuiWdoff like thewhad, 
-And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 
* L«ft^netD^«cvWe^emptk>ds»yahrlf, . 
And • nobody with me at tea bnt myself* ;* 
J**' I wtW not help, thinking «t gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty* 
Were- things that I never disUk'd in my tile, ■ 

Th'uugh cloggUwith a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
J***! ** y * '** dtte H>te»lor to make my approach, 
I-d*ove to his- door in my own haekneywceach'. 
Wben;c*a»tte^e|Ame where we ail were to dine 
TAtcfcetoltUBbei'd closet? 3 oat twesveJeeteyuine), 
My Mend bade me welcome, bnt struck me quite 

dumb, . 

With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not 

come; , 

**# I knew it,* be cried, - both eternally fail, 
Tbfeene with Ma speeches, and f other wkh Thrale ; 
But no mutter, I'M warrant we'll makeup the party, 
With two fall « clever, end ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They're both of them* merry, and author* like yon % 
The one writes the Snarlen the other the Scourge ; 
Sometbink be writes anna— he owns to Pan urge.' 
'While thus he descriVd them by trade and by name, 
•They eeter'd, and dinner was serv*d as they came. 
At the top a fried liver and bacon were Seen ; • 
At thetbottom was tripe, in a swingeing tureen j 
At the side* there was spinnage and podding made 

hot; 
la the middle a place where the pasty— was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian, 
So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round; 

• See the letters that passed between his royal 
highness Henry dnke of Cumberland, and lady 
Grosvenor: 12mo, 1769. 
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Be* what TM'AiMBMitfWU that d 'd Scottish 

rogue, 
With Us long-winded speeches, his smile* and his 

brogue: 
And, < Madam,' quoth he, < may this bit be my poison, 
A prettier dinner I sever set eyes on; 
Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be carst 
But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to bursu* 
' The tripe,' quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheeky 
« I could dioeon this tripe seven days in a weak : 
I Wte these here dinners so pretty end smell; 
But your friend there, the doctof.eats nothing at all/ > 
« O ho!' quoth my friend, ' he'll come on in a trice, 
He's keeping a corner for something that's nice: 
There's pssty .'— « A pasty I' repeated the Jew : 
« I don't care if I keep a corner fort too.' 
« What the de'il, moo, a pasty? 're-echoed the Scat; 

• Though splitting, 111 still keep n corner for that.' 

• We'll ell keep a comer,' the lady cried out; 
« We'll all keep a corner,' was echoed about. 
While thus we resolr'd, and the pasty delay'd. 
With looks that quite petrified, enterM the maid ; 
A visage so sad, and so pale with affright, 
Wsk'd Priam iu drawing his curtains by night. 
Butsreqnickly found out (for *h© could mistake her f) 
That she came with seme terrible newt from the baker: 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pssty on shutting his oven, 
find Philomel thus— but let similes drop— 
And now that I think ou't, the story may stop* 
To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour misplac'd, 
To send such good verses to one of your taste ; 
You've gotan odd something— a kind of discerning— 
A relish— a taste— sieken'd over by learning; 
At least, it's your temper, ss very well known, 
That you thiuk very slightly of all that's your own: 
So, perhaps, in yonr habits of thinking amiss. 
You may make a mistake, and think slightly of thii. 
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Dr. Goldsmith tod some of bis friend* occasion, 
ally din«4«t the St. Jameses coffee-htuse. Qne day 
it was proposed to write epitaphs on him. His 
country, dialect, and person* furnished subjects of 
witticism. He was called on for retaliation, and as 
their next meeting produced the following poem* 
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f~\V old, when Scarron bis companions invited, 
^ Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was 

united : 
If our landlord * supplies us with beef and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 

dish. 
Our dean t shall be venison, just fresh from the plains. 
Our Burke J shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains, 
Our Will § shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And Dick U with his pepper shall heighten the savour i 
Our Cumberland's « sweet-bread its place shaU 

obtain, 
And Douglas •• is pudding, substantial and plain: 

* The master of St. James's coffee-house, where 
the doctor, and his friends he has characterised in 
this poem, occasionally dined. 

t Doctor Bernard, dean of Derry in Ireland* 

t Mr. Edmund Burke.. 

$ Mr. William Burke, late secretary to general 
Conway, and member for Bedwin* 

|| Mr. Richard Burke, collector of Granada. 

« Mr. Richard Cumberland, author of the West 
Indian, Fashionable Lover, the Brothers, and other 
dramatic pieces. 

•• Doctor Douglas, canon of windsor,nu ingenious 
Scotch gentleman, vfe> ft** no lw» 4istfngaisb«d 
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6urGaniek*s*asalad; for in him we set 

OH, vinegar, sugar, tad eattness, agree : * 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

That Ridfe t is anchovy, and Reynolds t is lamb; 

That Hickey** § a capon, and by the same rule, 

Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry-fioaL 

At a dinner so-*ariou% at such a repast; 

Who'd net be a glutton, and stick to the last? 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while T'm able, 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

Let me ponder, and .tell what I think of the dead* 

Here lies the good deaofl, re-united to earth, 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth t 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt ; 
At least, in. sbr weeks I could not find 'em out; 
Tet some hare deelar*d, and it cau*t be denied *em, 
That slyboots was cursedly cunning to bide 'em. 
Here lies our good Edmund w, whose genius was 

such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame i f . too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow'd his mind, 
Audio party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 



To persuade Tommy Townshend** to lend* him a 
▼otef 

himself as a citieen of the world, than a sound critic, 
in detecting several literary mistakes (or rather for* 
geries) of his countrymen ; particularly Lauder on 
Milton, and Bower's History of the Popes. 

• David Oarrick, esq. 

t Counsellor John Bidge, a gentleman belonging 
to th« Irish bar. ' 

t Sir Jos*** Reynold*. 

$ An eminent attorney. 

| Vide page 191. ^ ^nfa 

"Mr,T.Towasheno,u*e«a*rforWhkcntJt>h. 
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Who, too deep for his hearers* still went on refining, 
And thought of couviaeing while they thought of 

dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too prouji for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient* 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, air* 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a rasor. 
Here lies honest William*, whose heart was a 
mint, 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 

in't; 
The pupil of impulse, it forc'd him along, 
BHs conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merit* ? alas ! he bad nonet 
Whet was good was spontaneous, his faults were his 
own. 
Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I most sigh 
at; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his J what wit and what whim 1 
Now breaking a jest, aud now breaking a limb t ; 
How wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ; 
How teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all. 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wish'd him full ten times a day at old Kick 5 
But, missing -his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 



•Vide page 191. 

t Mr. Richard Barkc ; vide page 191. This gentle* 
man having slightly fractured one of his arms and 
legs, at different times, the doctor has rallied him on 
those accidents, as a kind of retributive justice for 
breaking his jests upon other people. 
K 
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HererCmnlieilend'Jies, l»v»g acted Jd» petto, 
Vbe Terence of J&nglend,tb* mender of be***; 
A fiattering painter, who made it his care 
TodrU m«es they ought to be, mot as they ete. 
His gallants are aM faultless, his women divine, 
Aad<*»edy wdem at being ■• *»» 
like a tragedy -queen he has dura d her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

Hisfbeis have thetrioHies so iostvu a*rowd 
Of virtues end feelings, that Folly *rows ©rood ; 
And coxcombs, alike in ^eir f a»lmg^lone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas*d with theb ^ew*. 
*a* where has our poet this ■**«£«» ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without mult ? 
Sav.'vms it that, vainly directing his view 
K«rt«euV virtues, aud finding them few, 
Quite eick of pursuing each *™^T™> f 
Mtferew laav at last, and drew from himself F 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quc^toj i 
Come.ull ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Smt, and dYnce on the spot where your tvrant 



When eatire and censure encircled his throne, 
1 faaiM for your safety, I f*ar*d for myown , ; 
But uow he is gone, aud we want »*»"""» 
Our Dodds$ shall be pious, our Kenncks, t%aH 

lecture; , .. .. m .. 

Macph^eontt write b^bart, end ^J*^* 
OurTownsheudw meke*pee«hes,endlshail compile; 

♦ Vide page 191. * IWd ' 

t The Rev. Dr. Dodd. « 

I Dr? Kenrick, who read lectures, rtj fee V«* 
Tavern, under the title of « The School of Shak- 

*TJamcs Macpherson, esq. who lately, <*"■*«, 
mere force of his style, wrote down -fee first poet or 
all antiquity. - 
% Vide psge J9«. 
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Xvr Lawdersemd asowsws* tin Tweed diatt «sut» 

over, 
tte eeansrynMn living their tricks to discover; 
Detection her taper shall ajacach to a spark, 
And Scotchman am* Scotchman and chest to the 

d*jfc. 

Here lie* ©avid Osniekr, describe him who cam, 
An abridgement a/ alt that wmpieaseat in m $ 
As ah actor, contest without rival to shine » 
As a wit, ifmrtflsMn the very nmtttae: 
Yet, stem talents sine these,*a*ian**ccM)eatJ>earti 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his ait. 
lake a* att^udgmg'beMftjr, tie colours he ipismj, 
Afid h efJa s tcr'd with rouge his -awn smtoad nd, 
Csatnestas^he-wasnatiira^suBa^aflectiog; 
Twas oedf that, when he arms off, he was acting. 
With no teaaoa on earth to go out of his way, 
He turn'd and he varied full tan times a-day ; 
Though aeonre of oar hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were .net his own by finessing and Ukk : 
He cast off ens friends as a huntsmen his pack ; 
Xor-he anew, when he pteas'd be ooold whistle them 



Of fvaise a mere glutton, he swallcVd what came, 
Aod the puff of a dsnoe he mistook it for fame; 
Till, his rntish geoww ealloas, almost so diseasa, - 
Who pepper** the highest was surest to please. 
Bat let us be candid, sad apeak out oar mind t 
If dunces applauded, he paid them an bind. 
Te Kenricfcst, ye Kcttyej, and Weodfi»tt»fl*> grave, 
Whet a ooajmerce was yearn, while you got and you 
gavel 



• VidepegeWL, + lpt. fifs* 

i Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, 

Word to the Wise, CAemcdtina, School for Wives, 

Joe. 4x. 
| Mr.W-Woodfett, printer of the lftorntog Obi* 

side. 
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How did enWmit re-echo the shouts thai youV 

rais'd, 
While he was be-Resci«s'd, and you were bepraia***- 
But peace to h» spirit, wherever it flies. 
To eet ft ea angel end mix with the skies : 
Those poets who owe their best fame to bis skill, 
Shall still be his flatterer*, go where he will ; 
Old .Shakspeare receive him with praise and with? 

love, 
And Beaumont* and Bens be his Kelly* • above. 
Here Htekevt reclines, a most blunt, pleasant 

creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature : 
He cherished his friend, and he relished a bomperf 
Yet one mult he had, and that one was a thumper* 
Perhaps you may. ask if the man was a miser t 
I answer, No, no, for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that* 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest r Ah no h 
Then what was his failing? come tel Lit, and burn ye*— 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds* is laid, and, to tell you my mindy 
He has not left a wiser or better behind; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
8H11 born to improve ns in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering ; 
When they judgM without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing : 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and 

stuff, 
He shifted his trumpetfl, and only -took snuff. 

• Vide page 105. t Vide page 192. t Ibid. 

H Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf an 
to be under the necessity of using an em .trumpet in. 
company. 
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A FTER the fourth edition of this poem was 
^*- printed, the publisher received the following 
epitaph on Mr* Wbitefoord •, from a friend of the 
lite Doctor Goldsmith. 

HERE Wbitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily liv'd, he is now a grave t man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun f 
"Who relish'd a joke, and rejoic*d1n a pun; 
'Whose temper was generous, open, sincere; 
A stranger to ftatf ry, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatterM around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily boru mots half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas! that so libYal a mind 
Should so long be to news-paper essays confin'd ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Tet content if ' the table he set in a roar ;' 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yet happy if WoodfallJ confessed him a wit. 

Ye news-paper witlings f ye pert scribbling folks 1 
Who copied his squibs and re-echoed his jokes; 

• Mr. Caleb Wbitefoord, author of many humor- 
ous essays. 

t Mr. W. was so notorious a punster, that Doctor 
Goldsmith used to say it was impossible to keep him 
company without being infected with the itch of 
-punning. 

| Mr. H. 5. WoodfiJJ, printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiser. - 
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198 POSTSCRIPT. 

Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come* 
Still follow jour master, and visit his tomb: 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine, 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no IessJ 
Cro$* readings ship-nea*> and m i *ak e$ qf thi 



Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may hare humour, I hsd. ahmsel said 

wit: 
This debt to thy mein'rj I cannot refuse, 
' Thou bestfiumour'd man with this worat-ho* 
mour'd muse.' 

* • Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged tk* 
town with humorous piece* Bad** those, titles i» 
the Public Advertiser. 
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THE HERMIT: 

A BALLAD. 

FIRST PRINTED IN MDCCLXV. 
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THE POLtOWINe 

LETTER, 

ADDRESSED TO Till WINTER OF TBI ST. JAMES** 

CHRONICLE, 

Appeared in that Paper, m June, 1767. 



SIR, 

A S there it nothing I dislike so mnch as newt- 
**■ paper controversy, particularly upon trifles, per- 
mit me to be as concise as possible in informing a 
correspondent of yours, that I recommended Blain* 
ville's Travels, because I thought the book was a 
good one ; and I think so still. I said, I was told 
by the bookseller that it was then first published ; 
but in that, it seems, I was misinformed, and my 
reading was not extensive enough to set me right. 
Another correspondent of yours accuses me of 
having taken a ballad, I published some time ago. 
from one by the ingenious Mr. Percy *. I do not 
think there it any great resemblance between the 

• The Friar of Orders Gray. * Reliq. of Anc. 
Poetry," vol* i. p. 243. 

K2 
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SOS LETTER, 3cc. 

two pieces in question. If there be any, hi» ballad 
it taken from mine. I read it to>Mr. Percy, torn* 
years ago ; and he (as we both considered these 
things as trifles at bast) told me with his nsnal good 
hamour, the next time I saw him, that he had taken 
my plan to form the fragments of Shakspeare into 
a ballad of his own. Ha then read me his little 
canto, if I may so call it, and I highly approved 
it. 8och petty anecdotes as these are scarce worth 
printing : and, were it not for the bnsy disposition 
of some of your corespondents,, the public should 
never have known that he owes me the hint of his 
ballad, or that I am obliged to his friendship and 
learning for communications of a much more im- 
portant nature. 

I am, Sir, 

Tours, &c. 

OLIYER GOLDSMITH. 
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THE HERMIT. 



% rjlURH, gentle hermit of the dale, 

•*■ And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable' ray. 

4 For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go. 7 

* Forbear, my sod/ the Hermit cries, 
* To tempt the dangerous gloom; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

■* Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
.And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

4 Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whatever my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing, and repose. 
* No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 
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304 THE HERMIT. 

' But from the mountain's grassy tide 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied; 

And water from the spring. 

' Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little bet* below, 

NoY wants that little long.' 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell: 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatcb 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket op'ning with a latch, 

Receiv'd the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest, 
The Hermit trimm'd his little Are! 

And cheer'd his pensive guest: 
And spread his vegetable 'store, 

And gaily press'd, and amlTd j 
And, skill'd in legendary tore, 

The lingering hours beguil'd. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; • 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The crackling faggot flies. 
But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow* 
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His rising ceres the Hermit spied, 
With answering oere oppreat: 

And, « Whence, unhappy youth,' he cried, 
* The sorrows of thy breast? 

' From better habitations spurn**, 

Reluctant dost thou rove; 
Or grieve for friendship uarelurn'd. 

Or unregarded loue ? 

• Alas ! the joys that fortune bring* 

Are trifling and decay ; 
And those who prise the pattry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship hut a name, 
A charm that lulls to steep ; 
A shade that ssllews wealth or mm*, 
And leaves the wretch to weep t " 

' And love is still aa emptier sound, 

The modern fair-one's jest ; 
On earth unseen; •» only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

' < For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex/ be said t 
But while he spoke, • rising Mush 
His love-lorn guest betray>d. 

Surpris'd he sees new beauties rise, 
' Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o'er the morning skies, 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast* 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest 

A maid in all her charms. 

And, ' Ah, forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,' she cried ; 
* Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside* 

• 



60$ THE HERMIT. 

* Bat let a maid thj pity share, 

Whom love hat taught to stray; 
Who seeks for rest, bat find* despair 
Companion of her way. 

* My mther liv'd beside the Tyue, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
He had but only me. 

* To win me from his tender arms, 

UnnumberM suitors came ; 
Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feign'd a flame. 

' Each hoar a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young fidwia bew'd, 
Bat never talk'd of love. 

* In humble, simplest habit dad, 

No wealth or power had he; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to. me. 

* The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heav*n refin'd, 
Could nought of purity display, 
To emulate his mind. 

' The dew, the blossoms of the tree. 
With charms inconstant shine; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

« For still 1 tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd my heart, 

I triumph'd in his pain. 

* Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

la secret where he died* 
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THE HERMIT. fffg 

* Bat mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 
111 seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 

* And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

ni lay me down and die; 
Twas so for me that Edwin did, 
And so for him will I.' 

4 Forbid it Heaven V the Hermit cried* 

And clasp'd her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one turn'4 to chide ; 

Twas Edwin's self that prest ! 

' Turn, Angelina, erer dear* 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

' Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part*. 

My life— my all that's mine? 

* No, never from this hour to part, , 

We'll lire and love so true ; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart* 
Shall break thy Edwin's too*' 
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DOUBLfi TTUMSTOmiATiON, 

ATAtE. 

SECLUDED from domestic strife, 
Jack Bookworm led a college life; 
A fellowship at twenty-five, 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, ohidcmek'd Ms joke. 
And freshmen wonder'd'ks he spufae. 

Such pleasures, unatyav'd with cure, 
Could any accident impair! 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain arriv'd at thirty-six i 
O had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town, 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop t 
O had her eyes forgot to blase, 
. Or Jack bad wanted eyes to gase ! 
O !— But let exclamation cease, 
Her presence banish'd all his peace : 
So, with decorum all things carried, 
Hiss frown'd, and blush'd, and then was— married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal night? 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground, 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around ? 
Let it suffice, that each had charms ; 
He clasped a goddess in bis arms ; 
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DOUBLE TRANSFORMATIOH. *# 
And, though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. • 

The honey-moon like lightning flew : 
The second brought its transports too. 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss. 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss : 
But, when a .twelvemonth pass'd away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst rcmain'd behind, 
That very face had robb'd her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she, 
But dressing, patching, repartee; 
And, just as humour rose or fell, 
By turns a slattern or a belle; 
Tie true she dress'd with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greasy night caps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty, condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend r 
Could any curtain-lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing* 
In short, by night 'twas fits or fretting; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy j 
The 'squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations; 
Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke \ 
While all their hours were past between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. * 

Thus as her faults each day were knows, 
He thinks her features coarser grown : 
He fancies every vice she- shows, 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose: 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
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fid BOTBIA T&A&Sf OlUICttnON. 
He knows not bow, but oa it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phis; 
And, though her ft>p*are wood* row* civjL 
He thinks her ugly as the devil* 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose, 
As each a different way pursues, 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promis'd to hold them, oat for We, 
That dire disease whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the small pes, whose horrid glare 
LevelTd its tenoomat the lair; 
And, rifling every youthtsH grace, 
Zeft but the remnant of a. race. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight 
Reflected now a perfect fright: 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 
In vein she tries her paste end creams. 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams ; 
Her country beaux and esty-cpdshss, 
Lovers no more, flew off by doseae; 
The squire himself was seen to yieM, 
And ev'n the captain quit th* field* 

Poor madam now, condemned to keen: 
The rest of life with anxious Jock, 
Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was denied to behold 
Her present face surpass the old ; 
With modesty her cheeks are dy^ 
Humility displaces pride; 
for tawdry finery, b seen 
A person ever neatly clean: 
No more presuming on her sway* 
She learns good-nature every days 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wtiso pMfo s t beauty. 
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THE GIFT. 

TO IMS, 

IN BOW-STHMT, eeVlNT-GHWElf. 

SAT, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty* . 
What annuel oflTriag shall I ssafce 

Expressive of my duty i 
My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 

Should I at oaea deliver, 
Say, would the aafry Mr-one prbe 
The gift, who slights the giver r 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 

My rivals give— and let 'em. 
If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 

I'll give them— when I get 'em. 
I'll give— but not the fuU»bk>wm rose, 

Or rose-bud more in fasmow ; 
Such short-liv'd offYiAgs but dfeelosa 

A transitory passion : 
111 give thee something yet unpaid, 

Not less sincere thsn civil : 
1*11 give thee— ah ! too charming maid, 
111 give thee— to the devil. 
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THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATION OP DEAN SWIFT. 

T OOICIANS have but ill defin'd 
•*-* As rational the human mind : 
Reason, they say, belongs to man ; 
But let them prove it if they can. 
Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 
By ratiocinations, specious, 
Have strove to prove with great precision, 
With definition and division, 
Homo est rafiionc pradttttm ; 
But for my soul I cannot credit 'em, 
And must in spite of them maintain. 
That man and all his ways are vain ; 
And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature; 
That instinct is a surer guide, 
Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 
And that brute beasts are far before 'em, 
Dau est anima brutorum. 
Who ever knew an honest brute. 
At law his neighbour prosecute. 
Bring action for assault and battery, 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery i 
O'er plains they ramble unconfin'd, 
No politics disturb their mind ; 
They eat their meals, and take their sporW 
Nor know who's in or out at court. 
They never to the levee go, 
To treat as dearest friend a foe: 
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The j never importune his grace, 
"Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 
If or undertake a dirty job, 
Wot draw the qnill to write for Bob* 
Fraught with invective they ne'er go* 
To folks at Paternoster-row: 
Ko judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters* 
21 o pickpockets, or poetaster s> 
Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 
Ko single brute his fellows leads. 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay* 
Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 
Comes nearest ns in human shape ; 
lake man he imitates each fashion, 
And malice is his ruling passion: 
Bat both in malice and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him humbly cringing wait, 
Upon the minister of state : 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 
He promises with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal carev 
He in his turn finds imitators : 
At court the porters, lacqueys, waiters. 
Their masters' manners still contract, 
And footmen, lords, and dukes, can act* 
Thus at the court, both great and smalt 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 
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A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK BLIND 
BY LIGHTNING. 

IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 



SURE 'twas by Brovktenee design'd, 
Rather in pityihaaja hate, 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To tare him from Narcissus' lata* 



A NEW SIMILE, 

IN THE MANNER OP SWIFT. 

T ONG had I sought in vain to find 
"■"^ A likeness for the scribbling kind j 
The modern scribbling kind, who writ* 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite : 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there, m 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious, 
First please to turn to god Mercurius : 
You'll find him picfcur'd at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth j 
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The stress of til my proofs oa fafan 1 .fag, 
.And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his bet, 
Wings upon either side— mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather f 
"Why, these denote a hrain af feather. 
A brain of feather I very right. 
With wit that's flighty, learning light) 
Such as to modern bard's deeeeed. 
A joat comparison,- -proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse, 
Wings grow again from both his sheas; 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godship through the air ; 
And here my simile unites, 
For, in a modern poet's flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t'observe bis hand, 
FUl'd with a snake-encircled wand ; 
By classic authors termed Caducous, 
And highly fam'd for several uses. 
To wit, most wond'rously endu'd, 
No poppy-water hatfao good ; 
For, let folks only get a touchy 
Its soporific virtue's soon, 
Though ne'er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : 
His wand's a modern author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twin'd, 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, veaom'd vises} 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This difference only : as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod* 
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With his goose-quill the scribbling elf* 
Instead of other*, damns himself.' 
And here my simile almost tript, 
Yet grant a woreTby way of postscript. 
Moreover, Mere'ry had a failing: 
Well ! what of *mt t out with it-Stealing; 
In which all modern bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as be. 
Bnt ev*n this deity's existence 
8hall lend my simile assistance. 
Our modern bards 1 why, what a pox 
Are they but senseless stones and blocks ? 



AN ELECT 
ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. I 

GOOD people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 
And if you find it wond'rous short, 
It cannot hold yon long* 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes; 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 
And in that town a dog was found; 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, pappy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of row degree* 
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THE CL0W1TS REPLY. ftf 

Ttais dog aad man at lint were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 

"Went mad, and bit the man. 
A round from all the neighbouring streets, 

The wondering neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a naut» " 

^be wound it seem'd both sore and sad. 

To every christian eye? 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the mao'wtriltf die, 

feat soon a wonder came to light. 

That show'd the rogues they lied: 
The man recover*d of the bite, 

The dog iiwau that died* 



THE 

CLOWNS REPLY. 

JOHN TROT w«r desire* by two witty peers, 
° To tell them the reason why asses had ears. 
' An't please you/ quoth John, « I'm not given to 

letters, 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters; 
Howe'ef , from this time I shall ne*e> see your graces, 
As I hope to be sav*d, without thinking on asset.' 

l?0& 
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STANZAS 

ON ' ** 

WOMAN. 

f HEN lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sootheher melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom— is, to die. 



DESCRIPTION , 

OP AN 

AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER. 

TO7HERE the Red Lion, staring o'er the way, 
" * Invites each passing stranger that can pay i 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's black chaan> 

P«ign, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drnrjlaae ; 
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AN AUTHOR* BED-CHAMBER. 049 
There in a lone] y room, from bailiff* snog. 
The mate found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a nig. 
A window patch'd with paper lent a ray, 
That dimly show'd the state in which he lay. 
The sanded ftoor that grits beneath the tread, 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread, 
The royal game of goose was there in view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
The seasons, fram'd with listing, found a place, 
And brave prince William show'd his lamp-black 

face. 
The morn was cold, he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 
With beer and milk arrears the fries* was scorM, 
And Ave crackM tea-caps drees'd the chimney 



A night-cep deck'd his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by nigh t * -a stocking all the day I 
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SIB, 

1SEKB yon & mall p ro nS csl on nf tbft lute fiuv 
Goldsmith, which has never been pu bl ishe d , and 
which might perhaps have* bee* totally lost, had* I 
not secured it. He intended it ae a eonf in ah* 
character of Mini Havdeestmv in hie aamiianlii on* 
medy el * She t tsss pr to Cnn sj ncn/ bwt it wns iede. 
oat, as Mn. Bulkley, who played the past, did not 
»ing. Ha eonf it hhneettV in private sampnntes» 
very agreeably. The tnnn is a- pr e tty Irish aisv 
called « The Humours of Balamagairy,' to which 
he told roe he found it very difficult to adapt word* : 
but he has succeeded very happily in these few linns* 
As I could sing the tune, and was fond of them, he 
was so good as to give me them, about a year ago, 
just as I was leaving London, and bidding him adieu 
for that season, little apprehending that it was a last 
farewell. I preserve this little relic, in bis own 
hand-writing, with an affectionate care. I am, Sir. 

Your humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 
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SONG, .„..,,. 

INTENDED TO HATE BEEN SUMO IK THE COMEDY 
OE ' SHE STQQ^BJTO CONQUER,' 

A H mel when shall I marry me I 
«**■ Loven are pleisty, ant fail to relieve me* 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, bat means to deceive me. 

But I will rally and combat the ruiner: 
Not a look, not a. frmile, shall my paction discover. 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 
Maaji but • penitent, and -loses a lover. 



STANZAS 

ON TBS 

TAKING OF QUEBEC. 

AMIDST the clamour of exulting joys, 
Which triumph forces from the patriot heart ; 
Grief dares to mingle her soul-pierciug voice, 
And quells the raptures which from pleasure 
start. 
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J0& EPITAPH. 

TO Wolfe, to thee a streaming flood of woe. 

Sighing we pay, and think e'en conquest dear; 
Quebec in vain shall teach oar breasts to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fete extorts the heart- wrung tear. 

Alive the fee thy dreadful vigour fled. 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes r 
, Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead ; 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise* 



EPITAPH 



BR. PARNELL. 

THI8 tomb Inscrib'd to gentle ParnelPs name, 
'May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
What heart bat feels his sweetly-moral lay, 
That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way f 
Celestial themes confess'd his tuneful aid ; 
And heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Meedtess to him the tribute we bestow, 
The transitory breath of fame below : 
More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 
While converts thank their poet in the skies. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

EDWARD PUBDONV 

HERE lie* poor Ned Pardon, from misery freed, 
Who long wu a bookseller's back ; 
Be led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don't think he'll wish to come back. 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE GLORY OF HER SEX, 

MRS. MARY BLAIZE. 

GOOD people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaise, 
Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise. 

* This gentleman was educated at Trinity-col- 
lege, Dublin ; but having wasted his patrimony, he 
enlisted at a foot-soldier. Growing tired of that 
employment, he obtained his discharge, and became 
a scribbler in the newspapers* He translated Vol- 
tain's Henriade* 
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The needy seldom pass'd her door, 

Aud always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor,— 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wojul'row winning; 

And never follow'd wicked ways, — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous siae; 

.She never slumbered in her pew,— 
But when she shut her « jea» 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more; 
The king himself has follow'd her,*- 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now her wealth and 4aery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short all : 
The doctors found, wheu she was deady— 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Keattstreet well may say, 

That had she liv'd a twelvemonth more*— 
She had nfMM **<*«* 



A SONNET. 

WEEPIXG, murmuring, complaining, 
Lost to every gay delight ; 
Iflra, too sincere tpr feigning, 

fears th' approaching bridal night. 
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"Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear I 
Had Mtra folfow'd my direction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 



FROM THE 

ORATORIO OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

SONG. 

THE wretch condemn'd with liftf to part, 
Still, still on hope relies ; 
And eVry pang that rends the heart, 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like thoflimm'ring taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers the way : 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 



StiNG. v 

O MEMORY, thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys, recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain ! 

Thou, like the world, the opprest oppressing 

Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe I 
And he who wants ea£h other blessing, 
Xn thee must ever find a foe. 
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A PROLOGUE, 

Written and spoken hy 

THE POET LAftERIUS, 

A ROMAN KNIGHT, WHOM CSfiAR fORCEU UKW 
THE STAGE. 

Preserved by Mwr obim *. 



Ty HAT ! no way left to sluuvW wgwOMltlge, 
YV And save fiom infamj iny suiting, age I 
Scarce half-alive, oppress'd wjtA majny « year* g 
"What in the name of dotage drives me here r 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud coul&ttini my steps aside. 
Unaw'd by power, and unappall'd by fear, 
With honest thrift, I held my honour dear : 
But this vile hour disperse* *U my store, 
And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
For ah ! too partial to WJ life's decline* 
Caesar persuades, submission must be mine; 
Him I obey, whom heaven itself obejv ' 
Hopeless of pleasing, y, e* inclined t» pjeasfi, 

• This translation WM. first printed in oq^ q/ on r 
author's earliest works*' ThePre&en^ $tatg of fo» r> 
iug in Europe.' 12mq,, |75g,. 
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Here then at <mce t welcome every sliame, 
Aod cancel at threescore a life Of fame ; 
No more my titles shall ray children tell, 
* The old buffoon* will fit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



PROLOGU* TO Z0BMDE, t 

AtftAGfiDY. 

IK these bold times, when, {learning's sons explore 
The distant climates, and the savage shore ; 
When wise astronomers to India steer, 
And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 
"While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently— go simpling ; 
Our bard into the general spirit enters, 
And fits his little frigate for adventures. 
"With Scythian stores and trinkets deeply laden, 
He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading: 
Yet,e*e he bode, has order** me before, 
To make an observation on the shore. 
Where are we driven ? our reckoning sure is lost! 
This seeps a rocky and a dangerous coast. 
£ord» what a sultry climate am t under ! 
Ton Ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder s 

[Upper gallery* 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I've seen 

'em— tPtf* 

Here trees of" stately site, and billing turtles in 

'ens— {Balconies. 

Here tfl-«ondttion*d oranges abound— [Stage 

And apples, bitter apples, strew the ground : 
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frie inhabitants ate cannibals, I fear ; 

I heard a hissing— there are serpents here ! 

O, there the people are— best keep my distance ; 

Our captain (gentle natives) craves assistance ; 

Oar ship's well stor*d— in yonder creek we've ImiA, 

her, 
His honour is no mercenary trader. 
This is his first adventure, lend him aid : 
And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 
His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought fame 

«ar, 
Equally fit far gallantry and wmr. 
What, no reply to promises so ample? 
—I'd best step back, and order up a sample. 



EPILOGUE; 

Spoken by 

MR. LEJ& LEWES, 

IN THE CHARACTER OP HARLEQUIN, AT BIS 
BENEFIT. 

HOLD! prompter, hold! a word before year 
nonsense ; 
I'd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said* 
My heels eclips'd the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a piebald vest, 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

{Take* qff'ftis snoifc* 
Whence and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Kature disowns, and reason scorns, thy mirth j 
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In thj Mack aspect every passion sleeps, 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weep*. 
How beat thoo fill'd the scene with all thy brood, 
,Of fools porsaing, and of fools pursu'd t 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses J 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise, 
And from above the dangling deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew t 
May rosin'd lightning blast me, if I do 1 
No— I will act, I'll -vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 
-Off, off, vile trappings ! a new passion reigns I 
The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh i for a Richard's voice to catch the theme: 
« Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds !'— 

soft— 'twas but a dream. 
Aye, 'twas but a dream, far now thereS no re- 
treating : 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
Twas thus that JEsop's stag, a creature blameless, 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless, 
Onee on the margin of a fountain stood, 
And cavUl'd at his image in the flood. 
* The deuce confound,* he cries, ' these drum-stick 

shanks, 
They neither have my gratitude nor thanks : 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead • 
But for a head*— yes, yes, I have a head. 
How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow I 
My horns ! I'm told, horns are the fashion now.* 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view, 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen 

drew. 
Hoicks t hark forward ! came thundering from be- 
hind; 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, be pants, he takes the circling masc. 
At length Ws aWy head, so pria*d before, 
la taught his former-folly to deplore > 
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Whilst hU strong limbs conspire to set Mm frit, 
And at one* bound lie aaves himself, like sne» 

tfttftfcaj «jiaa»s> through the *o&*toor* 



EPILOGUE 

TOTHfi 

COMEDY OF TOE SISTERS. 

WHAT! five long acta— and all to aeeke «l 
wiser! 
Oar authoress sure baa wanted en adviser. 
Had the consulted ma, aha should have made 
Her moral play a speaking m&aqaerede; 
Warm'd up each bustling ecene, and in bar rage 
Have emptied all the greenroom on the stage* 
My life on't, this had kept her play from Making; ■ 
Have pleas'd our eyes, and savM the pain of thinking* 
Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill. 
What if I give a masquerade \-—\ will. 
But how ? ay, there's the rob I [paumstgy-Yvt gat 

my one: 
The world's a masquerade; the masquers, yew* yaa» 
you. {To Boxe$, Pit, and GaUerp. 

Lod ! what a group the motley soeue discloses 1 
False wits, false wives, false virgin*, and falsa 

spouses 1 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside 'em» 
Patriots in party-coloured auite that ride 'ens. 
There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once morn 
To raise a name in Cupids of threescore; 
Th#ne in their tarn, with appetites an keen, 
ting fifty, fatten on fifteen, . 
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Miss, not jet fall fifteen, with fire uncommon, 

Flings down her sampler, end takes ap the woman ; 

The little urchin smiles, end spreads her lore, 

And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 

Thus 'tis with all— their chief end constant care 
- Is* to seem every thing bat what they are. 

Ton broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye 0% 

Who seems t*nave robb*d his viaor from the lion ; 

"Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round 
parade, 

Looking, as who should ssy, Dam'me ! who's afraid t 

[Mimickk*. 

Strip but this viaor off, and sure I am 

You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 

Ton politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape t'assome, 

He turns old woman, snd bestrides a broom. 

Ton patriot too, who presses on your tight, 

And seems, to every gsser, all in white, 

If with a bribe his csndour you attack, 

He bows, turns round, and, whip — the man's iu 

black I 
Ton critic too— but whither do I rua ? 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone. 
Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 
Do you spare her, and 111 for once spare you. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED MAN; 

A COMEDY. 
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PREFACE. 



WHEN I undertook to write a comedy, I confess 
I was strongly prepossessed in favour of the poets 
of the last age, and strove to imitate theoa. The 
term genteel comedy, was then unknown amongst 
us, and little more was desired by an audience, than 
nature and humoury in whatever walks of life they 
were most conspicuous. The author of the follow- 
ing scenes never imagined that more would he ex- 
pected of him, and therefore to delineate character 
has been his principal aim. Those who know any 
thing of composition, are sensible, that in pawning 
humour, it will sometimes lead us into the recesses 
of die mean ; I was even tempted to look for it in 
the master of a spongiug-hoose : but in deference 
to the public taste, grown of late, perhaps, too deli- 
cate, the scene of the bailiffs was retrenched in the 
representation. In deference also to the judgement 
of a few friends, who think in a particular way, 
the scene is here restored. The author submits it 
to the reader in his closet; and hopes that too 
much refinement will not banish hntnonr and cha- 
racter from ours, as it has already done from the 
French theatre. Indeed the French comedy is 
now become so very elevated and sentimental, that 
It has not only banished humour and, Moliert from 
the stage, but it has banished all spectators too. 

Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks 
to the public for the favourable reception which 
the Oood-Katured Man hat mat with : and to Mr. 
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PREFACE* 



Cotmaa in particular, for .his kindness to it. It 
may not also be improper to assure any who shall 
hereafter write for the theatre, that merit, or snp» 
posed merit, will ever be a sufficient- passport to nil 
protection. 
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PROLOGUE, 

Written l>y 
PR. JOHNSON: 

SPOKEN BY MR. BEN8LBT. 

PRIST by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toll of humankind ; 
With cool submission joins the labouring train. 
And social sorrow loses half its pain. 
Oar anions bard, without complaint, may share 
This bustling season's epidemic care ; 
lake Cesser's pilot, dignified by fate, 
Tost in one common storm with all die great; 
Distrust alike, the statesman and the wit, 
When one a borough courts, and one the pit* 
The busy candidates for power and lame, 
Hare hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same; 
Disabled both to combat* or to fly, 
Must hear all tanuts, and hear without reply. 
TJncbeck'd, on both, lond rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 
Th' offended burgess hoards his angry tale,. 
For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss. 
Till that glad night when all that bete may hiss. 
This day the powder*d curls and golden coat, 
Says swelling Crisnja»hagi!d a? cobbler's vote. 
This night our wit, the pert apprentice cries, 
Lies at my feet: I hiss him, and he dies. 
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Eft * PROLOGUE. 

The great, »tU true, can charm th* electing tribe; 
Hie bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Yet, judg'd bj those whose voices ne'er were sold, 
He feels no want of ill-persuading gold; 
But, confident of praise, if praise be due, 
Trusts, without fear, to merit, and to you. 



DRAMATIS PERgONJE. 



MEN. 

Mr, Honeywood. 

Croaker. 

Lofty. 

Sir William Honeywood. 

Leontine. 

Jarvis. 

Butler. 

Bailiff. 

Dubardieu. 

Postboy. 



WOMEtt. 



Miss Richland. 
OUvia. 

Mrs. Croaker. 
Garnet. 
Landlady. 
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THE 

GOOD-NATURED MAN. 
ACT!. 



Scent I. An apartment in Young Honeywood's 
Horn*. 

Enter Sir William Honey wood, Jarvis. 



G e 



Sir William. 

J.OOD Jam, make no apologies for this honett 
blantness. Fidelity like yours, is the bett ex- 
ease for every fre e do m. 

- Jmvte* I can't help being Mont* and being very 
angry too, when I bear yon talk of disinheriting so 
good, soworthy a yonng gentleman as yonr nephew, 
my master. All the world loves him. 

Sir Will. Say rather, that he lores all the world; 
that is his fault. 

Jetrvii, I'm sure there is no part of it more dear 
to him than yon are, though he has not seen you 
since he was a child. 

Sir Will. What signifies his affection to me? or 
how can 1 be proud of a place in a heart where 
e? ery sharper and coxcomb find an easy entrance ? 
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j40 THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 

Jarvk* I grant that he's rather too good-natural ; 
that he's too moch every man's man ; that he laughs 
this minute with one, and cries the next with an* 
other : bnt whose instructions maj he thank for all 
this? 

Sir Will* Not mine, sue ! My letters to hbm 
during my employment in Italy, taught him only 
that philosophy which might prevent, not defend, 
his errors. 

Jarvt*. Faith, togging your honour's pardon, I'm 
sorry they taught him any philosophy at alt; it has 
only served to spoil him. This same philosophy is a. 
good horse in the stable, but an errant jade on a 
journey. For my own part, whenever I hear him 
mention the name on't, I'm always sure he's going; 
to play the fool. 

&r Will. Don't lot us ascribe his faults to has 
philosophy, I entreat you. No, Jarvis, his good* 
nature arises rather from Us fuses of rtSTenoVsg rtsa 
importunate, than his desire of making the deserving 
happy. 

Jarvto. What it rises from, I eWtkuew. But, 
to be sure, every body has it, that asks it. 

Sir Will. Ay, or that does not ask it. I havw 
been now for some time a concealed spectator of 
his rerties, end ted Ihssn as fcSnsnilsss as Ms dtosV 



Jaroi*. And yet, faith, he an* so** too nasneoc. 
other for them all* Hensu1»hJ»es*u«ug*a»^sjtne- 
foetty j and his tru stin g evejysody^esstoenai beans* 
votonee. It was but last week he went seeusHu ku 
a fellow whose nee ho ssssuw knew, and that bat 
ealtee>un act of exalfed wa^mu>*><iraaifteente-? ay, 
that was the name he gave it. 

Mr WW. And upon that I p oss e a d, sassy hist 
effort, though wWrvery little hopes- to rssMnrsdnW 
That very fellow hss jutt abseondsdt and 1 havs> 
taken up the security. Now, my ias*tttios> is, sarin* 
solve him ifrfistisiomdUtfessjbesnfulie has plawgeut 

nssif lata soul calamity; t» smut hum for than 
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very debt, to dap an officer upon hire, and then let 
Urn see which of bis friends will come to his relief. 

Jarvis. Well, if I could but any way see him tho- 
roughly vexed, every groan of his would be music to 
me; yet, faith, I believe it impossible. I have tried 
to fret him myself every morning these three years ; 
but, instead of being angry, he sits as calmly to hear 
me scold, as he does to his hair-dresser. 

Sir Will. We must try him once more, however, 
and 111 go this instant to put my scheme into exe- 
cution; and I don't despair of succeeding, as, by 
jour means, I can have frequent opportunities of 
being about him, without being known. What a 
pity it is, Jarvis, that any man's good will to others 
should produce so much neglect of himself, as to 
require correction ! Yet, we must touch his weak- 
nesses with a delicate hand. There are some 
faults so nearly allied to excellence, that we can 
scaree weed out the vice without eradicating the 
virtue. [Exit. 

Jarvii. Well, go thy ways, sir William Honey- 
wood.- It is not without reason that the world al- 
lows thee to be the best of men. But here comes 
his hopeful nephew ; the strange, good natured, 
foolish, open-hearted — And yet, all his faults are 
such that one loves him still the better for them 

Enter Honey wood. 

Honeyw. Well, Jarvis, what messages from my 
friends this morning? 

Jarvii. You have no friends. 

Honeyw. Well ; from my acquaintance then i 

Jarvis. (Pulling out bills.) A few of our usual 
cards of compliment, that's all. This bill from your 
taylor ; this from your mercer; and this from the 
little broker in Crook««Manr. He says he ha* been 
at a {treat deal of trouble to get back the money you 
borrowed. 

Honeyw. That I don't know; but I'm sure we 
M 
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were at a g*eet deal of trouble in getting him te 
lead it. 
Jarvu. He has lost aU patience. 
Honeyw. Then he has lost a very good thing. 
Jarvu. There's that ten guineas yon were send- 
ing to the poor gentleman and his children in the 
Fleet. I believe that would stop bis mouth, for a 
while at least. 

Honcyw. Ay, Jams, but what will fill their 
mouths in the mean time ? Must I be cruel because 
he happens to be importunate; and, to relieve bis 
avarice, leave them to insupportable distress? 

Jarvis. 'Sdeath, sir, the question now is, how to 
relieve yourself. Yourself— Hav'nt I reason to be 
out of my senses, when I see things going at sixes 
and sevens ? 

Honeyw. Whatever reason you may have for 
being out of your senses, I hope you'll allow that 
I'm not quite unreasonable for continuing in mine. 
Jarvis. You're the only man alive in your pre- 
sent situation that could do so— Every thing upon 
the waste. There's Miss Richland and her fine for* 
tune gone already, and upon the point of being 
given to your rival. 

Honeyto. I'm no man's rival. 
JarvU. Your uncle in Italy preparing to duda- 
herit you; your own fortune almost spent; and 
nothing but pressing creditors, false friends, and a 
pack of drunken servants that your kindness has 
made unfit for any other family. 

Honeyn. Then they have the more occasion for 
being in mine. 

Jarvit. So t What will you have done with bin 
that I caught stealing your plate in the pantry? la 
the fact ; I caught him in the fact. 

Honeyw. In the fact ! If so, 1 really think that 
we should pay him his wages, and turn him off. 

Jarvis. He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the 
dog ; we'll hang him, if it be only to frighten the 
rest of the famUy . 
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Boneyw. No, Jarvis: it's enough that we have 
lost whet he has stolen, let as not add to it the loss 
of a fellow-creature. 

Jarvit. Very fine ; well, here was the footman 
just now, to complain of the butler; be says he does 
moat work, and ought to have most wages. 

Honeyw, Thsfs but just : though perhaps here 
comes the butler to complain of the footman. 

Jarvit. Ay, it's the way with them all, from the 
scullion to the privy-counsellor. If they have a 
bad master, they keep quarrelling with him ; if they 
have a good master, they keep quarrelling with one 
another. 

Enter Butler, drunk. - 

Butler. Sir, Til not stay in the family with Jona- 
than : you must part with him, or part with me, 
that's the ex-ex-poaition of the matter, sir. 

Honeyw. Full and explicit enough. But what's 
bis fault, good Philip ? 

Butler. Sir, he's given to drinking, sir, and I 
shall have -my morals corrupted, by keeping such 
company. 

Honeyw. Ha ! ha ! he has such a diverting way— 

Jarvit. O ! qui^e amusing. 

Butler. I find my wines a-going, sir ; and liquors 
don't go without mouths, sir ; I hate a drunkard,sir. 

Honeyw. Well, well, Philip, I'll hear you upon 
that another time, so go to bed now. 

Jarvit. To bed ! Let him go to the devil. 

Butler. Begging your honour's pardon, and beg- 
ging your pardon, master Jarvia, I'll not go to bed, 
nor to the devil neither. I have enough to do to 
mind my cellar. 1 forgot, your honour, Mr. Croak- 
er is below. I came on purpose to tell you. 

Honeyw. Why didn't you show him up, block- 
head? ' 

Butler. 8bow him up, sir? With all my heart, 
sir. Vp or down, all's one to me. [Esit. 
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Jarvis. Ay, we have one or other of that family 
4a this house from morning till night. He comes on 
the old affair, I suppose ; the match between his 
son, that's just returned from Paris, and Miss Rich- 
land, the young lady he's guardian to. 

Honeyw* Perhaps so. • Mr. Croaker, knowing my 
friendship for the young lady, has got it into his, 
head that I can persuade her to what I please. 

Jarvis. Ah 1 If you loved yourself but half as 
well as she loves you, we should soon see a mar- 
riage that would set all things to rights again. 

Honeyw. Love me ! Sure, Jarvis, you dream. No, 
no ; her intimacy with me never amounted to more 
than friendship— mere friendship. That she is the 
roost lovely woman that ever warmed the human 
heart with desire,- 1 own. But never let me har- 
bour a thought of making her unhappy, by a con- 
nexion with one so unworthy her merits as I am. 
No, Jarvis, it shall be my study to serve her, even 
in spite of my wishes ; and to secure her happiness, 
though it destroys my own. 

Jarvis. Was ever the like ? I want patience. 

Honeyw. Besides, Jarvis, though 1 could obtain 
Miss Richland's consent, do yon think I could suc- 
ceed with her guardian, or Mrs. Croaker his wife; 
who, though both very fine in their way, are yet a 
little opposite in their dispositions* yob know i 

Jarvis. Opposite enough, Heaven knows; the 
very reverse of each other ; she all laugh and no 
joke, he always complaining and never sorrowful ; 
a fretful poor soul, that has a new distress for every 
hour in the four.and-twenty— 

Honeyw. Husb, hush, he's coming up, he'll hear 
you. 

Jarvis. One whose voice is a passing-bell— 

Honeyw. Well, well, go, do. 

Jarvis. A raven that bodes nothing but mischief; 
a coffin and cross bones ; a bundle of rue ; a sprig; 
ef deadly nightshade ; a— (Honeywood, stopping 
* '- -*outh, at last pushes him iff.) {Exit Jarvis. 
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Honcyw. I mast own* m j old monitor is not en- 
tirely wrong. There is something in my friend 
Croaker's conversation that quite depresses me. His 
▼ery mirth is an antidote to ail gaiety, and his ap- 
pearance has a stronger effect on my spirits than an 
undertaker's shop.— -Mr. Croaker, this is such a sa- 
tisfaction— 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. A pleasant morning to Mr. Honey- 
wood; and many of them. Hoar is this i You look 
most shockingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope this 
weather does not affect yonr spirits. To be sure* if 
this weather continues— I say nothing—but Ood 
send we be all better this day three months. 

Honcyw. I heartily concur in the wish, though, I 
own, not in your apprehensions. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
what weather we have in a country going to ruin 
like ours I Taxes rising and trade falling. Money 
flying out of the kingdom, and Jesuits swarming in- 
to it. I know at this time no less than a hundred 
and twenty-seven Jesuits between Charing-cross and 
Temple-bar. , 

* Money*. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you or 
me, I should hope. 

Croaker, May be not. Indeed what signifies 
whom they pervert in a country that has scarce any 
religion to lose ? I'm only afraid for our wives and 
daughters. 

JBoneym. I have no apprehensions for the ladies, 
I assure you. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed what signifies 
whether they be perverted or not ? The women in 
my time were good for something. I have seen a 
lady drest from top to toe in her own manufactures 
formerly. But now-a-days the devil a thing of 
their own manufactures about them, except their 
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JBoneyw. But, however these faults may be prac- 
tised abroad, you don't find them at home, either 
with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Richland, 
r Croaker, The best of them will never be canonised 
for a saint when she's dead. By the by, ray dear 
friend, I don't find this match between Miss Rich- 
land and my son much relished, either by one side 
or t'other. 
Honeyw. I thought otherwise. 
Croaker. Ah, Mr. Honeywood, a little of your 
fine serious advice to the young lady might go far : 
1 know she has a very exalted opinion of your un- 
derstanding. 

Honeyw. But would not that be usurping an au- 
thority that moreproperly belongs to yourself? 

^Croaker. My dear friend, you know but little of 
my authority at home. People think, indeed, be- 
cause they see me come out in a morning thus, with 
a pleasant face, and to make my friends merry, that 
all's well within. But I have cares that would 
break arheart of stone. My wife has so encroached 
upon every one of my privileges, that I'm now no 
more than a mere lodger in my own home. 

Hon tyre. But a little spirit exerted on your side 
might perhaps restore your authority. 

Croaker. No, though 1 had the spirit of a lion. I 
do rouse sometimes. But what then ? -always hag- 
gling and haggling. A man is tired of getting the 
better, before his wife is tired of losing the victory. 
Hcnieyw. It's a melancholy consideration indeed, 
that our chief comforts often produce our greatest 
anxieties, and that an increase of our possessions is 
but an inlet to new disquietudes. 

Croaker. Ah, my dear friend, these were the very 
words of poor Dick Doleful tome not a week before 
he made away with himself. . Indeed, Mr. Honey- 
wood, I never see you but yon put me in mind of 
poor Dick. Ah, there was merit neglected, for 
you ! and so true a friend ; we lovtd each ether for 
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thirty years, and yet he never asked me to lend him 
a single farthing. 

Hormyw. Pray what could induce him to commit 
so rash an action at last 1 

Croaker, I don't know, some people were mali- 
cious enough to say it was keeping company with 
me; because we used to meet now and then, and 
open our hearts to each other. To be sure I loved 
to hear him talk, and he loved to hear me talk ; poor 
dear Dick 1 He used to say, that Croaker rhimed to 
joker ; and so we used to laugh— Poor Dick ! 

[Going to cry* 

Honeyw. His fate affects roe. 

Croaker. Ay, he grew sick of this miserable life, 
where we do nothing but eat and grow hungry, dress 
and undress, get up and lie down ; while reason, that 
should watch like a nurse by our side, falls as fast 
asleep as we do. 

Honeyw. To say truth, if we compare that pari of 
life which is to come, by that which we have past, 
the prospect is hideous. 

Croaker. Life at the greatest and best is but a 
fro ward child, that must be humoured and coaxed a 
little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is over. 

Honeyw. Very true, sir; nothing can exceed the 
vanity of our existeuce, but the folly of our pursuits. 
We wept when we came into the world, and every 
day tells us why. 

Croaker. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect satis- 
faction to be miserable with you. My son Leontine 
shan't lose the benefit of such fine conversation. I'll 
just step home for him. I am willing to show him 
so much- seriousness in one scarce older than him. 
self— And what if I bring my last letter to .the 
Gazetteer on the increase and progress of earth- 
quakes ? It will amuse us, I promise you. I there 
prove bow the late earthquake is coming round to 
pay us another visit from London to Lisbon, from 
Lisbon to the Canary islands, from the Canary 
islands to Palmyra, from Palmyra to Constant*- 
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nople, and-so from Constantinople back to London 
again. \Ex&» 

Honey*. Poor Croaker! His situation deserves 
the utmost pity. I shall scarce recover my spirits 
these three days. Sore, to live upon such terms is 
worse than death itself. And yet, when I consider 
my own situation, a broken fortune, a hopeless pas- 
sion, friends in distress ; the wish but not the power 
to serve them— (patuhtg and sighing. J 

Enter Butler. 

Butler. More company below, sir? Mrs. Croaker 
and Miss Richland; shall I show them up? Bat 
they're showing up themselves. [Exit, 

Enter Mrs. Croaker and Mis* Richland. 

Misi Rich. You're always in such spirits. 

Mrs. Croaker. We have just come, my dear 
Honey wood, from the auction. There was the old 
deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a fury against 
herself. And then so curious in antiques ! herself 
the most genuine piece of antiquity in the whole 
collection. 

liuneyto. Excuse me, ladies, if some uneasiness 
from friendship makes me unfit to share in this good 
humour : I know you'll pardon me. 

Mr*. Croaker I row, he seems as melancholy as 
if he nad taken a dose of my husband this morning. 
■Well, if Uichland here can pardon you, I must. 

Miu Rich. You wwuld seem to insinuate, ma- 
darn, that 1 have particular reasons for being dis- 
posed to refuse it. 

Mrs. Croaker. Whatever I insinuate, my dear, 
dou't be so ready to wish an explanation. 

Miss Rich. 1 own, I should be sorry Mr. Honey* 
wood's long friendship and mine should ha misan- 
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>• Thereni bo answering for others, madam | 
but I hope you'll now find me presuming to o^for 
Snore than too most delicate friendship may readily 
allow. 

Miss Rich. Aad I shell be prouder of such a tri- 
awte from you, tham the most passionate professions 
wtMU others*' 

Moneyw. Mjewnftentimcnts,msdem: friendship 
k a disinterested commerce between ononis; love, 
am abject intercourse between tyrants aad slaves. 

Mitt Rich, And, without a compliment, I know 
soae more disinterested or more capable of friend* 
ship than Mr. Honeywood. 

Jfre. Croaker. And indeed I know nobody that 
has more friends, at least among the ladies. Mist 
Fruzx, Miss Odbody, and Miss Winterbottom, praise 
Urn in all companies. As for Miss Biddy Bundle, 
•he's his professed admirer. 
. MUsRichi Indeed! an admirer I I did not know, 
sir, you were such a favourite there. But is she 
seriously so handsome? Is she the mighty thing 
talked of? 

Homtyw. The town, madam, seldom begins to 
praise a lady's beauty, till she's beginning to lose it* 

[Smilint. 
Mr*. Croaker. But she's resolved never to lose 
It, it seems ; for as her natural race decays, her skill ' 
improves in making the artificial one. Well, no. 
thing diverts me more than one of those ine old 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age by 
• every where cxposiog.her person; sticking herself up 
in the front of a side-box; trailing through a minuet 
at Almaek's ; and then, in the public gardens, look- 
ing for all the world like one of the painted ruins of 
the place. 

Honey*. Every age has its admirers, ladies. 
While you, perhaps, are trading among the wanner 
climates of youth, there ought to be some to carry 
on an useful commerce in the frosea latitudes be- 
yond fifty. 

Mt 
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Jfltf iWc*. Bat then, the mortifications they tam\ 
softer before they can be fitted out for traffic I I 
have seen one of them fret a whole morning at her 
hair- dresser, when all the fault was her face. 

Moneyw. And jet, HI engage, has carried that 
face at last to a very «ood market. This good-na- 
tared town, madam, hat husbands, like spectacles, te- 
nt every eg*, from fifteen to fonncore. 

Mrs* Croaker* VeU, you're a dear good-natured 
creatnte* Bat you know you're engaged with as 
this morning upon a strolling party* I want to show 
Olivia the town, and the things; I believe I shall 
have business for you for the whole day. 
*• Momyw. I am sorry, madam, 1 have an appoint* 
meat with Mr. Croaker, which it is impossible to 
ant off. 

Mrn. Cromker. What! with my. husband? Them 
I'm resolved to take no refusal. Kay, I protest 
you must. You know I never laugh so much as 
with you. 

Honey*. Why, if I mast, I most. I'll swear, yea 
have put me into such spirits. Well, do you find 
jest, and I'll find laugh, I promise yon. We'll wait 
for the chariot in the next room. [.Exess**. 



Enter Leootine mnd Olivia. 

Lcettt. .There they go, thoughtless and happy. 
If y dearest Olivia, what would I give to see you 
capable, of sharing in their amusements, and at 
cheerful as they are i 

Olivia. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheer- 
ful, when 1 nave so many terrors to oppress me I 
The tear of being detected by this family, sad the 
appreheasioM of a censuring world, when I mast be 
detected—- 

LeoiU. The world ! my love, what can it any? At 
worst, it -can only say that, being compelled by a 
mercenary guardian to embrace a life yon disliked, 
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yo* formed a resolution of flying with the man of 
your ehotce ; that you confided in his honour, end 
took refuge in my father's house; the only one 
where yours could remain without censure. 

OUmia. But consider, Leontine, your disobedience 
and my indiscretion : your being sent to France to 
bring home a sister ; and, instead of a sister, bring- 
ing homo 

Leant, One dearer thin a thousand sisters ; one 
that I am convinced will be equally dear to the rest 
of the family, when sh« comes to bfjtnown. 

Olivia. And that, I fear, will shortly be* *• 

Leant. Impossible, till we ourselves think proper 
to make the discovery. My sister, you know, has 
been with her aunt, at Lyons, siuce she was a 
child ; and you find every creature in the family 
takes you for her. 

Olivia. But mayn't she write ? mayn't her aunt 
write? 

Leont. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all my 
sister's letters are directed to me. 

Olivia. But won't your refusing Miss Richland. 
Cor whom you knew the old gentleman intends you, 
create a suspicion ? 

Leont. There, there's my master-stroke. I have 
resolved not to refuse her ; nay, an hour hence I 
bave consented to go with my father, to make bet 
an offer of my heart and fortune. 
OUeia. Your heart and fortune ! 
Leant. Don't be alarmed, my dearest. Can Olivia 
think so meanly of my honour, or my love, as to 
•oppose I could ever hope for happiness from any 
but her ? No, my Olivia, neither the force, nor, per- 
mit me to add, the delicacy of my passion, leave any 
room to suspect me. I only offer Miss Richland a 
heart, I am convinced she wHl refuse; as f am com 
fideot, that, without knowing it, her affections are 
fixed upon Mr. lioneywood. 

Olivia. Mr. Honeywood 1 Youll excuse my ep» 
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prehensions; fat when your merits come to be pot 
in the balance-- 

Leont. Yon view them with too much partiality. 
However, by making this offer, I show a seeming 
compliance with my father's commands ; and per* 
haps, noon her refusal, I may have his consent to 
choose for myself. 

Olivia. Well, I submit. And yet, my Leontine, 
I own, 1 shall envy her, even yowr pretended ad* 
dresses. 1 consider every look, every expression of 
your esteem, as. due only to me. This is folly per- 
haps : I allow it; but it is natural to suppose, that 
merit which has made an impression on one's own 
heart, may be powerful over that of another. 

Leant, Don't, my life's treasure, don't let us make 
imaginary evils, when you know we have so many 
real ones to encounter. At worst, you know, if 
Hiss Richland should consent, or my father refuse 
his pardon, it can but end in a trip to Scotland; 
and*— — 



Enter Croaker. 

Croaker, Where. have you been, boy ? I have been 
seeking you. My friend Honey wood here has been 
saying such comfortable things. Ah ! he's an ea> 
ample indeed. Where is he ? I left him here. 

Leant, Sir, I believe you may see him, and hear 
him too, in the next room : he's preparing to go oat 
with the ladies. 

Croaker, Good gracious, can 1 believe my eyes or 
my ears ? I'm struck dumb with his vivacity, and 
stunned with the loudness of his laugh. Was there 
ever such a transformation! (A lau§h behind the 
scenes, Croaker mimic* U.J Hal ha! ha! there 
it goes : a plague take their balderdash ; yet I could 
expect nothing less, when my precious wife was of 
the party* On my conscience* X believe she ce*M 
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a borse-Jaogh through the pews of a tabeiw 
Bade. 

JLeont. Since you find so many objections to a 
wife, air, how can jou be so earnest in recommend- 
inc one to me ? 

Croaker, V hare told you, and tell you again, 
boy, that Miss Richland's fortune must not go ont of 
the family; one may find comfort in the money, 
whatever one does in the wife. 

Leant. But, sir, though, in obedience to your de- 
sire, I am ready to marry her ; it may be possible, 
she has no inclination to me. 

Croaker* I'll tell you once for all how it stands. 
A good part of Miss Richland's large fortune con- 
sists in a claim upon government, which my good 
friend, Mr. Lofty, assures me the treasury will 
allow. One half of this she is to forfeit, by her 
father's will, in case she refuses to marry you. So, 
if she rejects you, we seise half her fortune; if she 
- accepts you, we seize the whole, and a fine girl into 
the bargain. + 

Leant. But, sir, if you will but listen to reason— 

Croaker. Come, then, produce your reasons. I 

tell you I'm fixed, determined, so now produce your 

reasons. When I'm determined, I always listen to 

reason, because it can then do no harm. 

Leant* Tou have alleged that a 'mutual choice 
was the first requisite in matrimonial happiness. 

Croaker, Well, and you have both of you a mu- 
tual choice. She has her choice — to marry you, or 
lose half her fortune ; and you have your choice— 
to marry her, or pack out of doors without any for- 
tune at all. 

Leant. An only son, sir, might expect more in- 
dulgence. 

Croaker. .An only father, sir, might expect more 
obedience ; besides, has not your sister here, that 
never disobliged me in her life, as good a right as 
you ? He's a sad dog, Livy my dear, and would take 
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all from yon. But he shan't, I tell yon he shan't, 
for you shall have your share. 

Olivia. Dear sir, I wish you'd be convinced that I 
cau never be happy in any addition to my fortune, 
-which is taken from his. 

Croaker. Well, well, it's a good child ; so say no 
more, but come with me, and we shall see some* 
thing that will give ns a great deal of pleasure. I 
promise you ; old Ruggins, the currycomb-maker, 
lying in state : I'm told he makes a very handsome 
corpse, and becomes his coffin prodigiously. He was 
an intimate friend of mine, and these are friendly 
things we ought to do for each other. [Ejcetatt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE, Croaker's Haute. 
Miss Richland, Garnet. 

Miss Rich. Olivia not his sister? Olivia not Leon- 
tine's sister ? You amase me ! 

Garnet. No more his sister than I am ; I had it 
all from his owu servant ; I can get any thing from 
that quarter. 

Miss Rich. But how? Tell me again, Garnet. 

Garnet. Why, madam, as I told you before, in- 
stead of going to Lyons to bring home his sister, 
who has been there with her aunt these ten years, 
he never went further than Paris; there he saw and 
fell in love with this young lady; by the by, of a 
prodigious family. 

Miss Rich. And brought her home to my guar* 
dian, as his daughter ? 

Garnet. Yes, and daughter she will be. If be 
don't consent to their marriage, they talk of trying 
what a Scotch parson can do. 
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Mia Mich, Well, I own they have deceived me— 
And to demmrely m Olivia carried it too !— Would 
jo« believe it, Garnet, I told her all my secrets ; 
and yet the sly cheat concealed all this from me i 

Garnet, And, upon my word, madam, I don't 
much blame her; she was loth to trust one with 
her secrets, that was so very bad at keeping her 



Mim Rich. But, to edd to their deceit, the young 
gentleman, it seems, pretends to make me serious 
proposals. My guardian and he are to be here pre- 
•ently, to open the affair in form. Tou know I am 
to lose half my fortune if I refuse him. 

Garnet. Tet what can you do ? for being, as you 
are, in love with Mr. Honey wood, madam— 

JfSn Rich. How, idiot I what do you mean ? In 
love with Mr. Honey wood 1 Is this to provoke me ? 

Gar. That is, madam, in friendship with him ; I 
meant nothing more than friendship, as I hope to be 
married ; nothing more. 

Mia Rich. Well, no more of this. As to my 
guardian and his son, they shall find mo prepared 
to receive them ; I'm resolved to accept their pro- 
posal with seeming pleasure, to mortify them by 
compliance, and so throw the refusal at last upon 
them. 

Gar., Delicious 1 and that will secure your whole 
fortune to yourself. Well, who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness ? 

Mia Rich. Why, girl, I only oppose my prudence 
to their cunning, and practise a lesson they have 
taught me ag *» Mt themselves. 

Gar. Then you're likely not long to want employ- 
ment ; for here they come, and in close conference. 

Enter Croaker, Leontiue. 
Ltont. Excuse me, sir, if I seem to hesitate upon 
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the point of potting the lady to important a qnes- 
tion. 

Croaker. Lord, good sir! moderate. your fears; 
you're so plaguy shy, that one would think yon had 
changed sexes. I tell you, we must have the half or 
the whole. Come, let me see with what spirit yoa 
begin. Well, why don't you ? Eh! What? Well 
then—I must, it seems; Miss Richland, my dear, I 
believe you guess at our business; an affair which 
my son here comes to open, that nearly concerns 
your happiness. 

M\8$ Rich. Sir, I should be ungrateful not to bo 
pleased with any thing that comes recommended by 
yon. 

Croaker, How, boy, could you desire a finer 
opening ? Why don't you begin, I say ? [2b Leant. 

Leant, Tis true, madam, my father, madam, has' 
some intentions— hem— of explaining an affair— 
which— himself— can best explain, madam. 

Croaker. Yes, my dear; it comes entirely from 
my son ; it's all a request of his own, madam. And 
I will permit him to make the best of it. 

Leant. The whole affair is only this, madam ; my 
father has a proposal to make, which be insists none 
but himself shall deliver. 

Croaker, My mind misgives me, the fellow will 
never be brought on. (Aside) In abort, madam, 
you see before yon one that loves you; one whose 
whole happiness is all in yon. 

Miss Rick. I never had any doubts of yosur regard, 
sir; -and 1 hope you can have none of my -doty. 

Croaker. That's not the thing, my little sweet- 
ing, my love. No, no, another-guess lover than I; 
there he stands, madam ; his very looks declare the 
force of his passion— Call up *, look, you dog— But 
then, had you seen him, as I have, weeping, speak- 
ing soliloquies and blank versed sometimes melan- 
choly and sometimes absent— 

Mi* Rich. I fear, sir, he's absent now; or swab a 
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declaration would have come most property from 
himself. 

Croaker. Himself; madam ! He would die before 
he could make such a confession ; and if he had not 
a channel for his passion through me, it would ere 
now have drowned his understanding. 

Mis* Rich. 1 must grant, sir, there are attractions 
In modest diffidence, above the force of words. A 
silent address is the genuine eloquence of sincerity. 

Croaker. Madam, he has forgot to speak any 
other language; silence is become his mother- 
tongue. 

Miss Rich. And it must be confessed, sir, it 
speaks very powerfully in his favour. And yet, T 
shall be thought too forward in making such a con- 
fession ; shan't I, Mr. Leon tine? 

Lcont. Confusion ! my reserve will undo me. But* 
if modesty attracts her, impudence may disgust her* 
I'll try. (Aside.) Don't imagine from my silence, 
madam, that I want a due sense of the honour and 
happiness intended me. My father, madam, tells 
me. your humble servant is not totally indifferent to 
you. He admires you ; I adore you ; and when we 
come together, upon ray soul I believe we shall be 
the happiest couple in all St. James's. 

Mies Rich. If I could flatter myself, you thought 
as you speak, sir—— 

Leant. Doubt my sincerity, madam? By your dear 
self I swear. Ask the brave if they desire glory, 
ask cowards if they covet safety— 

Croaker. Well, well, no more questions about it. 

Leont. Ask the sick if they long for health, ask 
misers if they love money, ask— *— 

Cromktr. Ask a fool if he can talk nonsense! 
"What's come over the boy ? What signifies asking, 
when there's not a soul to give you an answer ? If 
you would ask to the purpose, ask this lady's con- 
sent to make you happy. 

Mis* Rich. Why indeed, sir, his •ncommou sap. 
dour almost compels me, forces me, to comply. 
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Aad jet I'm afraid he'll despise a conquest gained 
with too much ease ; won't you, Mr. Leontine ? 

Leant. Confusion! (Attdt.) O, by no meant* 
madam, by no means* Aad yet, madam, you talked 
of force. There it nothing I would avoid so much 
as compulsion in a thing of this kind. Mo, ma- 
dam ; 1 will still be generous, and leave you at 
liberty to refuse. 

Croaker. But I tell you, sir, the lady is not at 
liberty. It's a match. Yon see she says nothing. 
Silence gives consent. 

Leant. But, sir, she talked of force. Consider, air, 
the cruelty of constraining her inclinations. 

Croaker. But I say there's no cruelty. Don't yon 
know, blockhead, that girls have always a round- 
about way of saying Tes before company ? 80 get 
yon both gone together into the next room, and hang 
him that interrupts the tender explanation. Get 
you gone, I say; 111 not bear a word. ■ 
Leant. But, sir, I must beg leave to insist— 
Croaker. Get off, you puppy, or HI beg leave to 
iosist upon knocking you down. Stupid whelp! 
But I don't wonder ; die boy takes entirely after his 
mother. [Exeunt Mim Rich, and Leoat. 



Enter Hire. Croaker. 

Mr*. Croaker. Mr. Croaker, I bring yon some- 
thing, ray dear, that I believe will make you smile. 

Croaker. I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 

Mrs. Croaker. A letter; and, as I knew the hand, 
I ventured to open it. 

Croaker. And how can you expect your breaking 
open my letters shonld give me pleasure? 

Mr*. Croaker. Poo, its from your sister at Lyons, 
and contains good news : read it. 

Croaker. What a Frenchified cover is here ! That 
»iat«r of mine has some good qualities, but I could 
•ever teach her to fold a letter. 
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Hire. Croaker. Fold a fiddlestick ! Read what it 
contains. 

Croaker, reading. 
Dear Nick, 

An English gentleman, of large fortune, hat for 
some time made private, though honourable, pro- 
posals to your daughter Olivia. They love each 
other tenderly, and I find she has consented, with- 
out letting any of the family know, to crown his 
addresses. As such good offers don't come every 
day, your own good sense, his large fortune, and 
family considerations, willynduce you to forgive 
her. Tours ever, 

* RACHEL CROAKER. 

My daughter Olivia privately contracted to a 
man of large fortune f This is good news indeed. 
My heart never foretold me of this. And yet, bow 
atily the little baggage has carried it since she came 
home I Not a word on't to the old ones, for the 
world ! Yet I thought I saw something she want- 
ed to conceal. 

Mrs. Croaker. Well, if they have concealed their 
amonr, they shan't conceal their wedding ; that shall 
be public, I'm resolved. 

Croaker. I tell thee, woman, the wedding is the 
most foolish part of the ceremony. I can never get 
this woman to think of the more serious part of the 
nuptial engagement. 

Mr*. Croaker. What, would yon have me think of 
their funeral ? But come, tell me, my dear, don't 
yoa owe more to me than you care to confess? 

Voold you have ever been known to Mr. Lofty, who 
i*6s. undertaken Miss Richland's claim at the trea- 
sury, bat for me ? Who was it first made him an ac- 
quaintance at Lady Shabbaroon's rout i Who got 
him to promise us his interest? Is not he a back- 
stairs favourite, one that can do what he pleases 
with those that do what they please ? Isn't he an ac- 
quaintance that all your groaning and lamentations 
could never have got us } 
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■ Cr o aJUr . He is a man of importance, 1 grant you; 
and yet, what amazes roe is, that while he is giving 
away places to all the world, he can't get one for 
himself. 

Mr*. Croaker. That perhaps may be owing to his 
nicety. Great men are not easily satisfied. 

Enter French Servant. 

Servant. An expresse from Monsieur Lofty. He 
Vil be vait upon your honours instammeut. He be 
only giving four five instruction, read two tree me* 
moral, call upon von amba&sadeur. He vil be vid 
yon in one tree minutes. 

Mr*. Croaker. You see now, my dear, what an 
extensive department. Well, friend, let your master 
know, that we are extremely honoured by this ho- 
nour. Was there any thing ever in a higher style of 
breeding? All messages amoug the great are now 
done by express. 

Croaker. To be sure, no man does little thinp 
with more solemnity, or claims more respect, than 
he. But he's in the right ou't. In our bad world, 
respect is given where respect is claimed. 

Afire. Croaker. Never mind the world, my dear; 
you were never in a pleasanter place in your life. 
Let us now think of receiving him with proper 
respect : (a loud rapping at the door) and there he 
is, by the thundering rap. 

Croaker. Ay, verily, there he is ; as dose upon 
the heels of his own express, as an indorsement o^r 
on the back of a bill. Well, Til leave you to re* 
ceive him, whilst I go to chide my little Olivia fA 
intending to steal a marriage without mine or her 
aunt's consent. I must seem to be angry, or she too 
Bay begin to despise my authority. [Exit* 

Enter Lofty, speaking to hU servant. 

-'. And if tht Venetian ambassador, or that 
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teasing creature the marquis, should call, Vm not at 
home. Dam'me, I'll be packhorae to none of them. 
My dear madam, I have just snatched a, moment—* 
And if the expresses to his grace be ready, let them 
be sent off; they're of importance. Madam, I ask 
a thousand pardons. 
JnTrs. Croaker, Sir, this honour—— 
Lofty. And, Dubardieu, if the person calls about 
the commission, let him know that it is made out* 
As for lord Cumbercourt's stale request, k can keep 
cold : you understand me. Madam, 1 ask ten thou- 
sand pardons. 

Mr*. Croaker. Sir, this honour— 
Lofty. And, Dubardieu, if the man comes from 
the Cornish borough, you must do him ; you must 
do him, I say. Madam, I ask ten thousand par- 
dons. And if the Russian ambassador calls: but 
he will scarce call to-day, I believe. And now, ma- 
dam, T have just got time to express my happiness in 
having the honour of being permitted to profess my- 
self your most obedient humble servant. 

Mrs. Croaker, Sir, the happiness and honour are 
all mine ; and yet, I'm only robbing the public while 
I detain you. 

Lofty- Sink the public, madam, when the fair 
are to be attended. Ah, could all my hours be so 
charmingly devoted ! Sincerely, don't you pity us 
poor creatures in affairs ? Thus it is eternally; soli- 
cited for places here, teased for pensions there, and 
courted every where. I know you pity me. Yes, 
I see you do. 

Mrs. Croaker. Excuse me, sir. * Toils of em» 
pires pleasures are,' as Waller says. 
Lofty. Waller, Waller ; is he of the house? 
Mrs, Croaker. The modern poet of that name, 
sir. 

Lofty. Oh, a modern ! We men of business de- 
spise the moderns ; and as for the ancients, we have 
no time to read them. Poetry is a pretty thing 
enough for our wives and daughters 5 hot not fo* 
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Why now, here T stand that know nothing of books. 
I say, madam, I know nothing of books; and yet, I 
believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a stamp-act, 
or a jaghire, I can talk my two hours without feel- 
Ing the want of them. 

Mra. Croaker. The world is no stranger to Mr* 
Lofty's eminence in every capacity. 

Lofty. I vow to gad, madam, yon make me 
blush, rm nothing, nothing, nothing in the world; 
a mere obscure gentleman. To be sure, indeed, one 
or two of the present ministers are pleased to re- 
present me as a formidable man. I know they are 
pleased to bespatter me at all their little dirty le- 
vees. Yet, upon my soul, I wonder what they see 
in me to treat me so. Measures, not men, have al- 
ways been my mark ; and I vow, by all that's ho- 
nourable, my resentment has never done the men, as 
mere men, any manner of harm — that is, as mere 
men. 

Mn. Croaker* What importance, and yet what 
modesty ! 

Lofty. Oh, if you talk of modesty, madam; 
there, I own, I'm accessible to praise : modesty is 
my foible: it was so, the duke of Brentford used to 
say of me. I love Jack Lofty, he used to say : ne 
man has a finer knowledge orthings ; quite a man 
of information ; and when he speaks upon his legs, 
by the Lord he's prodigious; he scouts them : and yet 
all men have their faults; too much modesty is his, 
•ays his grace. 

Mr*. Croaktr. And yet, I dare say, you don't 
want assurance when you come to solicit for your 
frmnds. 

Lofty. O, there indeed Ym in bronse. Apropos, 
I have just been mentioning Miss Richland's case to 
a certain personage; we must name no names. 
When I ask, I am not to be put off, madam. No, 
no, I take my friend by the button. * A fine girl, sir; 
great justice in her case. A friend of mine. Bo- 
rough Interest. Business must be done, Mr. Seat* 
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tary. I say, Mr. Secretary* her basinet* mast be 
done, sir.' That's my way, madam. • 

Mrt. Croaker. Bless me ! you said all this to the 
secretary of state, did you ? 

Lofty. 1 did not say the secretary, did I ? Well, 
corse it, since you have found me out I will not 
deny it. It was to the secretary. 

Mrt. Croaker. This was going to the fountain 
head at once; 'not applying to the understrappers, as 
Mr, Honeywood would have had us. 

Lofty. Honeywood! he-he! He was, indeed, a* 
fine solicitor. I suppose you have heard what has 
just happened to him ? 

Mrt. Croaker. Poor dear man ! no accident, I 
hope. 

Lofty. Undone, madam, that's all. His creditors 
have taken him into custody. . A prisoner in his 
own house. 

Mrt. Croaker, A prisoner in his own house! 
How ! At this very time ? I'm quite unbsppy for 
him. 

Lofty. Why, so am I. The man, to be sure, was 
immense! v good-natured j but then, I could never 
find that he had any thing in him. 
" Mrt Croaker. His manner, to be sure, was ex- 
cessive harmless ; some, indeed, thought it a little 
dull. For my part, I always concealed my opinion. 

Lofty. It can't be concealed, madam ; the man 
was dull, dull as the last new comedy ! A poor im- 
practicable creature ! I tried once or twice to know 
if be was fit for business, but he had scarce talents 
to be groom-porter to an orange-barrow. 

Mrt. Croaker. How differently does Miss Rich* 
land think of him ! for, I believe, with all his faults, 
aha loves him. ^ 

Lofty. Loves him ! Does she? Ton should cure 
her of that, by all means. Let me see: what if she 
were sent to him this instant, in his present doleful 
situation ? My life for it, that works her care. Di- 
stress is a perfect antidote to love. Suppose we 
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join. her ia the nest room ? Mist Richland It a fine 
girl* has a fine fortune, and must not be thrown 
away. Upon my honour, madam, I have a regard 
for Miss Richland ; and, rather than she should be 
thrown away, I should think it no indignity to 
marry her myself. [Exeunt, 

Enter Olivia and Leontine. 

Leont. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I bad every 
reason to expect Miss Richland's refusal, as I did 
every thing in my power to deserve it. Her inde- 
licacy surprises me. 

Olivia. Sure, Leontine, there's nothing so indeli- 
cate in being sensible of your merit. If so, I fear I 
shall be the most guilty thing alive. 

Leont, But you mistake, my dear. The same 
attention I used to advance my merit with you, 
I practised to lessen it with her. What more could 
I do? 

Olivia. Let us now rather consider what's to be 
done. We have both dissembled too long — I have 
always been ashamed, I am now quite weary, of it. 
Sure, I could never havrundergone so much for any 
ether but you. 

Leont. And you shall find my gratitude equal to 
your kindest compliance. Though our friends should 
totally forsake us, Olivia, we can draw upon content 
for the deficiencies of fortune. 

Olivia. Then why should we defer our scheme of 
humble happiness, when it is now in our power ? I 
may be the favourite of your father, it is true ; bat 
can it ever be thought, that his present kindness to 
a supposed child, will continue to a known da* 
ceirer t 

Leont. I have many reasons to believe it will. M 
his attachments are hut few, they are lasting. His 
own marriage was a private one, as ours may be. 
Besides, I have sounded him already at a distance, 
and And all his answers exactly to our wish. Nay, 
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fcy an expression or two that -dropp'd from him, I am 
Induced to think he knows of this affair. 

Olivia. Indeed ! But that would be a happiness 
too great to be expected. 

Leon*. However it be, I'm certain yon have power 
over him ; and am persuaded, if yon informed him 
of our situation, that he would be disposed to par- 
don it. 

Olivia. You had equal expectations, Leontine, 
from your last scheme with Miss Richland, which 
jou find has succeeded most wretchedly. 

Leant. And that's the best reason for trying 
another. 

Olivia. If it most be so, I submit. 

Leant. As we could wish, he comes this way; 
Now, my dearest Olivia, be resolute. I'll just 
retire within hearing, to come in at a proper time, 
either to share your danger, or confirm your victory. 

[Exit. 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. Yes, I must forgive her ; and yet not 
too easily, neither. It will be proper td keep up the 
decorums of resentment a little, if it be only to im- 
press her with an idea of my authority. 

Olivia. How J tremble to approach him i— Might 
I presume, sir— If I interrupt you— 

Croaker. "No, child, where I have an affection, It 
Is not a little thing can interrupt me. Affection gets 
over little things. 

' Olivia. Sir, you're too kind. I'm sensible how ill 
I deserve this partiality. Yet Heaven knows there 
is nothing I would not do to gain it. 

Croaker. And you have but too well succeeded, 
you little hussy, you. With those endearing ways 
of yours, on my conscience, 1 could be brought to 
forgive any thing, unless it were a very great offence 
indeed. 

Olivia. But mine is such an offence— When you 
N 
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know my guilt—Yes, you shall know it, thoigh 
I feel the greatest pain in the confession. 

Croaker. Why then, if it be so very great a pain, 
you may spare yourself the trouble, for I know every . 
syllable of the matter before you begin. 

Olivia. Indeed ! Then I*m undone. 

Croaker, Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, 
without letting me know it, did you ? But I'm not 
worth being consulted, I suppose, when there's to be 
a marriage in my own family. No, I'm to have no 
hand in the disposal of my own children. No, I'm 
nobody. I'm to be a mere article of family lumber; 
a piece of crack'd china to be stuck up in a corner. 

Olivia, Dear sir, nothing but the* dread of your 
authority could induce us to conceal it from you. 

Croaker. No, no, my consequence is no more; 
I'm as little minded as a dead Russian in winter, 
just stuck up with a pipe in his mouth till there 
comes a thaw— rlt goes to my heart to vex her. 

Olivia. I was prepared, sir, for your anger, and 
despair'd of pardon, even while I presum'd to ask 
it. But your severity shall never abate my affec- 
tion, as my punishment is but justice. 

Croaker. And yet you should not despair neither, 
Livy.' We ought to hope all for the best. 

Olivia. And do you permit me to hope, sir? Can 
I ever expect to be forgiven ? But hope has too long 
deceiv'd me. 

Croaker. Why then, child, it shan't deceive yon 
now, for I forgive you this very moment; I forgive 
you all ; and now you are indeed my daughter. 

Olivia. O transport ! This kindness overpowers 
me. 

Croaker. I was always against severity to our 
children. We have been young and giddy our* 
selves, and we can't expect boys and girls to be old 
before their time. 

Olivia. What generosity ! But can you forget the 
mauy falsehoods, the dissimulation—— 
Croaker. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin 
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you ; but Where's the girl that it ©n't dissemble for 
a husband ? My wife and I had never been mar- 
ried, if ve had not dissembled a little beforehand. 
Olivia. It shall be my future care never to put 
auch generosity to a second trial. And as for the 
partner of my offence and folly, from his native ho* . 
nour, and the just sense he has of his duty, I can 
answer for him that— — 

Enter Leontine. 

Leant. Permit him thus to answer for himself. 
(Kneeling.) Thus, sir, let me speak my gratitude 
for this unmerited forgiveness. Yes, sir, tbU even 
exceeds all your former tenderness: I now can 
boast the most indulgent of fathers. The life he 
gave, compared to this, was but a trifling blessing. 

Croaker. And, good sir, who sent for you, with 
that fine tragedy face, and flourishing manner ? I 
don't know what we have to do with your gratitude 
upon this occasion* 

Leant. How, sir ! is it possible to be silent when 
to much obtig'd ? Would you refuse me the pleasure 
of being grateful ? Of adding my thanks to my Oli* 
via's ? Of sharing in the transports that you have 
thus occasioned ? 

Croaker. Lord, sir, we can be happy enough, 
without your coming in to make up the party. I 
don't know what's the matter with the boy all this 
day ; he has got into such a rhodomontade manner 
ail the morning ! 

Leant. But, sir, I that have so large a part in the 
benefit, is it not my duty to ahow my joy ? Is the be- 
ing admitted to, your favour so alight an obligation} 
la the happiness of marrying my Olivia so small a 
blessing? 

Croaker. Marrying Olivia! marrying Olivia! 
marrying h> ovn sister ! Sore the bey is out of bis 
senses'. His own sister I 

L&ont. My sister! 

• 
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OVMa. Sitter! How have I been mistaken ! 

Leant. Some cura'd mbtske in all this I find. 

[Aside, 
Croaker. What does the booby mean, or has he 
any meaning ? Eh, what do you mean, you block. 
head you? 

Leant. Mean, sir— why, sir— only when my sister 
is to be married, that I have the pleasure of marry, 
ing her, sir ; that is, of giving her away, sir— I have 
made a point of it. 

Croaker. O, if that all ? Give her away. You 
have made a point of it. Then you had as good 
make a point of first giving away yourself, as Tm 
going to prepare the writings between you and Miss 
Richland this very minute. What a fuss is here 
about nothing! Why, what's the matter now? I 
thought I had made you at least as happy as you 
could wish. 
OHoia. O I yes, sir, very happy. ,_.,_,,_ 

Croaker. Do you foresee any thing,* child f Ton 
look as if you did. I think if any thing was to be 
foreseen, I have as sharp a look-out as another: and 
yet I foresee nothing. [Exit* 

Leontine, Olivia. 

Olivia. What can it mean ? 

Leant. He knows something, and yet for my life 
I can't tell what. 

Olivia. It can't be the connexion between us, 
I'm pretty certain. 

Leant. Whatever it be, my dearest, I'm resolved 
to put it out of Fortune's power to repeat our morti- 
fication. . Til haste, and prepare for our journey to 
Scotland this very evening. My friend Honeyvood 
has promis'd roe his advice and assistance. I'll go 
to hint, and repose our distresses on hb friendly bo- 
som : and I know so much of hb honest heart, that 
te u. .^ relieve onr uneasinesses, be will at bast 

[Estmt. 
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act m. 

SCENE, Young Honeywood's House. 
Bailiff, Honey wood, Follower. 

Bailiff. Look-ye, sir, I have arrested as good men 
as you in my time ; no disparagement of yon nei- 
ther. Hen that would go forty guineas on a game 
of cribhag e. I challenge the town to show a man in 
more genteeler practice than myself. 

Honeyw. Without all question, Mr. — . I for- 
get your name, sir ? 

Bailiff. How can yon forget what yon never 
knew ? he, he, he ! 

Honeyw. May I beg leave to ask your name ? 

Bailiff. Yes, you may. 

Honeyw. Then, pray, sir, what is your name, sir ? 

Bailiff. That I didn't promise to tell you ; be, 
he, be ! A joke breaks no bones, as we say among 
us that practise the law. 

Honeyw. Yon may have* reason for keeping it a 
secret perhaps. 

Bailiff. The law does nothing without reason. 
I'm asham'd to tell my name to no man, sir. If you 
can show cause, as why, upon a special capos, that I 
should prove my name— But, come, Timothy Twitch 
Is my name. And, now yon know my name, what 
- have you to say to that ? 

Honeyw. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, 
but that I have a favour to ask, that's all. 

Bailiff. Ay, favours are more easily asked than 
granted, as we say among us that practise the law. 
I have taken an oath against granting favours. 
"Would yon have me perjure myself i 

Honeyw. But my request will come recommended 
in so strong a manner, as, I believe, you'll have no 
scruple, (pulling out Mi pur*. J The thing is 
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only this: I believe I shall be able to discharge this 
trifle in two or three days at farthest ; but as I 
would not have the affair knbwn. for the world, I 
have thought of keeping you, and your good friend 
here, about me till the debt is discharg'd j for which 
I shall be properly grateful. 

Bailiff*. Oh ! that's auother maxum,and altogether 
within my oath. For certain, if an honest man is to 
get any thing by a thing, there's no reason why all 
things should not be done in civility. 

Haneym. Doubtless, all trades must live, Mr. 
Twitch j and yours is a necessary one, (Gtocs him 
money). 

Bmiliff. Oh ! your honour ; I hope your honour 
takes nothing amiss as I does, as I does nothing but 
my duty in so doing. I'm sure-no man can say I 
ever give a gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill 
usage. If I saw that a gentleman was a gentleman, 
I have taken money not to see him for ten weeks 
together. 

Honeyto. Tenderness is a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 

BaUtf. A y» *"*» it; ' 8 * perfect treasure. I love te 
see a gentleman with a tender heart. I don*t 
know, but I think I have a tender heart myself. 
If all that I have lost by my heart was put together, 
it would make a — but no matter for that. 

Honeyxo. Don't account it lost, Mr. Twitch. The 
ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
conscious happiness of having acted with humanity 
ourselves. 

Bailiff. Humanity, sir, is a jewel. Its better 
than gold. I love humanity. People may say 
that we, in our way, have no humanity; but I'll 
show you my humanity this moment. There's my 
follower here, little Flanigan, with a wife and four 
children, a guinea or two would be more to him, 
than twice as much to another. Now, as I can't 
show him any humanity myself, I must beg you'll 
do it for me. 

Honeyw. I assure you, Mr. Twitch, yours is a 
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most powerful recommendation. C Giving money to 
the follower.) 

Baittff. Sir, jou're a gentleman. I see you 
know what to do with jour money. But, to busi- 
ness : we are to be with you here as your Mends, I 
suppose. But set in case company comes. — Little 
Flanigan here, to be sure, has a good face ; a very 
good face: but then, he is a little seedy, as we say 
among us that- practise the law. Not well in 
clothes. Smoke the pocket-holes. 

Honeym. Well, that shall be remedied without 
delay. 

Enter Servant. 

S er va n t* Sir, Miss Richland is below. 

JSbntyw. How unlucky t Detain her a moment. 
We must improve, my good friend, little Mr. Fla- 
nigan's appearauce first. Here, let Mr. Flanigan 
have a suit of my clothes — quick— the brown and 
silver — Do you hear ?' 

Sa vant . That your honour gave away to the 
begging gentleman that makes verses, because it 
was as good as new. 

Hontyw. The white and gold then. 

Servant. That your honour, I made bold to sell, 
because it was good for nothing. 

Honeym. Well, the first that comes to hand then* 
The blue and gold. I believe Mr. Flanigan will look 
best in bl ue. [Exit Flanigan* 

BaU&. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look 
well in any thing. Ah, if your honour knew that 
bit of flesh as well as I do, you'd be perfectly in love 
with htm. There's not a prettier scout in the four 
counties after a shy-cock than he. Scents like a 
bound ; sticks like a weaxle. He was master of the 
ceremonies to the black queen of Morocco when I 
.took him to follow me. (Re-enter Flanigan.) 
H eh, ecod, I think he looks so well, that I don't care 
if 1 have a suit from the same place for myself. 
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Honey. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear 
Mr. Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend direction 
not to speak. As for yourself, 1 know jou will say 
nothing without, being directed. 

Bailiff. Never yon fear me, I'll show the lady 
that I have something to say for myself as well as 
another. One man has one way of talking, and 
another man has another, that's all the difference 
between them. 



Enter Miss Richland and her Maid. 

Mis* Rich. You'll be surprised, sir, with this visit. 
But you know I'm yet to thank you for choosing my 
little library. 

Honeyw. Thanks, madam, are unnecessary, as it 
was I that was obliged by your commands. Chairs 
here. Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch 
and Mr. Fianigan. Pray, gentlemen, ait without 
ceremony. 

Jtlst Rick- Who can these odd looking men be? 
I fear it is as I was informed. It must be so. . 

[Aside. 

Bailiff. (ttfUr a pause) Pretty weather, very 
pretty weather, for the time of the year, madam. 

Follower. Very good circuit weather in the coaa* 

Honeyw. Ton officers are generally favourites 
among the ladies. My friends, madam, have been 
upon very disagreeable duty, 1 assure you. The fair 
should, in some measure, recompense the toils of the 
brave. 

Mist Rich. Our officers do indeed deserve every 
favour. The gentlemen are in the marine service, I 
presume, sir i 

Honeyw. Why, madam, tbey do— occasionally 
serve in the Fleet, madam. A dangerous service. 

MU$ Rich. I'm told so. And 1 own, it has often 
•urprised me, that, while we save had so many ia> 
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itoBMi of bravery there, we ham bed so few of wit 
at bom© to praise it. 

Hsmtyvo. I grant, madam, that onr poets have 
not written as onr soldiers have fought ; but, they 
have done all they conld, and Hawke or Amherst 
eooid do no more. 

Mim Rich, I'm quite displeased when I see a fine 
subject spoiled hy a doll writer. 

Honey*. We should net he so severe against dull 
writers, madam. It is ten to one, but the dullest 
writer exceeds the'most rigid French critic who pre- 
sumes to despise him. ■ 

FoUowtr. Damn the French, the parle vous, and 
all that belongs to them. 

Mis* Sick. 8ir! 

Hontym. Ha, ha, ha, honest Mr. Flanigan. A 
true English officer, madam j he's not contented with 
beating the French, but he will scold them toev 

MtM Rich. Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not 
eenvinee me but that severity in criticism is neces- 
sary. It was our first adopting the severity of 
French taste, that has brought them in turn to 
taste us. 

BailW, Taste usl By the Lord, madam, they de- 
vour us. Give Monsaers but a taste, and 111 be 
damu'd, but they come in for a bellyful. 

Mim Rich* Very extraordinary this. 

Follower. But very true. What makes the bread 
rising r the parle vous that devour us. What makes 
the mutton fivepence a pound? the parle vous that 
eat it op. What makes the beer threepence half- 



JHotteyw. Ah; the vulgar rogues, all will be out. 
Eight, gentlemen, very right upon my word, and 
quite to the jmrppse.-Tbey draw a parallel, madam, 
between the mental taste, and that of our senses. 
We are injured as much by French severity in the 
one, as by French rapacity in the other. That'eHheir 
meaning. 

ASst Bt€h, Though I don't see the force of th' 
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parallel, yet, 111 own, that we should sometime! 
pardon books, as we do our friends, that have bow 
and then agreeable absurdities to r eco mm end them. 

Baity. That's all my eye. The king only can 
pardon, as the law says: for set in case 

Honct/w . I'm quite of your opinion, sir. I tee the 
whole drift of your argument. Tes, certainly our 
presuming to pardon any work, it arrogating a power 
that belongs to another. If all have power to con* 
demn, what writer can be free? 

BaUffi. By his habus corpus. His habua corpus 
can set him free at any time. For set in case— 

Hcmeym. I'm obliged to yon, sir, for the hint. 
If, madam, as my friend observes, our laws are so 
careful of a gentleman's person, sore we ought to 
be equally careful of his dearer part, his fame. 

Follower, Ay, but if so be a man's nabbM, you 
know— 

Eoneyw. Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for ever, you 
could not improve the last observation. For my 
own part, I think it conclusive. 

BoUtf. As for the matter of that, mayhap*— 

Boneym. Kay, sir, give me leave in this instance 
to be positive. For where is the necessity of cen- 
suring works without genius, which must shortly 
sink of themselves : what is it, but aiming our un- 
necessary blow against a victim already under the 
bands of justice? 

Bailiff. Justice) O, by the elevens, if yon talk 
about justice, I think I am at home there ; for, in a 
eoorse of law— 

Eoneyw. My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what 
you'd be at perfectly, and I believe the lady must be 
sensible of the art with which it Is introduced. I 
suppose you perceive the meaning, madam, of hte 
course of law. 

Jftat Rick. I protest, sir, I do not. I perceive 
only that you answer one gentleman before he baa 
finished, and the other before he has well begun. 

Bailiff. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I 
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Will make the matter oat. This here question ia 
•boot severity and justice, and pardon, and the like 
of they. Now to explain the thing — 

Moneyw. O f corse yoor explanations. [Aside. 

Enter Servant. 

S er v ant . Mr. Leootine, sir, below, desires to speak 
with yon opon earnest business. 

Honeyw. That* s lucky (aside). Dear madam, 
you'll exeose me, and my good friends here, for a 
few minutes. There are books, madam, to amase 
yoo. Come, gentlemen, you know I make no cere- 
mony with soch friends. After yoo, sir. Exeose 
me. Well, if I most; hot I know yoor natural po- 



BoUif. Before and behind, yoo know. 

FblUmer. Ay, ay, before and behind, before and 
behind. 

[Exeunt Honeywood, Bailiff, and Follower. 

Jfi*t Rich. What can all this mean, Garnet ? 

Garnet. Mean, madam i why, what should it 
mean, bnt what Mr. Lofty sent yoo here to see ? 
These people he calls officers, are officers sore 
enough : sheriff's officers ; bailiffs, madam. 

Mist Bich. Ay, it is certainly so. Well, though 
Us perplexities are far from giving roe pleasure; 
yet, I own there's - something very ridiculous in 
them, and a jest punishment for his dissimulation. 

Garnet. And so they are. Bot I wonder, madam, 
that the lawyer yoo jost employed to pay bis debts 
end set him free, has not done it by this time. He 
ought at least to have been here before now. Bot 
lawyers are always more ready to get a man into 
troubles, than oat of them. 

Enter Sir William. 

«r Will. For Miss Richland to undertake setting 
him free, 1 own, was quite unexpected* It has 
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totally unhinged my schemes to reclaim him. Ytt, 
it gives me pleasure to find, that, among a number 
of worthless friendships, he has made one acquisition 
of real value ; for there must be some softer passion 
on her side that prompt* this generosity. Hal here 
before me : I'll endeavour to sound her affections* 
Madam, as I am the person that have had some de- 
mands upon the gentleman of this house, I hope 
you'll excuse me, if, before I enlarged him, I wanted 
'to see yourself. 

Min Rich. The precaution was very unnecessary, 
sir. I suppose your wants were only such as my 
agent had power to satisfy. 

Sir WUL Partly, madam. But, I was also willing 
you should be fully apprised of the character of the 
gentleman yon intended to serve. 

Miu Hick. It must come, sir, with a very ill grace 
from you. To censure it, after what you have done, 
would look like malice ; and to speak favourably of 
a character you have oppressed, would be impeach- 
ing your own. And sure, his tenderness, his hu- 
manity, his universal friendship, may atone /or 
many faults. 

Sir WUL That friendship, madam, which is ex* 
erted in too wide a sphere, becomes totally useless. 
Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears when 
diffused too widely. They, who pretend most te 
this universsl benevolence, are either deceivers, or 
dupes— men who desire to cover their private ill* 
nature by a pretended regard for all ; ort^nen who, 
reasoning themselves into false feeling** are more 
earnest in pursuit of splendid, than of useful virtues* 

Kiss Rich. I am surprised, sir, to hear ope who 
has probably been a gainer by the foUy, of others, so 
severe in his censure of it, - 

Sir Will, Whatever I may have gained by folly, 
madam, you see I am willing to prevent your losing 
by it. J 

Miu Rich. Tour cares for me, sir, are uuoems- 
sary. I always suspect those services which &e 
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denied where they are wanted, and offered, perhaps, 
in hopes of a refusal. No, sir, my directions have 
been given, and I insist upon their being complied 
with. 

Sir Will, Tbon amiable woman, I can no longer 
contain the expressions of my gratitude— my plea* 
sere. Ton see before yon, one who has been equally 
careful of his interest : one, who has for some time 
been a concealed spectator of his follies, and only 
punished, in hopes to reclaim them— Hit uncle. 

Afisf JMcA. Sir William Honey wood ! You amace 
me. How shall I conceal my confusion ? I fear, 
air, you'll think I bare been too forward in my ser* 
vices. I confess I — 

Sir Will* Don't make any apologies, madam. I 
only find myself unable to repay the obligation* 
And yet, I have been trying my interest of late to 
serve yon. Having learnt, madam, that you had 
some demands upon government, I have, though 
unasked, been your solicitor there. 

Mit$ Rich, Sir, I em infinitely obliged to your in* 
tentions ; but my guardian has employed another 
gentleman, who assures htm of success. 

Sir WW. Who, the important little man that 
visits here! Trust me, madam, he's quite con- 
temptible among men in power, and utterly unable 
to serve you. Mr. Lefty's promises are much better 
known to people of fashion, than his person, I 
assure you. 

MinBich. How have we been deceived! As 
sure as can be, here be comes. 

Sir WUL Does he ? Remember I'm to continue 
unknown* My return to England baa not as yet 
been made puHte. With what impudence he enters! 

Enter Lofty. 

Lofty. Let the chariot— let my chariot itive off, 
m visit to his grace's in a chair. Bliss Richland 
here before me ! Punctual, as usual, to the calls of 
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humanity. I*m very tony, madam, thing* of till* 
kind should happen, especially to a man I hare 
shown every where, and carried amongst as as a 
particular acquaintance. 

MUs Rich, I find, sir, you hare the art of making 
the misfortunes of others your own. 

Lqfty. My dear madam, what can a private man 
like me do i One man can't do every thing ; and 
then, I do so much in this way every day. Let me 
see, something considerable might he done for him 
by subscription; it could not fail if I carried the 
list. I'll undertake to set down a brace of dukes, 
two dosen lords, and half the lower house, at my 
own peril. 

Sir Will, And after all, It is more than probable, 
sir, he might reject the offer of sack powerful pa- 
tronage. 

Lqfty. Then, madam, what can we do ? Ton 
know I never make promises. In truth, I once or 
twice tried to do something with him in the way of 
business ; but, as I often told his uncle, sir William 
Honeywood, the man was utterly impracticable. 

Sir Will, His nuclei Then that gentleman, I 
suppose, is a particular friend of yours. 

Lqfty, Meaning me, sir?— Yes, madam, as I 
often said, My dear sir William, you are sensible I 
would do any tiling as far as my poor interest goes, 
to serve your family ; bat what can be done? there's 
no procuring firstrrate places for ninth-rate abilities* 

Af&t Rich, I have heard of sir William Honey, 
wood ; he's abroad in employment ; he confided in 
your judgement, I suppose. 

Lofty, Why yes, madam; I believe sir William 
had some reason to confide in my judgement; one 
little reason, perhaps. 

Miu Rick. Pray, sir, what wet it ? 

Lqfty, Why, madam— but let it go no further- 
it w«s I procured him his place. 

Sir WW. Did you, sir? 

Lofty, Either you or I, sir. 
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Mitt Rich. This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind, in- 
feed. 

Lqfty, I did love him, to be rare; be bed some 
amusing qualities ; no man was fitter to be toast- 
"master to a club, or had a better bead. 
Mitt Rich. A better head ? 
Lofty. Ay, at* bottle. To be sore, he was as 
dell as a choice spirit; but bang it, he was grateful, 
very grateful; and gratitude bides a multitude of 
mults. 

Sir Will. He might have reason, perhaps. His 
place is pretty considerable, I'm told. 

Lqfty. A trifle, a mere trifle, among us men of 
business. The truth is, he wanted dignity to fill up 
a greater. 

Sir WUL Dignity of person, do you mean, sir ? 
I'm told he's much about my sine and figure, sir. 

Lqfty. Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment; 
but then he wanted a something— a consequence of 
form—a kind of a— I believe the lady perceives my 
meaning. 

Mitt Rich, O perfectly; you courtiers can do 
any thing, I see. 

Lqfty. My dear madam, all this is but a mere 
exchange; we do greater things for one another 
every day. Why, as thus, now: let me suppose 
you the first lord of the treasury ; you have an em- 
ployment in you that I want ; I have a place in me 
that you want; do me here, do you there: interest 
of both sides, few words, flat, done and done, and 
its over. 

Sir WiVL A thought strikes me (Asidt). Now 
yon mention sir William Honey wood, madam, aud 
as he seems, sir, an acquaintance of jours, you'll be 
glad to hear he's arrived from Italy; I had it from 
a friend who knows him as well as he does me, and 
yon msy depend on my information* 

Lqfty. The devil he is ! If I had knownthat, we 
should not have been quite so well acquainted 
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Sir Will. Ha to certainly returned; and as tab 
gentleman it a friend of your*, he can be of signet 
service to us, by introdacing me to Urn; there are 
some papera relative to your affairs, that require da- 
patch and his inspection. 

- Miss Rich. This gentleman, Mr. Lofty, ia a per- 
son employed in my affairs: I know yeo'll serve as. 

Lofty. My dear madam, I live set to serve yoe. 
Sir WilKam shall even wait neon him, if you think 
proper to command it. 

Sir WUL That womld be quite nnneceasary. 

Lofty* Well, we most introduce yon then* Call 
neon me— let me see ay, in two days. 

Sir mu. Now, or the opportunity will be lost 
for ever. 

Lofty i WelL if it mnat be now, now let it be. 
But damn it, that's unfortunate; my lord Grig's 
cursed Pensaeola bnainess eomes on this very hear, 
and I'm engaged to attend— another time— 

Sir WUL A thc*t letter to sir William will do. 

Lqfly. Yon shall have it; yet, in my opinion, e 
letter is a very bad way of going to work ; fee* to 
face, that's my way. 

Sir mU. The letter, sir, wW do quite as well. 

Lofty. Zooads, sir, do you pietend to direct me? 
direct me in the business of office ? Do yon knew 
me, sir ? who am I ? * * 

Miss Kick, Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is net 
so much his as mine ; if my commands— bat yon 
despise my power. 

Lqfty. Delicate creature ! your commands could 
even control a debate at midnight; to a power so 
constitutional, I am all obedience and tranquillity. 
He shall have a letter ; where is my secretary i Da- 
bardieu ! And yet, I protest, I don't like this way 
of doing business. I think if I spoke first to sir 
William— But you will have it so. 

{Exit with Uin Rich. 
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Sir William, alone. 

Sir WUl. Ha, ha, ha! This too is one of my ne- 
phew's hopeful associates* O vanity, thou constant 
deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt, serve but 
to sink os ! Thy false colourings, like those employed 
to heighten beauty, only seem to mend that bloom 
which they contribute to destroy. I'm not displeased 
at this interview ; exposing this fellow's impudence 
to the contempt it deserves, may be of use to my 
design ; at least, if he can reflect, it will be of use to 
himself. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Sir Will. How now, Jarvis, where's your master 
my nephew ? 

Jarvis. At his wit's end, I believe ; he's scarce 
gotten out of one. scrape, but he's running his head 
into another. 

Sir WiU. How so? 

Jaroie. The house has but just been cleared of 
the bailiffs, and now he's again engaging tooth and 
nail in assisting old Croaker's son to patch up a 
clandestine match with the young lady that passes 
in the house for his sister. 

Sir Will. Ever busy to serve others. 

JarvU, Ay, any body but himself. The young 
couple, it seems, are just setting oat for Scotland, 
and he supplies them with money for the journey. 

Sir WiU. Money ! how is he able to supply others, 
who has scarce any for himself? 

Jarvis. Why, there it is; he has no money, that's 
true ; but then, as he never said No to any request 
in his life, he has given them a bill drawn by a friend 
of his upon a merchant in the city, which I am to 
get chaoged j for you must know that I am to go 
With them to Scotland myself. 

Sir WiU. How ! 
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JarvU. It seems the young gentleman is obliged 
to take a different road from bis mistress, as he b to 
call upon an uncle of his that lives out of the way, 
in order to prepare a place for their reception, when 
they return; so they have borrowed' me from my 
master, as the properest person to attend the yoong 
lady down. 

Sir Will. TO the land of matrimony ! A pleasant 
journey, Jams. 

JarvU. Ay, bat I*m only to hare all the fatigues 
on't. 

Sir WUL Well, it may be shorter, and less fa- 
tiguing, than you imagine. I know but too much 
of the young lady's' family and connexions, whom 
I have^een abroad. I have also discovered that 
Hiss Richland is not indifferent to my thoughtless, 
nephew ; and will endeavour, though I fear in vain, 
to establish that connexion. But, come, the letter 
1 wait for must be almost finished ; I'll let you fur- 
ther into my intentions in the next room. {Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE, Croaker'* house.. 

Lofty. Well, sure the devil's in me of late, fee 
running my head into such defiles, as nothing but a 
genius like my own could draw me from. I was 
formerly contented to husband out my places and 
pensions with some degree of frugality; but, curse 
it, of late I have given away the whole Court Re- 
gister in less time than they could print the title 
page ; yet, hang it, why scruple a lie or two to cetne 
at a fine girl, when I every day tell a thousand lor 
nothing? Ha! Honeywood here before me. Could 
~ f iss Richland have set him at liberty ? 
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Enter Honey wood. 

Mr. Honeywood, I'm glad to see you abroad 
again. I find my concurrence was not necessary in 
your unfortunate affairs. I had pal things in a train 
to do your business; but it is not for me to sa* 
what I intended doing. 

Honeyw. It was unfortunate indeed, sir. But 
what adds to my uneasiness is, that while you seem 
to be acquainted with my misfortune, I, myself, con- 
tinue still a stranger-to my benefactor. 

Lofty, How ! not know the friend that served 
yon? 

Honeyw. Can't guess at the person. 

Lofty. Inquire. 

Honeyxa. I have, but all I can learn is, that he 
chooses to remain concealed, and that all inquiry 
must be fruitless. 

Lqfty. Must be fruitless ? 

Honeyw. Absolutely fruitless. 

Lofty. Sure of that? 

Hvneyw. Very sure. 

Lofty. Then I'll be damn'd if you shall ever 
know it from me. 

Hontym. How, sir ( 

Lqfty. I suppose now, Mr. Honeywood, you 
think my rent-roll very considerable, and that I 
have vast sums of money to throw away ; I know 
you do. The world, to be sure, says such things 
of me. 

Honeyw. The world, by what I learn, is no 
atranger to your generosity. But where does this 
tend? ' 

Lofty. To nothing; nothing in the world. The 
town, to be sure, when it makes such a thing as me 
the subject of conversation, has asserted, that I 
fcever yet patronised a man of merit. 

Honeyw. I have heard instances to the contrary, 
even from yourself. 
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Lofty. Yei, Honeywood, and there are instances 
to the contrary that you shall never hear frost 
myself. 

Honeyw. Ha, dear sir, permit me to ask you bat 
one question. 

lifty. Sir, ask me no questions : I say, sir, ask 
me no questions ; I'll be damnM if I answer them. 

Honeyw. I will ask no further. My friend, ay 
benefactor, it is, it must be here, that I am indebted 
for freedom, for honour. Yes, thou worthiest of 
men, from the beginning I suspected it, but wet 
afraid to return thanks ; which, if undeserved, ought 
teem reproaches. 

* Lofty. I protest I don't understand all this, Mr* 
Honey wood. You treat me very cavalierly, I do 
assure you, sir. — Blood, sir, can't a man be permit* 
ted to enjoy the luxury of his own feelings without 
•11 this -parade? 

Honeyw, Nay, do not attempt to conceal as 
action that adds to your honour. Your looks, year 
air, your manner, all confess it. 

Lofty. Confess it, sir ! Torture itself, sir, sasU 
never bring me to confess it. Mr. Honeywood, I 
have admitted you upon terms of friendship. Dent 
let us fall out; make me happy* and let this St 
buried in oblivion, You know I hate ostentation; 
you know I do. Come, come, Honeywood, yon 
know I always lov'd to be a friend, and not a patron. 
I beg this may make no kind of distance between 
us. Come, come, you and I must.be more familiar— 
indeed we must. 

Honeyw. Heavens! CanI ever repay suck friend- 
ship ? Is there any way i Thou beat of men, ©sal 
, ever return the obligation ? 

Lofty f A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle. But I set 
your heart is labouring to be grateful. You shea 
be grateful. It would be cruel to disappoint yout 

Honeyw. How ! teach me the manner. Is that 
••>/ way? 
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' &&&• From this moment you're mine* Yes, my 
Mead, 700 shall know it— I'm in love* 

Hontyco. And can I assist yon ? 

Lofty. Nobody so well. 

I&neyw. In what manner ? I*m all impatience. 

Lqfty. Yon shall make love for me. 

Honeyw. And to whom shall. I speak in your fa- 
vour? 

Lqfty. To a lady with whom yon have great in* 
terest, I assure you. Miss Richland. 

Honeyw. Miss Richland ! 

Lqfty. Yes, Miss Richland. She has struck the 
blow up to the hilt in my bosom, by Jupiter. 

Hontym, Heavens! was ever any thing more un- 
fortunate ? It is too much to be endured. 

Lqfty. Unfortunate indeed ! And yet I can en- 
dure it, till you have opened the affair to her for 
me. Between ourselves, I think she likes me : I'm 
not apt to boast, but I think she does. 
■ Honeyw. Indeed 1 ! But do you know the person 
you apply to? 

. Lqfty. Yes, I know you are her friend, and mine : 
that's enough. To you, therefore, I commit the 
success of my passion. I'll say no more, let friend- 
ship do the rest. I have only to add, that if at any 
time my little interest can be of service— but, hang 
it, 1*11 make no promises— yon know my interest is 
yours at any time. No apologies, my friend ; I'll 
not be answered 1 it shall be so. [Exit. *. 

' Honeyw. Open, generous, unsuspecting msn! 
He little thinks that I love her too ; and with such 
an ardent passion 1— But then it was ever but a vain 
and hopeless one ; my torment, my persecution f 
What shall I do? Love, friendship, a hopeless pas- 
sion, a deserving friend ! Love, that has been my 
tormentor ; a friend, that has, perhaps, distressed 
himself to serve me. It shall be so. Yes, I will 
discard the fondling hope from my bosom, and 
exert all my influence in his favour. And yet to 
see her in the possession of another !— Insupport- 
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able. Bat then to betray a generous, trusting 
friend I— Worse, worse. Yes, I'm resolved. Let me 
but be the instrument of their happiness, and then 
quit a country, where I must for ever despair of 
finding my own. . [£xft. 

Enter Olivia and Garnet* mhocarritt a miiUmr't 
bos. 

Olivia, Dear roe, I wish this journey were over. 
No news of Jarvis yet ? I believe the old peevish 
creature delays purely to vex me. 

Garnet. Why, to be sure, madam, I did hear hiss 
say, a little snubbing before marriage would teach * 
you to bear it the better afterwards. 

Olivia. To be gone a full hour, though he had 
only to get a bill changed in the city ! How pro* 
yoking ! | 

Garnet. I'll lay my life Mr. Leontiue, that had 
twice as much to do, is setting off by this time from 
his inn, and here yon are left behind. 

Olivia. Well, let us be prepared, for his coming, 
however. Are you sure you have omitted nothing, 
Garnet ? 

Garnet. Not a stick, madam— all's here. Yet I 
wish you could take the white and silver to be mar* 
ried in. It's the worst luck in the world, in any 
thing but white. I knew one Sett Stubbs, of oar 
town, that was married in red, and, as snre as eggs 
is eggs, the bridegroom and she had a miff before 
morning. 

Olivia. No matter— I'm all impatience till we sis 
out of the house. 

Garnet. Bless me, macjam, I had almost forgot 
the wedding ring l-^The sweet little thing— I don* 
think it would go on my little finger. And what if 
% put in a gentleman's nigh t-cao^u ease tt f necessity, 
madam? But here's Jarvis. 
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Enter Jarvis. 

Olivia. O, Jarvis, are you come at last ? We have 
been ready this half hour. Now let's be going— 
Jjet us fly ! 

Jarvis, Aye, to Jericho; for we shall have no 
going to Scotland this bout, I fancy. 
Olivia. How ! What's the matter ? 

Jarvis, Money, money, is the matter, madam. 
We have got no money. What the plague do you 
tend me of your fool's errand for ? My master's bill 
upon the city is not worth a rush. Here it is ; Mrs. 
Garnet may pin up her hair with it. 

Olivia. Undone ! How could Honeywood serve 
us so ! What shall we do ? Can't we go without it ? 

Jarvis. Go to Scotland without money ! To Scot- 
land without money ! Lord, how some people un- 
derstand geography ! We might as well set sail for 
Patagonia upon a cork jacket. 

Olivia. Such a disappointment ! What a base in- 
sincere man was your master, to serve us in this 
manner! Is this his good-nature ? 

Jarvis, Nay, don't talk ill of my master, madam. 
I won't bear to hear any body talk ill of him but 
myself. 

Garnet. Bless us! now I think on't, madam, you 
need not be under any uneasiness : 1 saw Mr. Leon* 
tine receive forty guineas from his father just before 
he set out, and he can't yet have left the inn. A 
short letter will reach him there. 

Olivia, Well remembered, Garnet ; I'll write im- 
mediately. How's this i Bless me, my hand trem- 
bles so I can't write a word. Do you write, Gar- 
net ; and, upon second thought, it will be better 
from you. 

Garnet. Truly, madam, I write and indite but 
poorly : I never was kute at my laming. Bat I'll 
do what I can to please you. Let me see* All out 
of my own head, I suppose ? 
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Otteio. Whatever you please. 

Garnet (writing). Muter Croaker—- Twenty 
gainea^ madam ? 

Olivia. Ay, twenty will do. 

Garnet. At the bar of the Talbot till called for. 
Expedition— will be blown up— All of a flame- 
Quick, dispatch— Cupid, the little God of Love— 
I conclude it, madam, with Cupid ; I love to tee a 
love-letter end like poetry. 

Olivia. Well, well, what you please, any thine. 
But how shall we tend it ? I can trust none of the 
servants of this family. 

Garnet. Odso, madam, Mr. Honey wood's butler 
is in the next room ; he's a dear, sweet man ; he*U 
do any thing for me. 

JarvU. He I the dog, he'll certainly commit some 
blander. He's drunk and sober ten times a day. 

Olivia, No matter. Fly, Garnet; any body we 
can trust will do. [Exit Garnet.] Well, Jarvis, now 
we can have nothing more to interrupt us. You 
may take up the things, and carry them on to the 
inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis ? 

JarvU. Soft and fair, young lady. Tou, that are 
going to be married, think things can never be done 
too fast : but we that are old, and know what we 
are about, must elope methodically, madam. 

Olivia. Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to be 
done over again— 

JarvU. My life for it you would do them tea 
times over. 

Olivia. Why will you talk so ? If you knew how 
unhappy they make me— 

JarvU. Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once just 
as unhappy when I was going to be married myself* 
I'll tell yon a story about that— 

Olivia. A story ! when I'm all impatience to be 
away. Was there ever soch a dilatory creature?— 

JarvU. Well, madam, if we mast march, why wt 
wUl march; that's all. Though, odds.bobs we have* 
still forgot one thing we should never travel without 
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- m a m * of good www, en4ebe*o4abaving»f»w~ 
dacv Bat no matter, I believe we shall be pretty 
wall shaved by the way. EGmagv 

Aefer Gamet 

Gmrnet. Undone, undone, madam. Ah, Mr. Jas- 
via* job aaid right enough. As Mire aa death, Mr. 
Moncywood's ro§ae of a drunken batler dropped 
the letter beiere he went tea yards from the door. 
There** old Croaker has just picked it up, and i» 
this momeat read* ng it to himself in thehalL 

Olivia. Unfortunate ! WeahaU be discovered. 

Garnet. Ke, madam, don't be uneasy, be can 
make neither head aer Uii of it To be sere, he looks 
naif he ems broke loose from Bedlam abort it, bet 
Aeeaa'i6o4 what it mesas for all that. O Led, he 
is nooning this way all in the horrors ! 

OUvi*. Then let es leave the boose this instant, 
for fear he should ask farther questions. In the 
meen time, Garnet, do you, write end send off just 
such another. [Rxatnt. 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. Death and destruction I Are ell the 
bjesToaa ©fair, fire, aad water, to be levelled only at 
nee? Am I only to be singled out for gaopowdev- 
nleea, ooameatinles and conflagration/ Here it is-* 
An incendiary letter dropped at my door, ' To Mus- 
ter Croaker, these, with speed.' A/, ay, plain 
oaoa g b the disaelion : all in the genuine incendiary 
spelling, and as cramp as the devil. * With speed If 
O, eoofound your s pe e d. But let me read it once 
more. { JUaoVJ * Muster Croakar as sone as yoew 
see this leve, twenty gennes at the bar of the Telboo* 
teU caled for or yowe and yower enperetion will be 
elbUwuup.' Ah, but too plain. Blood and aou- 
pow d cr in-cvory line of it. Blown up-! murdetoua 
dog I Ail Mown op I Heavens 1 what have I aad 
O 
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■my poor family done, to be all btowo up ! (JKertBr.) 
f Our pockets are low, and money we must hare.' 
Ay, there's the reason ; they?H blow ns op, because 
they have got low pockets. (Reads.) * It is bat a 
short time you have to consider ; for if this takes 
wind, the bouse will quickly be all of a flame.' In* 
•human monsters ! blow us up, and then burn us. 
The earthquake at Lisbon was but a bonfire to it 
{Reads.) « Make quick dispatch, and so no more at 
present. But may Cupid, the little God of Love, 
Ho with you wherever yoo go.* The little God of 
Love !• Cupid, the little God of Love go with me I 
Go you to the devil, you and your little Gupid to* 
gather ; I'm as* frightened, I scarce know whether I 
sit, stand, or go. Perhaps this moment I*m treading 
on lighted matches, biasing brimstone, end barrels 
■of gunpowder. They are preparing to blow me ep 
into the clouds. Murder! We shall be all burnt is 
oar beds j we shall be ail burnt in our beds. 

- «• Enter Miss Richland. 

Mist Rich, Lord, sir, what's the matter ? 

Croaker. Murder's the matter. We shall be sll 
blown up in our beds before morning. 

Jtffss Rich. X hope not, sir. 

Croaker. What signifies what you hope, madam, 
when I have a certificate of it here in my hand ? 
Will nothing alarm my family ? Sleeping and eating, 
•steeping and eating, is the one* work from morning 
till nigbt in my house. My insensible crew coeM 
sleep, though rocked by an earthquake; and fry 
beef-steaks at a volcano. 

Mist Rich, But, sir, you have alarmed them ss 
often already, we have nothing but earthquakes, 
famines, plagues, and mad dogs, from year's end ts 
year's end. You remember, sir, it is not above s 
month ago you assured us of a conspiracy among 
the bakers, to poison us in our bread ; and so kept 
-the whole family a week upon potatoes. • 
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- Croaker. And potatoes were tod good for them. 
•Bat why do I stand talking here with a girl, when I 
should be facing the enemy without ? Here, John, 
3fficoderous, search the house. Look into the cellars, 
to see if there be any combustibles below; and 
above, in the apartments, that no matches be thrown 
In at the windows.* Let alt the fires be put out, 
and let the engine be drawn out in the yard, to play 
upon the house in case of necessity. [Exit. 

Miss Richland (done. 

Miss Rich. What can he mean by all this? Tat, 
why should I inquire, when he alarms us in this 
manner almost every day i But Honey wood has de- 
sired an interview with me in private. What can he 
mean ? or, rather, what means this palpitation at bis 
approach? It is the first time be ever showed any 
thing in his conduct that seemed particular. Sure 
he cannot mean to — •- but he's here. 



Mnter Honey wood. 

Honeytn. I presumed to solicit this interview, 
4nadsm, before I left town, to be permitted— 

MU* Rich* Indeed ! Leaving town, sir ?— 
• Bbweyn*. Yes, madam; perhaps the kingdom. I 
have presumed, I say, to desire the favour of this 
interview— in Order to disclose something which our 
Jong friendship prompts. And yet my fears — 
. Miss Rich. His fears 1 What are his fears to mine ? 

f A tide. 
•We have indeed been long acquainted, sir; very 
long. If I remember, our first meeting was at the 
Jrench ambassador'!.— Do you recollect how you 
were pleased to rally me upon my complexion there? 

Horteyw. Perfectly, madam ; I presumed to re- 
prove you for painting : but your warmer blushes 
soon convinced the company, that the colouring wa* 
all from nature* 
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Jims ftfc*. And yet yon onjy meant it, in your 
good-natured wa?, to make me pay a co m pliment fib 
myself* In the Mine manner you danced that night 
with the most awkward woman in company, became 
yon taw nobody eUt would take her out. 

JSoneym. Yet; and wnt rewarded the neat nighu, 
|»y daneing with the finest woman in company, 
whom every body wished to take ont. 

m*s Rich. WeU, sir, if yon thought so then, I 
fear yonr judgement has since corrected the errors 
of a first impression. We generally show to most 
advantage at first. Oar sex are like poor trades- 
men, thai put all their best goods to be seen at the 
windows. 

Honepw. The first impression, madam, did indeed 
deceive me. I expected to find a woman with all the 
faults of conscious nattered beauty. I expected te 
find her earn and insolent. But every day has since 
taught me tfc«t it is possible to possess eenee wed* 
out pride, and beauty without oSsctatioa. 

Miss Rich. This, sir, is a style very unusual with 
Mr. Honey wood ; and I should be glad to know 
why he thus attempts to increase that vanity, which 
hi* own lesson hath taught me to despite* • - 1 

Honeyw. I ask pardon, madam. Vet, from ear 
long friendship, X presumed I might have some right 
to offer, without offence, what yon may refuse with- 
out offending. ' 

Jffef Mich. Sir! I beg jou'4 reflect; though, I 
fear, I shall scarce have any power to refuse a re- 
quest of yours; yet* you may be precipitate : consi- 
der, sir. 

Boncjfw. I own my rashness; but, as I plead the 
causa of friendship, of one who Jo*«e— Don't hi 
alarmed, mad am— Who Joves you with the moat 
ardent passion ; whose whole happiness is placed in 



Mitt Sick. I mar, sir, I shall never find whom 
you mean,,by this description of him. 

^bneyw. Ah, madam, it but too piainly points 
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Mm oftt? though he should to toe humble himself 
to oege hit pt*tensietts,ee yon to* modest to arte*. 



.. Afc*. Wett* it would be eJectotion ** r 

longer to pretend ignorance i end, I will own, tit, I 
have Jong been prejudiced in his favour. It was 
fcn* natural to wish to snake hie sweat mine, ee ho 
•earned himself ignorant of its value. 

Honeym. I see she alirajs loved him (Aside). % 1 
And, modem, you're already sensible of bis worth, 
UsepessioD. Host happy is my Mend, to be tho 
favourite of one with such sense to rinHsptrth 
nserit, and such beauty to reward It I 

MimMieh. YoorMeodt sir. Whs* Mend? 

Hameyw. My best friend— My friend Mr. Lofty, 
Madam. 

MiuAUh. Hcsiri 
, Hmuyw. Yes* be, madam. He ls r indeed, whet 
your warmest wishes might have farmed him. And 
to has other qualities, ho adds that of the most pas- 
s io nstp regard for you c 

.. Asset Rick. Amanemeut h-Ve more of tats, I beg 
yon, sir. 

. Homym. I see your confusion, madam, and know 
now so interpret it. And since I so plainly read the 
language of your heart, shell I make my friend 
nappy, by communicating your sentiments f 

Miu Rich. By no means. 
* Homy* . Excuse me; I must; I know yon de- 
sire it. 

- Jkffet MUch. Mr. Heneywood, let me toll yon, that 
you wrong my sentiments and yourself. When I 
fast applied to your friendship, I expected advice 
and assistance ; but now* sir, I see that it is vain to 
expect happiness from him who has been so bad an 
eeooemist of his own; and that I must disclaim hie 
friendship, who ceases to be a friend to himself. 

• . Honey*. How is this? she has confessed she 
loved him, and yet she seemed to part in dJspiem 
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•nee. Can I have done uj thing to reproach ore** 
•elf with? No, X behove net; jot, after all, these* 
thing* should not be done by a third person ; I 
should have spared bet c on f us i on. My friendship 
carried me a little too far, 

Bnter Croaker, mO* the Utter tn hit hand, em£ 
Mrt. Croaker. 

Mrs. Croaker. Ha, be, ha ! And so, my deer, W* 
year aopreme wish that X should be quite wretched 
upon this occation ? ha, be ! 

Croaker. (Mimicking. J Ha, hn» ha ! and so, my 
dear, it's your supreme pleasure to give me no better 
consolation i 

Mrt. Croaker. Positively, my dear, what it tide 
incendiary staff sod trumpery to me ? Our bouse 
may travel through the air like the house of Lorotto, 
for aught I care, if I'm to be miserable in it. 

Croaker. Would to heaven it were converted 
into a house of correction for your benefit. Have 
we not erery thing to alarm «s* Perhaps, this very 
moment the tragedy is beginning. 

Mrt. Croaker, Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain, or give them the money 
they want, and have done with them. 

Croaker. Give them my money !— And pray, what 
right have they to my money ? 

Mrt. Croaker. And pray, what right then have 
you to my good humour ? 

Croaker. And so your good humour advisee ne 
to part with my money I Why then, to tell your 
good humour a piece of my mind, I'd eooner part 
with .my wife. Here's Mr. Honey wood, see whst 
he'U say to it. My dear Honey wood, look at this 
incendiary letter dropped at my door. It will frees* 
you with terror ; and yet levey here can read it-^ 
pao read it, and laugh. 
Mrs* Croaker* Tea, end to will Mr. Honey 
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Oroflker. If he does, PW suffer to be hanged the 
next minute in the rogue's place, that** etl. 

Mr*. Croaker. Speak, Mr. Honey wood; is there 
m*kj thing more foolish than my husband's fright 
wpon this occasion r 

Haneyw. It would not become me to deddv* 
modern ; but doubtless, the greatness of his terrors 
now> will but invite, them to renew their rillaoy 
another time. 1 

Jbfrt. Croaker, I told you, he'd be of my opinion. 

Croaker. How, sir i do you maiatainthat 1 should 
lie down under such an injury, and show* neither by 
mj leers, nor complaints, that I hare something of 
Use spirit of a man in me? 

Honopm. Pardon me, sir. Ten ought to man* 
the loudest complaints, if you desire redress. The 
sorest way to bare redress, is to be earnest in the 
pnasuitofit. 

Croaker. Ay, whose opinion is he of now r 

Mr$. Croaker, But don't you think that laugh* 
lag off our fears is the best way f 

Money*. What is the best, madam, few ran say j 
but I'll maintain it to be a very wise way. 

Croaker. Bat we're talking of the best* Sorely 
the best way is to face the enemy in the field, and 
not wait till be plunders us in our my beo%chan> 
bur. 
* Honey*. Why, sir, us to the best, that— that's a 
wary wise way too. 

Jkfrs, Croaker. But can any thing be more absurd r 
than to double our distresses by our apprehensions, 
andrput it io the power of every lew fellow, that can 
scrawl ten words of wretched spelling! to torment* 
nsr 

Honey*. Without doubt, nothing more absurd; 

Croaker. How I would it not be more absurd to-, 
despise the rattle tiii we ore bit by the snake* 

Honey*. Without doubt, perfectly absurd. 

Croaker. Then you are of my opinion? 
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.However. Sutler. l , 

Mrs. CvWaAcr* AndyohiwjeeceaioeF > 

Monty*. HeaeeMfetoi&inedam* liCveoaine 
teeeoniog can be mere jejt<theu yours. We niejbt 
certainly to despise malice if w« cannot oppo se it, 
and not make taw ineeadisrj's pen «s fatal to oar 
l epe ic oa tba h ia >w oym an , s pistol. 

JTra, Grafton, Ot Una ye* thin* Fte fries 
right? 
. Moneysj* PerficUy right* 

QroeJter. A plage* of fringeee, we cent both be 
right. I aught to be sorry, or I ought to ho ghae. 
My hat must ho ah my heed, or mo hat aoaoa be oa% 

Mre. Crcmktr. Certainly, in two a p e n o m a ewV 
nkms, if om ha pesllfcUyreaeee^ese, teethe* can* 
ha perfectly right. 

Jleweme* mod why mey not hath be tbjfct, am* 
4am ; Mr. Croaker in earnestly seeking redreee, omi 
yoata wetting the eoentwttne^hunworr F#ay 
let moteetbeletteregain. 1 nave it. TMe letter 
. requires twenty gnineaa tvbe left at the bur of tha> 
Talbot ian. If it ha indeed as incendiary letter, 
what if yoa and I, ate, go there; end when me» 
writer cornea to ho paid his expected booty, aehjo 
him? 

Cromktr. My dear IrteedfR'e the eery thing? torn 
rery thing. While I walk by the door, yon sbatt 
plan) yooraeaf In amhoali near the bur $ boteteut 
upon the miscreant like a masqoed battery? extooft 
a confession at once, and so hang bhuvpbysar- 
prise* 

Moneys* Yes » but t would net choose to eamv 
dee too mech seteeity* It » my a) eel ay shy that 
crimes generally punish themselves. 

Onaker. Wel^aetweiAey upefetdfciin>*lttt!*,T 
suppeset r J»oii* nie >> ■ 

Jferfeum. Ay, hot not ponrnh Mm too rigidly. 

Groamtm Weil, well, lento toot to my ne/n bene- 
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— Monty*. Well, 1 do: but remember th*t universal 
Jwoevolence is the first law of nature. 

'" [Exeunt Honey wood and Mrt. Croaker. 
Croaker. Tes ; and my universal benevolence will 
bang the dog, if be had as many necks as a hydra. 



ACT V. 

Scene, An Inn, 
Enter Olivia, Jar vis. 

Olivia. Well, we hare got safe to the ino, how- 
ever. Now, if the post-chaise were ready— 

Jarvit. The horses are just finishing their oats ; 
and, a* they are not going to be married, they choose 
to take their own time. 

' Olivia. Yon are for ever giving wrong motives to 
tav impatience. 

Jarvit* Be as impatient as you will, the horses 
'most take their own time j besides, you don't consi- 
der, we have got no answer from our fellow.travetter 
yet. If we hear nothing from Mr. Leontine, we have 
only one wsy left nsv 

Olivia. What way? 
' JarvU. The way home again. 
: Olivia. Not so. I have made a resolution to gb, 
, and nothing snail induce me to break it. 

Jarvit. Ay; resolutions are well kept when they 
jump with inclination: However, 111 e© hapten 
things without. And I'll call too at the bar to see 
If any thing should be left for us there. Don't be 
la- such a plaguy hurry, madam, and we shaH go the 
faster, I promise you. f£*tt Jarvit. 

Enter Landlady". 

3 Landlady. "What I Solomon; why don't you 
OS 
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•in) Pipes and tobacco fisr the Lamb tber&-~ 
Will nobody answer? To Ike Dolphin; quick. 
The Angel has been ooti agcews this half hour. 
Did your ladyship rail, madam I 

4%M*. Ko, madam. 

Landlady. I find, as you're for Scotland, madam 
— Bat, that's no basinets of mine; married, or not 
married, I ask no questions. To be sure, we had a 
sweet little couple set off from this two days ago 
for the same place. The gentleman, for a tailor, 
was, to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor, as ever blew 
froth from a full pot. And the yoong lady so bash- 
ful, it was near half an hour before we could get her 
to finish a pint of raspberry between us. 

Ofsuto. But this gentleman and I are not fojaf 
to be married, I assurja you. 

Landlady. May be not- Hat's no business of 
mine; for certain, Scotch marriages seldom tars 
out. There was, of my own knowledge. Miss Mao* 
fag, that married her fathers footman.— Alack-a* 
day, she and her husband soon parted, and now keen 
separate cellars' in Hedge-laae, 

Olivia* A very pretty picture of what lies before 
me. tdridtf 

Enter Leontme. 

Leon/. My dear Olivia, my anxiety till yoa were 
autof danger, was too great to be insisted. Ieocrid 
not help coming to see you set out, -though it en- 
poses us to a discovery. 

Olivia. May every thing you do prove as foe* 
innate. Indeed, Leonttne, we have been most 
cruelly disappointed. Bar. Honey wood's bill npen 
the city, bas, it seems, been protested, and we ham 
eeea utterly at a loss how to proceed. 

Leant. How ! An offer of his own too. Sure, he 
could not mean to -deceive us. 

OtMa Depend upon bis sincerity ; he only nds> 
*dmireib* the power of serving us. ««t 

. 
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Irteatsnuknomoreefst. I better* the postchaise 
is ready by this* 

• Landlady. Not quite yet: and, begging yourm. 
dysaip's pardon, I don*t think your ladyship auto 
ready for the pott-chaiee. The north toad ie a cold 
fdace, madauu I have a .drop in the house ef at 
fvctty napberry at ever waftiet over teagae. Jeet 

• th ia abt s fall, to keep the wind off your rtomech. 
&o he ante, the lent coaple we had here, they said, 

it tree a perfect noeegay. Seed, I teat them both 
assay as good-natured—Op went the blinds, roead 
went the wheels, and, Drive away, post-boy, was 
the word. 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. Well, while ay Mend Boneywobd la 
upon the post of danger at the bar, it oust be my 
business to have sn eye about me hart* I thank I 
know an mceadiar/a look ; for. whatever the devil 
.makes a purchase, he never £*Ua to sat his mack. 
lie I who have we beref My son and daughter! 
What caa they be doing here? 

Landlady. I tell you, madam, it will do you 
«ood; I think I know by this time what's good far 
the north road. It's a raw night, m ad am . S i r i 

• Lamt. Not* drop more, goad madam. I should 
«ow take it as a greater favour, if, you hasten the 
horses; for I am afraid to be seen myself. 

Landlady Thai ahaU be dene. Who, Solomon! 
awe you ail dead there # Wha, SoJesjeo, I say. 

k {J ft rffi bawling. 

CUmia. Well; I dread, lest sn eapeaUtioa begun in 
tear, should end in repoatanco^Bvory moment we 
ttay increases our danger, end adds to my appte- 



Lcont. There's no danger, trust me, my dear; 
-there can he none i if.Honeywood has acted with 
honour, and kept niy father, as he promised, in em. 
ployment, till we are out ef danger, nothing tan iu- 
tempt out journey. 
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Olivia. I have no doubt of Mr. Honey wood's sto> 
cerity, and even his desires to serve as. My fears 
are from yonr father's suspicions. A mind so dis- 
posed to be alarmed without a cause, will be bat too 
toady when there's a .reason. 

Leont. Why, let him, when we are oat of bfa) 
power. Bat, believe me, Olivia, yon have no great 
reason to dread his resentment. His repining tern, 
per, as it does no manner of injury to himself, so 
will it never do harm to others. He only frets to 
keep himself employed, and scolds for his private 
amusement. 

Olivia. I don't know that ; but, I'm sure, on some 
occasions, it makes him look most shockingly. 

Croaker. (Discovering himself.) How does be 
look now?— How does he look now ? 

Olivia. Ah I 

Leant. Undone. 

Croaker, How do I look now I Sir, I am your 
wary humble servant. Madam, I am yours. What, 
you are going off, are you ? Then, first, if you 
please, take a word or two from me with you be 
tore you go. Tell me first where you are going? 
and when you have told me-that, perhaps, 1 shall 
know as little as I did before. 

Leant, If that be.so, our answer might but in- 
erease your displeasure, without adding to your in- 
formation. 

Croaker. I want no information from you, pup- 
py: and you too, madam, what answer have yen 
got? Eh! (a cry without, Stop him.) I think I 
heard a noise. My friend. Honey wood, without— 
has be seined the incendiary? Ah, no, for now I 
hear no more ou't. 

Leont. Honey wood without? Then, sir, it was. 
Mr. Honeywood that directed you hither. 

Croaker. No, air, it was Mr. Honeywood ces> 
ducted me hither. 

Leont, U it possible i 
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ttroaker* Possible! Why, he's in the house now,' 

tir. More anxious about one, than my own son, sir. • 

Leont. Then, sir, he's a villain. 

Croaker. How, sirrah! a villain, because he takea 

most care of your father? Ill not bear it. I fell you< 

III not bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the fa*. 

mily, and I'll have him treated as such. 

Leont. I shall study to repay his friendship as it 

deserves. 

Croaker. Ah, rogue, if you knew how earnestly 

' be entered into my griefs, and pointed out the 

means to detect them, you would love him as I do w 

(A cry without. Stop him.) Fire and fury ! theyi 

have seised the incendiary : they have the villain, 

the incendiary in view. Stop him, stop an incendk 

ary, a murderer; stop him. [Exit. 

Olivia. Oh, my terrors I What can this new tu* 

mult mean ? 

Leant. Some newmark, I suppose, of Mr. Honey, 
wood's sincerity. But we shall have satisfaction: 
be shall give me instant satisfaction. 

Olivia. It must not be* my Leontine, if you va* 
lue my esteem, or my happiness. Whatever be our 
fate, »et us not add guilt to our misfortunes. Con-r 
sider that our innocence will shortly be all we have 
left us. You must forgive him. 

Leant. Forgive him ! Has he not in every instance 
betrayed us ? Forced me to borrow money from 
him, which appears a mere trick to delay us: pro* 
wised to keep my father engaged, till we were out 
of danger, and here brought him to the very scene 
of our escape ? : 

OUoia. Don't be precipitate*. We may yet be 
mistaken. 

Enter Postboy, dragging in Jarvis: Honeywood 
entering soon after. 

Pot-boy* Ay, master, we have him fast enough* 
Here is the incendiary dog. I'm entitled to the ~ 
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weed ; m take my oath I itw his* mIi for Iks 'mo- 
ney attae bar* and then luoifbrit. 

Honeyw. Comet Mac Un along. Let as see 
fata. Let him learn to- Utah for his crime*, fettr- 
cox*ringki$tni$takt) Death! what's here* Jarvia, 
Lsonciae, Olivia ! What can all this mean* 

Jarvit. Why, I'll teli you what it means s that 
1 was an old fool, and that yon are my nmsinf 
. that's all. 

JBoncjrw. Confusion* 

Leant, Yea, sir; I find yon have kept your word 
with me. After such baseness, I wonder how yon 
can ve&ture to eee the man yon have injured. 
. Honeyw. My dear Leontine, by toy life, my no* 



. Leant. Peace, peace; for shame; and do not con* 
tinua to aggravate batenese by hypocrisy. I know 
yon, sir, I know you. 

• Hontyv. Why, won't yon bear mef By all that's 
jnst, I knew no^- 

Leont. Hear yon, aw, to what purpose? I now 
eee through all your low arts ; your ever complying 
with every opinion ; your never refusing any re* 
quest; your frioadship as common as a orofttitatc's 
favours, and as fallacious; all these, sir, have lone 
been contemptible to the world, and are now per- 
fectly so to me. 

Honeyw. Ha! contemptible to the world ! That 
reaches me. (A$UU.) 

Leant. AH the seeming sincerity of your profes- 
sions, 1 now find, were only amusements to betray; 
and all your seeming regret for their ooaaeqnsaces, 
only calculated to coper the cowardice of your heart. 
Draw, villain t 

EnUr Croaker <mt qfbrmth. 

Croaker. Where is the villain ? Where h the »• 
«**diery? f$eMng the potUoy.J Hold him fast, 
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£>e dog ; he his the s^uVlo ws m bis mce. Com*, yon 
eleg* «*nfas*i eonfess all, end hang yourself. 

Postboy. Zounds, nutter! what do you throttle 
ne for? 

Croaker. (Beating him*. J Dog, do yon resist; do 
wow resist! 

J*#*-bay. Zounds, master I rmnothe; there* 
tfce men that we thought wu the rogue, and turns 
*>ut to be one of the company. 
Croaker* How! 

JEfcmeyv. Mr. Croaker, we have all been under a 
strange mistake bore : I find there is nobody guilty; 
it was ell an error; entirely an error of oar own. 

Croaker. And I say, air, that you're ia aa error; 
for there's guilt, and double guilt; a plot, a djron'd 
Jesuitical, pestilential plot; and I must have proof 
ofiu 
Honeyw. Bo but hear roe. 
Croaker. What, you intend to bring 'em oaT, I 
Suppose; I'll hear nothing. 

Homyw. Madam, yoa seam aUeestcslm enough 
to bear reason. 
Olivia, Excuse me. 
Homeym, Good Jarvis, let me then explain it te 

fOU. 

Jarvis. What signifies explanation, when the 
thing to done ? 

JTowcfW, WiH nobody hear ma? Was there ever 
s ucha set, so blinded by passion and prejudice! (Te 
thepot-boy.J My good friend, I believe you'll be 
surprised when I assure you— 

Pod-boy, Sure me nothing— I'm suae of nothing 
but a good beating. 

Croaker. Come then, yon, madam, if you ever 
t^fmmai(*y/ovrorforgfr«am»,t^vte*inc9r9)iy 
all you know of this affair. 

Olivia. Unhappily, sir, Fat but too much the 
cause of your suspicions : yen see before you, sir, 
Oae, that with raise pretences has stept into your 
family, to betray Hi not your da ught e r ■■ 
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' Croaker. Not my daughter! 

Oltoia. Not your daughter— but a men deceiver 
•*-who— support me, I cannot-* 

Honeyw. Help, she's going, giro her air. 
i Croaker. Ay, ay, take the young woman to the 
air; I would not hurt a hair of her bead, whose-etex 
daughter she may be— not so bad as that neither, 
i {Exeunt all but Creeker. 

Croaker. Yes, yes, all's out; T now see the whole 
affair: my son is either married, er going to be so, 
to this lady, whom he imposed upon me as hie sis- 
ter. Ay, certainly so ; and yet I don't find it at 
Diets me so much as one might think. There's the 
-advantage of fretting away our misfortunes beftre* 
thand, we never feel them when they come. 

Enter Mia Richland and Sir William. 

. Sir Will. But how do yon know, madam, that my 
nephew intends settiug off from this place ? 

i Mist Rich. My maid assured me he was come to 
this ino, and my own knowledge of bis intending to 
leave the kingdom, suggested the rest* But what 

*do I see? my guardian here before us! Who, my 
dear sir, could have expected meeting you here ? to 
whataocident do we owe this pleasure ? 
Croaker. To a fool, I believe. 

- Jkfsst Rich? But to what purpose did yon come? 

> Croaker. To play the fool. 

• Miss Rich. .But with whom ? 
Croaker. With greater fools than myself. 

: MinRieh. Eaplain.- 

Croaker. Why, Mr. Honey wood brought me here, 
to do nothing uow I am here; and my son is going 
to be married to I don't know who that is here) so 
now you are as wise as I am. 

* Miss Rich. Married ! to whom, sir? 
Croaker. To Olivia; my daughter, as I took her 

.to be; but who the devil she is, or whose daughter 
she is, I know -no. more than the man in toe moot* 
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£*> HWL Then, sir, T can inJbrra you ; an* though 
4 Stranger, yet you shall find urn a Mend to your fa» 
mUt : ft witt be enough at present, to assure you, 
that, both in point of birth and fortune, the young 
le^toatlenttyotkttonVeanal. Being left by her 
lather, un? James Weedvflle»~ 
« Oroe**r\ Sir James WoodviUe! What, of the 
west? 

« mrmu. Beteg left by him, I say, to the cere of 
a mercenary wcetch, whose only aim was to sans* 
her fortune to himself, she was sent into Franca, un» 
der pretence of edneatloa; and there every art was 
tatod te fix bar for Hfe in a convent, contrary to her 
j sje ll iis ti ons. Of this I was teJbrmed upon my ant* 
«*] at Paris; and, as I had been ooea her father's 
Mend, I did all in my power to frustrate her guar* 
eunrV base intentions. I had even meditated to 
fescue her from hie* authority, when your son stoat 
in with more pleasing violence, gave her liberty, 
and yon a daughter. 

* OtfoeAer 1 . Bat I intend to have a daughter of my 
own choosing, sir. A young lady, sir, whose for* 
tune, by my interest with those that have interest, 
will be double what my ton has a right to expect. 
Do yon know Mr. Lofty, sir) 

MrWW. Tea, sir; sad know that yon are de> 
served in him. But step this way, and I'll convince 
yen. [Croaker end Sir William asm to cerr/ar. 

JEnler Koneywood. 

flarstyw. Obstinate man, still to persist in his 
.outrage t Insulted by him, despised by ail, I now 
begin to grow contemptible even to myself. How 
hava I sunk, by too great an assiduity to please f 
How have I overtaxed all my abitttks, lest the ap. 
prohatioa of a single fbolehould eesapa me I But 
all is now over; I have survived my reputation, m* 
snrtume, my friendships; and nothing remains hence* 
fetwnrdinrmebotsotttu^andftneittance« 
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MUsRich. Is it true, Mr. H one ywood, that yon 
are setting off, without taking leave of jour friends I 
The report is, that you are quitting England. Can 
H be? 

Honey*. Yes, madam ; and though I am so an- 
happj as to hare fallen under your displeasure, yet* 
thank Heaven, I leave yon to happiness; to one who 
loves you, and deserves your love ; to one who ha* 
power to procure yon affluence, and ge nerosi ty to 
improve your enjoyment of it* , 

Jalst Bick. And an you sure, sir, that the gen* 
tlemen you mean is what you describe him ? 
Honeyw* I have the best assurances of it, his terw 
ing me. He does, indeed, deserve the highest bap* 
piness, and that is in your power to confer. As for 
me, weak and wavering as 1 have been, obliged by 
ail, and incapable of serving any, what happiness 
can I find, but in solitude i What hope* but in be- 
ing forgotten? 

MiuRich. A thousand! to live among friend* 
that esteem you \. whose happiness it will be tube 
permitted to oblige you. ^ 

Htmeyw. No, madam; my resolution is fixed* 
Inferiority among strangers is easy ; but among those 
that once were equals, insupportable. Nay, to show 
you how far my resolution can go, 1 can now speak 
with calmness of my former follies* my vanity, my* 
dissipation, my weakness. I will even confess, that* 
among the number of my other presumptions, I had 
the insolence to think of loving you. Tea, madam, 
while I was pleading the passion of another, my 
heart was tortured with its own. But it h) near, it 
was unworthy our friendship, and let k be f or go t te n* 

JUUt Rich* . You amase mei 

Htmeyw. But you'll forgive it. I know yon wins 
since the confession should not have come from mm 
even now, but to convince you of. the sincerity ef 
my intention of— never mcaUomog it mere. 



*toA»^fta*»sir,*As«K»6j*~Ht.! ft»hare~. 
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Enter Lofty. 

Zqfty. Is the const dear? None but Mends. I 
have followed you here w»th a trifling piece of fai 
telUgence ; hat it goes no farther; things are not 
yet ripe for a discovery. I have spirits working at 
a certain board : your affair at the Treasury will be 
done in less than— a thousand years. Mum! 

Mia* Rich. Sooner, sir, I should hope. 

LQfty. Why, yea, I believe it may, if it falls into 
proper hands, that know where to push, and where 
to parry; that know how the land lies— -eh, Honey- 



Miss Rich, It is fallen into yours. 

Zo/ty. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense, 
your thing is done. It is done, I say— that's all. I 
have just had assurances from lord Neveront, that 
the claim has been examined, and found admissible. 
quietiu is the word, madam. 

Honcyru. But how! bis lordship has been at Kew* 
market these ten days. 

Ltrfly. Indeed? Then sir Gilbert Goose must 
nave been most damnably mistaken. I had it of 
him. 

Mitt Rich. He ! why, sir Gilbert and bis family 
have been in the country this month. 

Lqfty. This month ! It must certainly be so— sir 
Gilbert's letter did come to me from Newmarket, 
so that he must have met bis lordship there ; and so 
it came about. I have his letter about me ; 111 read 
it to yoUi (Taking out m large bundle. J That's 
from Paoli of Corsica ; that's from the marquis of 
SquUachi*— Have you • mind to see a letter from 
count Poniatowski, now king of Poland— Honest 
pan_ [Searching. 

O, sir, what are yon here too ? I'll tell yon what* 
honest friend, if you have not absolutely delivered 
my letter to sir William Honey wood, you may re* 
turn it. The tiling will do without him. 
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Air Witt. Sir, I have delivered it, and moat in- 
form you, it was received with the most morttfjiag 
contempt. 

Cf*o*»*. Ctontempt! Mr. Lofty, what eantnet 
sneaat 

. atylw. I*thimat>oa, letMmgoon, Isay. Youl 
tad it eome to something pi e seut l y. ' 

. Sir WW. Yes, sir, I fee**** you'll be amen**; % 
after waiting some time in the entbchamber ; after 
being surveyed with Insolent cariosity, by the pass* 
tat servants, 1 was at last assured, that sir WUttsai 
Hoaeywoodlumw no soctt person, and I mustee* 
taialy hare been imposed noon. 

Lofty. Good; let me die, very good. Haf bs! 
ba! 

. Cromker. How, for my lift, I ain't find eat half 
the goodness ef it. 
. lofty. You can't, Haf ha! 
, Crooktr. Me, for the soot of me; I think it wst 
as confounded a bad answer, as evef was sent ftort 
one piivau gentleman to another. 

Lofty. And so you can't find oot the farce of IM 
message? Why r I was in the house at that very 
time. Ha! ha ! 4t waft. I that sent that very as* 
swer to my own letter. Ha ! ha 1 
. Crvoktr. Indeed? How! why! 

Lofty* In one word, things betw e en sir WUBta) 
and me, most be behind the cumin. A party bat 
many eyes. He sides with lord Bustard ; I side 
with »lr Gilbert Goose. So that unriddles the my* 
tery. 

Creator. And so it does, indeed, and all my sat 
picioos are over. 

Lqfty. Your suspicions f What, then yott haft 
been suspecting, have yon P Mr. Croaker, yoo and 
I were friends, we are friends no longer Never 
talk to me. R** over; I say, it's ovar. 

Creator. As I hope for your favour, I did sot 
•wan to offend. It escaped me. Don't be discom- 
posed. 
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Zo/fcy. Zounds, air, tat I mi di sc omp a nd , and 
will be discomposed. To be treated the* I Who am 
I ! Was it for this T have been dreaded, both bjr 
inns and outs f Have I been libelled in the Genet- 
tear, and praised in the St. James's? have I been 
chaired at Wildman's, and a speaker at Merchant 
Tajiks Hall i have I had ipy band te addressee* 
and ooj head in theorintehens; and talk to me of 
suspects? - 

Croaker. My dear sir, be pacified. What een you 
have but asking pardon i 

Lofty. Sir, I will not be pacified— 8usnects! Wbe» 
wH To be used thus, have I paid court to men in 
favour to serve my friends the lords of the Trea- 
sury, sir WilliamHoney wood, and the rest of the 
*^s*,*d4 talk to inee/ suspects? Who em I, I sey ? 
wfcnamlr 

. Mr WUi* Since, air, you're so prcssiag for an an* 
awer, 1*11 tett yea who yoet aw a gentleman, aa 
weM acquainted with politics, as with man in power: 
as well acquainted with persona of fashion, as with 
snsdoaty; with lords of the Treasury, as with truth; 
and with all, as you are wfch air William Honeys 
wood. I am air William Honeywood. 

, [DUcxmrimgkUcmicmqftixBatk. 
*Croefcer. Sir William flaneywoodl 

Un se a m. A st oni sh me nt! my anohH [Asslo. 

Xepy. 80 then, my confounded genius has been 
all thmtaneaoly leading me up to the ferret, in or* 
derto fling ma out of the window* 

Croaker. What, Mr. Importance, and are these 
wear works ? Suspect you* Ton, who have been 
dreaded by the ins and eotst you, who have had 
wear hand to addresses, and your bead stuck up in 
print'Shops. If you were served right, you should 
have your bead stuck up in the pillory. 

Lofty. Ay, etick it where you will ; for, by the 
Jbard, it eutsbvt a vary ooor figure where it sticks 
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how incapable this gentleman U of serving yod, and 

bow little Miss Richland has to expect from bis nv 



• Croaker. Ay, sir, too well I see it, sad I curt 
bat any I have bed some boding of it these ten 
days. 80 I'm resolved, since my son has placed Us 
affections on a lady of moderate fortune, to be satis* 
fied with his choice, and not ran the haaard of an- 
other Mr. Lofty, in helping him to a better. 

v Sir Will. I -approve your resolution; and here 
they come, to receive a confirmation of your par doe 
and consent. 
i. 

* Enter Mrs. Croaker, Jarvis, Leontine, Olivia. 

Mn. Croaker. Where's my husband? Come, 
come, lovey, you must forgive them. Jarvis bars 
has been to tell me the whole affair; and, I say, 
you must forgive ibem. Our own was a stoieo 
match, .you know, my dear; and .we never bad 
any reason to repent of it. ■ 

Croaktr. I wish we could both say so : however*, 
this gentleman, sir William Honey wood, has bam 
beforehand with you, in obtaining their pardon. 
So, if the two poor fools have a mind to marry, I 
think, we can tack them together, wtthont croauaf 
the Tweed for it. [Joining their kmndt. 

.. Leont. How blest, and unexpected! What, what 
can we say to such goodness i Bnt our future obe- 
dience shall be the best reply* And, as for dm 
gentleman, to whom we ow n 

Sir Will. Excuse me, sir,. if I interrupt yea? 
thanks, as I have here an interest that calls aw. 
( Turning to Hvneywood.). Yes, sir, you are sua 
prised to see me ; and 1 own that a desire of cor* 
recting your follies led me hither. I saw, within* 
diguation, the errors of a mind, that only sought 
applause from others ; that easiness of dispeeme*, 
which, though inclined to the right, had not courses 
to condemn the wrong. I saw with reps* thaw 
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Splendid errors, that still took mom from soma 
neighbouring duty, Your charity, that was but in- 
jastice; your benevolence, that was bat weakness; 
and your friendship* bat credulity. I saw, with 
regret* 8 re * k talents and extensive learning, only 
employed to add sprightMness to error, and- increase 
your perplexities. I saw your snind, with a thou> 
«and natural charms t but the greatness of its beau 
ty, served only to heighten ray pity for its prosti- 
tution. 

Honeyto, Cease to upbraid me, sir: 1 have, for 
'Some time, bat too strongly felt the justice of your 
Reproaches. But there Is one way still left me. Yea, 
air, I have determined, this very hoar, to quit for 
ever, a place where I have made myself the volun- 
tary alave of all ; and to seek among strangers that 
^fortitude which may give strength to the mind, and 
•marshal all its dissipated virtues. Yet, ere 1 de- 
part, permit me to solicit favour for this gentleman ; 
^rho, notwithstanding what has happened, has laid 
ine under the meat signal obligations. Mr. Lofty— 

l^tfty. Mr. Honey wood, 1 am resolved upon a re- 
formation, as well as you. I now begin to find, that 
the man who first invented the art of speaking truth, 
was a much cunninger fellow than I thought him. 
And to prove that I design to speak truth for the 
future, I must now assure yoo, that yon owe your 
late enlargement to another; as, upon .my soul, I 
had no hand in the matter. So now, if any of the 
company has a mind for preferment, he may take 
my place. I'm determined to resign. [Exit* 

Honeym. How have I been deceived ! 

Sir Will, Ho, sir, you have been obliged to a 
kinder, fairer friend, for that favour, to Miss 
Richland. Would she complete our joy, and make 
the man she has honoured by her friendship, happy 
in her love, I should then forget all, and be as blest 
as the welfare of my dearest kinsman can make me. 

Mist Rich. After what is past, it would be but 
affectation to pretend to indifference. Yes, I v 1 " 
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, wbiobv I find, was more that 
friendship* And If my entreaties cannot alter hi* 
rosekitientecjtiktbotooontry, I will even try if ny 
hand Jiaa not pearer to detain bin. 

[Givimg her hand, 

'Bomtjfm Heavens! boar can I have deserved all 
ohisf Haw m areas ny happiness, mygraUtodel * 
moment, like tbie, over-pays an age of appiohensioo, 

Cr+aktr. Well, now I see content In every fact* 
but Heaven send we be all better UUs day ton* 
oaonthe. 

Sir mth Henceforth, nephew, learn no respsot 
yveraetfc He who eeeka only for eppUnse fro* 
witboe*, has all hie happiness iaaaother*e keeping. 

Bonejrw. Yea, air, I now too plainly nerceire mj 
errors. .My canity, in attempting to p ion se all, bjr 
fearing to offend any. My msannam In npproviag 
Dally, test fools ohooid disappsooo. Heoocferta, 
therefore, it ahall be my study to reserve my pU| 
lor rent distress; myfrieadehip for troe aaerit; e»i 
my love for bar who first tnnfbt mo whstU is tabs 
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SPOKEN BT MRS. BULKLEY. 



As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure, 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 
Thus on the stage, our playwrights still depend, 
For Epilogues and Prologues, on some friend, 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 
And teas'd each rhiming friend to help him out. 

* An Epilogue, things cao't go on without it; 
It could not fail, would you but set about it.' 

* Young man/ cries one (a ba»rd laid up in clover), 

* Alas, young man; my writing days are over; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I ; 
Your brothf r-doctor there, perhaps, may try/ 

' What I, dear sir r* the doctor interposes ; 

* What, plant my thistle, sir, among InVroscsP 
No, no ; I've other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head onr troops at Warwick lane. 

Go, ask your manager.'—' Who, me ? Your pardon ; 
Those tlungs are not our forte at Covent Garden.' 
Oar author's friends, thus plac*d at happy distance, 
Give him good words, indeed, but no assistance. 

* The author, in expectation of an Epilogue from 
a friend at Oxford, deferred writing one himself till 
the very last hour. What is here offered, owes all 
it* success to the graceful manner of the actress who 
spoke it. 

F 
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914 EPILOGUE. 

As soiMonhappy wight, at some new play, 

At the pit door stands elbowing sway, 

White oft, with many a smile, and ssany a shrag, 

He eyes the centre, where his friends sit song; 

His simpering friends, with pleasure in their ejes, 

Sink ss he sinks, and ash* rises rise: 

He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 

Bnt not a soul will budge to give him place. 

8ince then, unhelp'd, onr bard most now ©>nf©f», 

To*bide thepeltsag of this pitiless storm : 

Blame where you most, be candid where yon ess, 

Aadbses«bcrUkUieaoc>d-oator'dM»». 
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TO 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 

DEAR SIR, 

J5v inscribing this slight performance to you, I do 
not mean so much to compliment you as m>self. It 
may do me some honour to inform the public, that 
I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It 
may serve the interests of mankind also to inform 
them, that the greatest wit may be found in a cha- 
racter, without impairing the most unaffected piety, 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your 
partiality to tliis performince. The undertaking a 
Comedy not merely sentimental, was very dan- 
gerous ; and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in its 
various stages, always thought it so. However, I 
ventured to trust it to the public; and though it was 
necessarily delayed till late in the season, 1 have 
every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear sir, 

Tour most sincere friend, 

and admirer, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
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PROLOGUE, 

By DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 

Enter Mr. Woodmard, 

Dressed in black, and holding a handkerchief to hU 
eyes. 

JhiXCUSB me. sirs, t pray— I can't yet speak— 
I'm crying now— and have been all the week ! 
'Tit not alone this mourning suit, good masters ; 
Toe that within— for which there are no plasters ! 
Fray, would you know the reason why Fm crying P 
The comic mote, long sick, is now a dying I 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 
For as a play'r, I can't squeeae out one drop t 
I am undone, that's all shall lose my bread— 
rd rather, bat thetfs nothing— lose my head, 
"When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and J shall be chief mourners here. 
To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 
'Who deals in eentimentals will succeed 1 
Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents, 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments I 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 
We now and then take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do ?— If Comedy forsake us ! 
They'll turn ut out, and no ant eke will take us. 
But why can't 1 be moral ?— Let me try— 
My heart thus pressing— fix'd my face and eye— 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 
(Fsces are blocks, in sentimental scenes) 
Thus I begin— All is not gold that gutters, 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass iff bitters. 
When ign'rance enters, folly is at hand; 
Learning is better far than house and land* 
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Let not your virtue trip, who trip* may Xumbtt, 
And virtue is not virtue* if she tumble. 

I give it up— morals won't do for me ; 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains — hearing the maid was ill, 
A doctor comes this night to show his Skill. 
• To cheer h*r heart, and give your muscles motto, 
He in five draught* prepar'd, presents a potion : 
:A kind of magic charm— for be assurM, 
If you will swallow it, • the maid is cur'd : 
But desperate the doctor, and her-case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make, wry faces t 
Tins truth he boasts, will boast it while be lives, 
No pois'nous drugs are mix'd with what he girts; 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree; 
If not, within he will receive no fee! 
The college you, must his pretensions back, 
Bronounce him regular , or dub him quack. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

MEN. 
Sir Charles Marlow. 
Young Marlow (his son)w 
Mardcastle. 
Hastings. 
' Tony Lumpkin. " 
Diggory. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs. Hardcastle. 
Miss rtardcastle. 
Miss Neville. 
Maid. 

Landlord, Servants, 4c. fa 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER j 

OR, 
THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 



ACT I. 

Scene. A chamber in an old-fashioned Jwuk. 
Enter Mrs. Hardcastle find Mr. Hardcastle. 

Mr$. Hardcastle 

JL VOW, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very particular. 
Is there a creature in the whole country, but our. 
•elves, that does not take a trip to town now and 
then to rub off the rust a little ? There's the two 
Miss Hoggs, and oar neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, go 
to take a mouth's polishing every winter. 

Hard. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation 
to last them the whole year. T wonder why London 
cannot keep its own fools at home. In my time, the 
follies of the town crept slowly among us, but now 
they travel faster thsn a itage- coach. Its fopperies 
tome down, not only as inside passengers, but in the 
very basket. 

ftfrt. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times, in- 
deed ; ton have been telling ns of f hem for many a 
PS 
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long year. Here we live in en old rambling man- 
sion, that looks for all the world like an inn, bat 
that we never see company. Oar best visitors are 
old Mrs. Oddnsh, the curate's wife, and little Crip- 
plegate, the larae dancing-master; and all our en- 
tertainment, your old stories of prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough. 1 hate such old-fashioned 
trumpery. 

Hard. And I love it. I love every thing that's 
old : old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine; and, I believe, Dorothy (taking her 
hand J. you'll own I have been pretty fond of as 
old wife. 

Mr** Hard. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you're for 
tfver at your Dorothys and your old wifes. Toa 
may be a Darby, but I'll be no Joan, I promise you* 
I'm not so old as you'd make roe, by more than oos 
good year. Add twenty to twenty, and make mo- 
ney of that. 

Hard. Let me see; twenty added to twenty* 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mn. Hard. It's false, Mr. Hardcastle : I was 
but twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, 
that I had by Mr Lumpkin, my first husband; and 
he's uot come to years of discretion yet. 

Hard. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, 
you have taught him finely. 

Mrt. Hard. No matter, Tony Lnmpkin has a 
good fortune. My sou is not to live by his learning. 
I don't think a boy wants much learning to spend 
fifteen hundred a-year. 

Hard. . Learnings quotha I a mere composition of , 
trick* and mischief. 

Mr$ Hard. Humour, my dear: nothing hatha* 
mour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, yoa must allow the 
boy a little humour. 

Hard. I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond. If 
burning the footmen's shoes, frighting the maids, 
worrying the kittens, be humour, be has it. Jt was 
bat yesterday he fastened my wig to the bock of my 
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. chafer, mod when I went to make a bow, 1 popt my . 
bald head in Mrs. Frissle's face. 
. Mr$. Hard. And am I to blame ? The poor boy 
was always loo sickly to do any good. A school 
would be his death. When he comes to be a little 
stronger, who knows what a year or two's Latin 
may do for him I 

Bard, Latin for him ! A cat and fiddle. No, no, 
the ale-house and the stable are the only schools 
hell ever go to. 

Mr*. Hard. Well, we most not snub the poor 
boy now, , for 1 believe we shan't have him long 
among us. Any body that looks in his face may see 
he*s consumptive. 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the sym- 
ptoms. 

Mrs. Hard. He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Hard. I'm actually afraid of his luugs. 

Hard. And truly so am I; for he sometimes 
whoops like a speaking-trumpet — ( Tony hallooing 
behind the scenetj— O there he goes— A very con* 
•umptive figure, truly. 

.Enter Tony, erasing the stage. 

Mrt. Hard. Tony, where are you going, my 
charmer ? Won't you give papa and I a little of 
f ©or company, lovee? 

Tony. I'm in haste, mother, I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. Tou shan't venture out this raw even* 
ing, my dear: you look most shockingly. 
. Tony. I can't stay, 1 tell you. The Three Pigeoas 
expects me down every moment. There's some 
fan going forward. 

Hard* Ay j the ale-house, the old place: I thought 
to. 

Mrt. Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There's Dick Mug# : " 
the excisemen, Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
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Aminndab, that 'grinds the mosic-bex, and Hem 

Twist, that spins the prwttr platter. 

Mrt. Hard, Pray, ray dear, disappoint them for 
one night at least. 

. 2b*y, As for disappointing than, I should not 
ao much mind ; bnt I can't abide to disappoint as* 

. Mrs. Hard. (Detaining him. J Yon shunt go- 
Tony. I vUl, I tall yon. 
Mrt. Hard. I say you shan't. 
Tony. We'll see which is strongest, you or I. 

[Exit, hamUngkerovL 

Hardcastle, tolut. 
Hard. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each 
other. But is not the whole age in a combination 
to drive sense and discretion out of doors? There's 
tty pretty darting, Kate ; the fashions of the times 
have almost infected her too. By living a year or 
two in town, she is as fond of gauze, and French 
frippery, as the best of them. 

Enter Mia Hardcastle. 

Hard. Blessings on my pretty innocence ! Dmt 
out as usual, my Kate. Goodness! What a quan- 
tity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this age, that 
the indigent world could be clothed out of the 
trimmings of the vain. 

Aftsf Hard. You know our agreement, sir. Yon 
allow me the morning to receive and pay visits, and 
to dress in my own manner; and in the evening, I 
put on my housewife's dress to please yon. 

Hard. Well, remember I insist on the terms of 
our agreement; and, by the bye, I believe I shall 
have occasion to try your obedience this very even* 
ing. 

Hi** Hard. I protest, sk, I don't comprehend 
^og. 
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Bard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect 
the young gentleman I have chosen to be your he** 
band from town this very day. I bave his father'* 
letter, in which- he informs me hb son is act out, 
and that be intends to follow himself shortly alter. 

Mist Hard, Indeed, 1 I Wish I had known some* 
thing of this before. Bless me, how shall I behave ? 
It's a thousand to one I shan't like him ; our meet- 
ing will be so formal, and so like a thing of business, 
that I shall fad no room for friendship or esteem. 

Bard. Depend upon it, child, I'll never control 
your choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched 
tteoa, is the son of my old friend, sir Charles Ma*. 
low, of whom you have heard me talk so often. 
The young gentleman has been bred a scholar, and 
is designed for au employment in the service of his 
country. I am told he's a man of au excellent u*» 
derstanding. 

Miss Bard* Is he ? 

Bard, Very generous. 

Miss Hard. I believe I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. I'm sure I shall lite him. 

Hard. And very handsome. 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more (kitting 
his hand), he's mine, I'll have him. 

Hard. And to crown all, Kate, he's one of the 
most bashful aud reserved young fellows in all the 
world. ' 

Mis* Hard. Eh I you hive rrosen me to death 
again. That word reserved, has undone all the rest 
of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it is said, 
always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides , 
m a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. 
It was the very feature in his character that firse 
struck me. 

Mist Hard. He must have more striking features/ 
to catch me, I promise you. However, if -he be so> 
young, so handsome, and so every thing, as * nxx 
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mention, I believe he'll do still. I think 111 htsve 

him. v 

/ Hard. Ay, Kate, bat there is still en obstacle. 

It's more than an even wager, he may not have you. 

Miss Hard My dear papa, why will yon mortify 
one so ?— Well, if be refuses,, instead of breaking my 
heart at his indifference, I'Uonly break my glass for 
its flattery, set ray cap to some- newer fashion, and 
look out for some less difficult admirer. 

Hard. Bravely resolved I In the mean time 111 
go prepare the servants for his reception ; as we sel- 
dom see company, they want as much training as a 
company of recruits the first day's master. [Ex** 

Miss Hardcastle, tola* 

Miss Bard. Lad, this" news of papa's pats me 
all io a flutter. Young, handsome ; these he pat 
last ; but I put them foremost. Sensible, good-na* 
tared ; I like all that. But then reserved, and 
sheepish ; that's much against him. Yet, can't be 
be cur*d of his timidity, by being taught to be proud 
of his wife ? Yes ; ami can*t I— But, I vow, I'm dis- 
posing of the husband, before I have secured the 
lover. 

Enter Miss Neville. 

Miss Hard. I'm clad you're come, Neville, my 
dear. Tell me, Constance, how do I look this even- 
Lag ? It there any thing whimsical about me ? Is it 
one of my well looking days, child i Am I in feci 
to-day? 

Miss Nco. Perfectly, my dear. Yet, now I look 
again— bless me!— sure no accident has happened 
among the canary birds, or the gold fishes. Has your 
brother or the cat been meddling ? Or, has the last 
novel been too moving ? 

Miss Hard. No ; nothing of all this. I have been 
threatened— I can scarce get it oat— I have been, 
threatened with a lover. 
- MisaNsv. And his name*— - 
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Mist Hard, Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. indeed! 

Miss Hard. The son of sir Charles Marlow. 
Miss Nev. As I live, the most intimate friend of 
|fr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never asunder. 
I believe you must have seen him when we lived ia 
town. 
Miss Hard. Never. 

Miss Nev. He's a very singular character, I assure 
yon. Among women of reputation and virtue, he 
is the modestest man alive ; but his' acquaintance 
give him a very different character among creatures 
of another stamp : you understand me. 

Miss Hard. An odd character, indeed. I shall 
never be able to manage him. What shall I da? 
Pshaw, think no more of him, but trust to occur- 
rences for success. But how goes on your own af- 
fair, my dear ? has my mother been courting you 
for my brother Tony, as usual? 

MUs Nev. I have just come from one of our agree- 
able tfite-a-tetes. She has been saying a hundred 
tender things, and setting off her pretty monster at 
the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she 
actually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no 
small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole ma- 
nagement of it, I'm not surprised to see her unwilling 
to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly con- 
sists in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But 
st aoy rate if my dear Hastings be but constant, I 
, make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. How- 
ever, I let her suppose that I am in love with her 
•on, and she never once dreams that my affections 
•re fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. My good brother holds out stoutly. 
I could almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature at bottom, 
•nd Ira sure would wish to see me married to any 
body but himself. But »J wwt't bell rings for oar 
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afternoon's walk round tfie improvements. Alton / 
i * Courage is necessary, as our affairs ere criticaL 

Mia Hard, Would it were bed time, and ail were 
well. 

{Exeunt. 



Scene, An ale-house room. Several thmbby FdUm*. 
with punch and tobacco. Tony at the head of 
the table, a little higher than the re*: mmaUtt 
in hit hand. 

Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, harrea, bravo ! 

1 Fel- Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 
'squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Omnes. Ay, a song, a song. 
. Tony. Then I'll sing you, gentlemen, a song I 
made upon this ale-house, the Three Pigeons. 



SONG. 

Let school-masters pnsaie their brain. 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Give genus a better discerning. 

Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 

• Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians; 

Their quit, and their qtues, and their quods, 
They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroU. 

When methodtst preachers come down, ' 

A preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown, 

They always preach best with a skin-full* 
But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I'll leave it to all men of sense, 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

• Toroddle, toridkUc* toroU. 
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Tben cone, put die jorum about, . 

And let us be merry and clever; 
Oar hearts and our liquors are stout, 

Here's tbe Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 

Tour bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the birds in the air, 

Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

Omne*. Bravo ! bravo ! 

1 Fel. The 'squire has got spunk in him. 

2 Ftl. I loves to hear him siug,-bekeays be nevev 
gives us nothing that's loo. 

3 FtL O damn any thing that's low, I cannot bear 
it. 

4 Ftl. The genteel thing, b the genteel thing at 
any time. If so be that a gentleman bees in a con* 
catenation accordingly. 

- 3 FtU I like the maxum of it. Master Muggins. 
'What though I am obligated to dance a bear? a man 
m*y be a gentleman far all that. May this be my 
poison, if my bear ever dances but to the very gen- 
teetest of tunes : ' Water parted,' or * tbe minuet in 
Ariadne.' 

5 FeL What a pity it is the 'squire is not come te 
Us own! It would be well for all the publicans 
within ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod and so it would, Master Slang. I'd 
then show what it was to keep choice of company. 

S Fel. O he takes after has own father for that. 
To be sure old 'squire Lumpkin was the finest gen- 
tleman I • ever set my eyes on. For winding the 
straight horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, or a 
wench, he never bad bis fellow. It was a saying in 
the place, that he kept tbe best horses, dogs, and 
girls in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I'm of age I'll be no bas- 
tard I promise you. I have been thinking of fiett 
Bounc% %»d the miller's grey mare to begin with. 
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Bat come, my toy*, drink about and be merry, far 
you pay no reckoning. Well Stingo, what** Use mat- 
ter? 

Shier Landlord. 

Land, There be two gentlemen in a poet-chats* at 
the door. They have lost their way opo' the forest; 
and they are talking something about Mr. Hard- 
castle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them most be the 
gentleman that's coming down to court my sister. 
Do they seem to be Londoners? 

Land, I believe they may. They look woundily 
like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and Til 
set them right in a twinkling. (Exit Landlord.) 
Gentlemen, as they mayn't be good enough com- 
pany for you, step down for a moment, and I'll be 
with you in the squcesing of a lemon. 

[ExamtwUk, 

Tony, solus. 

Tony. Father-in-law has been calling me wherpv 
and hound, this half year. Now if I pleased, I 
could be so revenged upon the old grumblesOrJan. 
But then I'm afraid— afraid of what? I shall soon 
be worth fifteen hundred a-jear, and let him frighten 
me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow and Hastings. 

Marl, What a tedious uncomfortable day have wo 
had of it! We were told it was bat forty mttss 
across the country, and we have come above three, 
score.' 

Hast, And all, Marlow, from that noaoeosntsMe 
reserve of yours, that would not let us toquJce* more 
frequently on the way* 

MarU I own, Hastings, I am unwittiag tola* 
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myself under an obligation to every one I meet ; 
and often stand the chance of an unmannerly an- 
•wer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely to 
receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen; but Tm told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle, in those 
parts. Do you know what part of the eoentry yo» 
•re in ? J J 

Hast. Not in the least, sir ; but should thank you 
lor information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came ? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform us— • 

Tony. Why, gentlemen* if you know neither the 
^ road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 
\s road you'came, the first thing I have to inform you 
is, that-&you have lost your way. 

^"fi^e wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

TbnyrPray, geotfemen, may I be so bold as to 
ask the place from whence you came ? 
. " Marl. That's not necessary towards directing us 
where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence; but question for question is aH 
firtr, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this same 
Hardcastle a cross-grained, old-fashioned, whimsi- 
cal fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, and a 
pretty son ? 

Hast. We have net seen the gentleman ; but he 
teas the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall trapesing, trotloping, 

talkative May-pole The son, a pretty, well-bred, 

agreeable youth, that every body is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The daugh- 
ter is said to be well-bred and beautiful ; the son, 
a* awkward booby, reared up, and spoiled at his 
mother's apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem — Then, gentlemen, all I nave 
to tell you is, that you won't reach Mr. HardcasHe's 
house this night, I believe. 

Jfest. Unfortunate! 
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Tony. It's a daron'd long, dark, boggy, dirtj, 
dangerous waj. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way 
to Mr. Hardcastle's ; (winking upon the landlord.) 
Mr. Hardcaatle' s, of Quagmire Marsh ; you under- 
stand me. 

Land. Master Hardcastle's ? Lock-a-daisy, my 
masters, you're come a deadly deal wrong ! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should hare 
crossed down Squash lane. 

Marl. Cross down Squash-lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to four roads. 

Marl. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Ay ; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 

Marl. O sir, you're facetious. 

tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
side-ways till you come upon Crack-skuiygbrntBon t 
there you must look sharp for the track oflRt wheel, 
and go forward, till yon come Xo farmer Murrain's 
barn. Coming to the farmer's barn, you are to ttta 
to the right, and then to the left, and then to tin 
right about again, till you find out the old mill— *- 

Marl. Zounds, man ! we could as soon find out 
the longitude ! 

Hast. What's to be done, Marlow ? 

Marl. This house promises but a poor reception; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare bed 
in the whole house. 

Tony. And, to my knowledge, that's taken up by 
three lodgers already. (After a pause, in which the 
rest seem disconcerted.) I have bit it. Don't you 
think, Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the 

gentlemen by the fireside, with three chairs and 

a bolster ? 

Matt. I hate sleeping by the fire side. 

Marl. And I detest your three chairs and a boi> 
ster. x 

Tony. Ton do, do you ?— then let me see *d»t 
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—if you go on a mile farther, to tat Buck's Head; 
the old Buck's Head on the hill, one of the best 
inns in the whole country? 

Hast. O, ho ! so we hare escaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

Land. (Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben't sending 
them to your father's as an inn, be you ? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that 
Mt. (To them.) You have only to keep on straight 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
roadside. You'll see a pair of large horns over the 
door. That's the sign. Drive up the yard, and 
call stoutly about you. 

Hait. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
ean't miss the way. 

Tuny. No, no. But I tell you though, the land* 
lord is rich, and going to leave off business ; so he 
wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your pre- 
sence, he! he I he I He'll be for giving you hi* 
company, and ecod, if you mind him, he'll persuade 
you that his motlter was an alderman, and his aunt 
a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sore ; but 
a keeps as good wines and beds as any in the whole 
country. 

Marl. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall 
want no further connexion. We are to turn to the 
right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. . I'll just step 
myself, and show you a piece of the way. (to the 
landlord.) Mum. 

Land. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, plea- 
•ant damn'd mischievous son of a whore. 

{Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 



Setae, am oULfmkkmt&hmm. 

trdtr Hardcastle, followed by thru or four awk- 
ward Servants. 

Hard. Well, I hope you're perfect in the taWe 
exercise I have been teaching yon these three days. 
You all know your potts and yonr places ; and can 
show that you have been used to good company, 
without stirring from home. 
Omnet. Ay> ay, 

Hard, Whencompany comes, yon are not to pop 
out and stare, and then run in again, like frighted 
rabbits in a warren. 
Omnet. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the barn, are to make a show at the side table; and 
yon, Roger, whom I have advanced from the plough, 
are to place yourself behind my chair. But you're 
not to stand so, with your, hands in yonr pockets. 
Take your hands from your pockets, Roger; and 
from your bead, you blockhead you. 8ee how Dig- 
gory carries his hands. They're a little too stiff, in* 
deed j but that's no great matter. 

Digg. Ay; mind how I hold them. I learned to 
hold my hands this way, when I was upon drill for 
the militia. And so being upon drill— 
■ Bard. You must sot be so talkative, Diggory. 
You must be all attention to the guests. You most 
hear us talk, and not think of talking ; you mast 
see us drink, and not think of drinking ; yon must 
see ns eat, and not think of eating. 

Digg. By the laws, your worship, that's perfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going 
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toward, eood he's always wishing for a monthful 
himself. 

JOard. Blockhead! is not a belly-full in the 
kitchen, as good as a beUy-full in the parlour? Stay 
your stomach with that reflection. 

Digg. Ecod, I thank year worship, I'll make a 
iMfttosnyniystMnaehwithasHceof cold beef in 
the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, yon are too talkative. Then if 
1 happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story at 
table, you must not all burst out a-laughing, as if 
you made part of the company. 

Digg. Then ecod; year warship most not tell the 
story of Ould Grouse in'the gun-room : I can't help 
laughing at that— he I he f he i— for the soul of me. 
We have hragbed at that these twenty years—hat 
ha! ha! 

Hard. Ha f ha f ha ! The story is a good one. 
Welt, hoaest Diggory, yon may laugh at that— bat 
Still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of the 
company should call for a glass of wine, how will 
yon behave r 'A glass of wine, sir, if yon please. 
fib Diggory.)— Eh, why don't you move? 

Digg* Ecod, your worship, I never have courage 
till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upo* 
the table, and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ? 

iStrv. I'm not to leave thb place. 

fi acre. I'm sure if s so pleace of mine. 

3 Sen. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Digg. Wanes, and I'm sure it canua be mine. 

Mmrd. You numskulls ! and so while, like your 
betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests 
must be starved. O you dunces! I find I must 

begin all over again. But don't I hear a coach 

drive into the yard ? To your posts, you block- 
heads. I'll go in the mean time, and give my old 
friend's son a hearty welcome at the gate. 

[ErttHaidcMtl* 
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ZH&. By the elevens; my place ta"ges»quito on* 
of my head. 

Roger. I kuowthatmy placets to be every where. 

1 8ero, Where the devil is mine ? 

2 acre. My.pleace is to be no where at all ; and 
so lse go about my business. 

[Exeunt Servants, running about at if 
frighted, different way*. 

Enter Servant with candltt, showing in Mario* 
and Hastings. 

3erv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This 
way. - 

Hmt. After the disappointments of the day* wel» 
come once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean 
room, aud a good fire. Upon my word, a very well* 
looking home; antique, but creditable. 

Marl. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having 
first ruined the master by good housekeeping, it at 
last comes to levy contributions as au inn. " 

HaU. As yon say, we passengers are to be taxed 
to pay all these fiueries. -I have often seen a good 
sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, though not 
actually put in the bill, inflame the bill confound* 
cdly. 

Marl. Travellers, George, must pay in nil places. 
The ouly difference is, that in good inns yon nay 
dearly for luxuries ; in bad inns yon are fleeced and 
starved. 

Htut. Yon have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, 1 have been often surpiised, that yon who 
have seen so much of the world, v/ith your natural 
good sense, and your many opportunities, could ns> 
ver yet acquire a requisite share of assurance. 

Marl. The Englishman's nvdady. Dot tell roe, 
George, wheie could I have learned that assurance 
you talk oft My life has been chiefly spent in a 
college, or an iun ; in seclusion from that lovely 
port of the creation that chiefly teach men conn- 
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toes* I doa'tloww that I w^«>r«rfiMaiUfcriy ac- 
quainted with a single modest woman— except my 
mother—Bat among female* ef another cleat, 70m 
know— 

JHast. Aye, among them yen ere impotent enough 
ef ell conscience. 
Marl. They ere of art, you enow* 
Ifoi*. Bet in the company of women of repeti- 
tion I oever saw such an idiot* each a trembler: 
yen look, for all the world, as if yea wasted an op- 
portunity of stealing out ef the room. 

JfisW. Why man theft beceeee I A) went to steel 
oat of the room. Faith, I have often formed a re- 
solutioa, to break the ke, and rattle away at any 
/ate. Bat I don't know how, a single gttnee from 
a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution* 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty J but 
I'll be hanged if a modest men can ever counterfeit 
Impudence. 

Ma*. If you conld bnt say half the fine things to 
them, that I have heard you lavish upon the- bee* 
maid of an inn, or even e college bed*maker— 

Marl. Why, George* I can* aeyfiaethjng»totbeon 
They frees*, they petrify me. They may talk of a 
enjnetf or a burning mountaineer some anch bega* 
telle :. but to me, a modest woman, drest out in ell 
bar finery, is the most tremendous object of the 
whole creation. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha! At this ante*, man, how can 
you ever expect to marry ? 

Marl. Never, unless, as amonfnngs and princes, 
my pride were to be courted by proxy* If, 'indeed, 
like en eastern bridegroom, one .were to be intro* 
dueed to awtfe he never saw before, it might bo 
endured* But to go through all the. terrors of a 
formal courtship, together with the episode of cants, 
grand-mothers, . and cousins* and at last to blurt out 
the tpoa*l-star question, of— madam, will yopmarry 
one/ No, no; that'* a strain aucn above mey I as^ 
«ure>you. ....*., . t:.u c ** 

Q 
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lOnsY I nitavyom. Be* how do yew-intend be. 
he*ine>te the lady y on are come down to visit at tee 
request of year father? 

MarL As I behave to all other ladies: bar very 
lev;. answer yes, enne, to all her demands— Bat 
for the rest, I don't this* I shall venture to loot is 
her face, till 1 see say mtbcr** ages*. 
-, Zflmf. I'm snr p ri s cd that one who ie- so vremi a 
friend emnkbeeevcooi • loves. 
«- £**>*» TobeospUeit, say deer Hastings, my chief 
inducement doom, wssitolm.instrwmental in lbs 
Vanltogyoerha^pia wai, not say own. MisaKevUh 
ievesyos^.tbO'lssoMsudon'tknow yew* anssy fries* 
yon efgsoiooraiecee«miH<md4sthonoordotherc»t 
. Jfaet. My aVnr Marine 1— Bnc Ml soppress tbt 
emotion, ^wnra i m wretch, meanly sorting to cany 
off a fortonb, you should be the last men in Iks 
weald Lweeld apaiy+n4b* aa sitta no e» Bat Bfbn Me- 
▼Ule'a person is ell lash; end that is mine, both-ftem 
herdeceased sstnei^ e ns ne n t , and berown hwlhu. 
tien.. u.s. .;♦..'• ■ 

Mori. HeppyfhenJ ¥oohsve»tal«ntoeadartts 
neptivate any woman. Jta deemed to «dore*hesti, 
and. yet to. ooneerse wMh the only pert of H I de- 
spise. Thlfrstammer.in my address, end thfa awb 
weed evepoascssiswviaogs of mine, ena newer perwit 
me toaonr above the reach of n mttUner'a 'eventhw, 
oroneofthedvehessesof Drurylane* Pshwwlnm 
fellow here to UstojrnpV no. 

i #ilerBefdp»*tfn, 
Aers!. Oentlenteni oocemero yew ere heartily 
wessons* WhtcbytoMr. Vsrlew t 6h\ ywnVe hear* 
ny welcome. , Itfcnot my way, yen see, to reeehw 
my friends with my beck to the fire. I like to gN* 
them a he a r t y r ecep tion , in the oM style, at my eats* 
I like to see their horses sad trenhs token care on 
• Mari.Y^side./ He her got eor nemos? from tbt 
servant* already*. (Tbhiw*.) We approve yoersae- 
Uon end hospitality, sir. (To Hastings.) Rbete 
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thinking, George, of changing our treralHnt 
etrea as s in the morning. I am grown confoundedly 
meJusmedofmine* 

Hard. I beg , Mr. Muriow, you'll nte no cere- 
ntonj in this boose. 

Hast. I fancy, George, yoVre right: the first 
Blew is half the battle. I in tend opening the cam- 
pnign with the white and gold. 

JTwrtf. Mn M view. Mr. Heatings-gentlemen-- 
pray be nnder no restraint in ttm boose. This b 
libertyhall, genttanem Ton may do just as yob 
pinnae here. 

Jfkrf. Yet, George, tf we opra the campaign tee 
mercery at first, we may want ammunition before H 
fe over. I think to reserve the embroidery, to se- 
cure a retreat* 

JSheef, Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Mariow, pots 
«se in mind of the duke of Marlborough, when he 
wont to be si ege Denain. He first summoned the 
garrison. 

' Jferfc Don't you think the ventre &*r waistcoat 
wftl wo with the plate brown? 

Jgwrel. He first snmmoned the garrison, wuien 
might consist of about five tho u sa n d me n 

Hoot, 1 think not: brown and yefww mix but 
wry poorly. 

Mardl I soy, gontlomen» a* I was telling yon, he 
anmmoned the garrison, which might consist of 
hhooe wee theosend mas— — 

MmrL The girls like finery. 

mtrd. Which might consist of about five thou- 
tend men, well appointed with stores, ammunition^ 
and other im pl emen t s of waft How, says the duke 
Of Marlborough, to George Brooks, that stood next 
to bins— You must bora heard of George Brooke; 
• 1T1 pawn my dukedom,* •«*• »•» * »«t I take that 
garrison without settling a drop of blood.' 60— 

Mori. What, my good friend, if you gave us a 
glatt of poothth the mean ttme? R wouldoeJpusto 
eirryeotbeslefewMiYiftfnr* 
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Hard. Punch, sir! (Aside.) This ii 4h»J not* 

unaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with. - 

AfaW. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 

after our journey, wUl be comfortable. This is U* 

berty-hall, you know. 

Hard. Here's eon, air. 

Marl. {Aside*) So this follow, in his Liberty-haH 
* will only let us have just what he pleases. / 

. Hard. ( Taking the cup.) I hope you'Jl find it to 
your mind. I have prepared it with ray own hand*, 
*nd I believe you'll awn the ingredients are tolera- 
ble. Will you be so good as to pledge rae # sit? 
Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquaint- 
ance. [Drinkk 
Marl. (Aside.) A very impudent fellow this ! bat 
he's a character, and I'll humour him a little. Ga> 
my service to yon. [Drinks, 
Hast. {Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give as 
his company, and forget* that he's an innkeeper, be* 
fore he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Marl, From the excellence of your cup, my old 
friend, I suppose you nave a good deal of business 
An this part of the country. Warm work, now and 
then, at elections, I suppose. 
. Hard. No, sir, I have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have nit upon the expedient of 
electing each other, there's no business for us Out 
sell alt. 

Hast. So, then you have no turn for political 
find. 

. ■ Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, uv 
deed, I fretted myself about the mistakes of govern* 
meut, like other people ; but, finding myself every 
day grow more angry, and the government growing 
no better, I left it to mend itself. Since ttat, I so 
more trouble my head about Heyder Alley, or All f 
Cawn, than about Ally Croaker* Sir, my service 
fto you. 

.- Hast. So that with eating above stairs, and drinkt 
w } with receiving yew friend* **Jhin* : tn4 
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■mtuittg them without, you lead a good pleasant 
bestunglifeofit. 

Hard. I do stir about a great deal, that's certain; 
Hal/ the differences of the parish are adjusted in 
this very parlour. 

Marl. (After drinking) And you have au argu- 
ment in your cop, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster-hall.^ * 

' Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that ( and a little 
philosophy. 

• Marl. (Aside.) Well, this Is the first time I ever 
heard of an innkeeper's philosophy. 

• Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, you attack it with your philoso- 
phy ; if you find they have no reason, you attack 
them with this. Here's your health, my philoso* 
pher. [Drink*, 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you;, ba! ha! 
Your genoralship puts me in mind of prince Eugene; 
When he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
Yon shall hear. 

Matt. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think 
*t*s almost time to talk about supper. What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper? 

Hard. For supper, sir! (Aside.) Was ever such 
» request to a man in his own house ? 

Marl. Yes, sir; supper, sir: I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devilish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you* 

Hard. (Aside.) Such a brasen dog sure never my 
tyes beheld. (To him.) Why really, sir, as for sup- 
per, I can't well tell. My Dorothy, and the eook- 
omid, settle these things between them. I leave 
these kind of things entirely to them. 

• Marl. You do, do you? 

i Hard. Entirely. By-the4>y, I believe they are 
in actual consultation, upon what's for supper/ thi» 
mment, in the kitchen* 
Marl. Then I beg they'll admit mt as one of their 
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usiny couqcU. Itn a way I have got. Wheal tte* 
▼el, 1 always choose to regulate my own sapper* 
Let tbeoook be called. Noofisnee I hope, air. 

Har4. no, sir, none in thcJeast; yew I doeft 
know how, oar Bridget, the cook-maid, is not 'very 
commuuicetrvn noon these occasions. Should we 
send for her, she might scold as all oat of the boose. 

Hast. Let's see the list of the larder then. Task 
U as a favour. I always snatch my appetite to my 
bUl of fare. 

Marl. ri» Bsrdeastltv who looks at them e*ft 
surprise. J Sir, he's ▼cry right, and itVipy way tan* 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command bare. 
Roger, bring us the bUl of £ue for to-night's sapper. 
I believe U*s drawn out. Your manner. Mr. Has* 
tags* puts me in mindof my uncle, colonel Wallop* 
It was a saying of bis, that no man was snre-of bis 
supper till he bad eaten it. 

Hast. (A*dcJ AH upon the high ropes! His 
uncle a colonel! we shall soon hear of his moth* 
being a justice of peace. But let's hear the bill of 
fare. 

Marl. fltosiftMf.J What's here? For the ant 
course; for the second course; for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do yon think we have •brought dowa the 
whole joiners' company, or the corporation of Bed* 
ford, to eat op such a supper? Two or throe little 
things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Host. But, let's hear it. 

Marl. (Reading,) For the first course at the top* 
a pig, andpruin sauce. 

Hast, Damn your pig, I say. 

Mmrl. And damn yoor pruin sauce, say I. 

Hmrd. And yet, gentlemen, to men thatarehen* 
CT, pig, with pruin sauce, is very good anting. , 

Marl. At the bottom, a eelFs tongue and beams. 
* Bosf . Let your brains be hnocked out, ay good 
sir; I dont like them. 
— JH^ 0r y # »»V«hn>tlnmionanlatnbylamn» 
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Hard. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. 
{To them. J Gentlemen, yon are my guests, make 
•what alterations yon please. Is there any thing else 
you wish fto-retrencb, orator? gentlemen i 

Marl. Jteas, A pork pie* a boiled rabbet and sau. 
sages, a florentine, a shaking padding, and a dish of 
ejff~taff— uffetycseaai! 

MMt* Confound your made dishes. I shall be so 
much at a loss in this house, as at a greeu and ye*» 
low dinner, at the French ambassador's sable. Tm 
for plain eating. 

Hard. Tm sorry, gentlemen* that I have nothing} 
you like* but if there be any thing you bate a parti- 
cular fancy to— 

MUrl. Why really, sir, jour bill of fare U so ex* 
quisite, that any one past of it is full as good as an- 
other. Send us what you please. 80 mnch for sup- 
per a and now to see that our beds are aired, and 
properly taken care of. 

Mard* I entreat you'll leave all that to me. Tou 
shall not stir a step. 

Marl. Leave that to yon r I protest, sir, you 
moot excuse me ; X always look to these .things my* 
self. 

Mmrd. I must insist* sir, you'll make yourself 
easy on that bead. 

MmrU You see Tm resolved on it. (Aside.) A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, sir, I'm resolved at least to attend 
you. (Aside*) This may be modern modesty, but I 
never saw any thing look so like old-fashioned impu> 
deuce. jSMumt Marl, mnd Hard. 

Hastings solus* 

JSTosn. So I find, this fellow's civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at those 
assidottjes, which are meant to please him? Hal 
Wb*d»Sse** Miss NevsUe, by all that's happy I 
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£nter Aft* Neville. 

MRss tftv. My dear Hastings! To what uuei* 
peeted good fortune, to what accident am I to a* 
scribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Rather, let me ask the same question, as T 
eoold never bare hoped to meet my dear Constance 
at an inn. 

' Miss Nee. An inn ? sore yon mistake ! my aunt, 
my guardian, lives here. "What could induce yon to 
think this house an inn? 
. Hast. My friend, Mr. Martow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been sent here as to an inn, I 
assure yon. A young fellow, whom we accidentally 
met at a house hard by, directed us hither. 

Mis* Net. Certainly it must be one of my hops* 
ful cousin's tricks, of whom yon have beard me talk 
so often, ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
: Hast. He whom your aunt intends for yon? He 
of whom I have such just apprehensions ? 
- MusWev. Ton have nothing to fear from hhn, I 
assure yon. You'd adore hhn, if you knew how 
heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, 
and has. undertaken to court me for him ; and acts* 
ally begin* to think she lias made a conquest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler! You must know, 
my Constance, I have just seined this happy opper* 
tunity of my friend's visit here, to get admittance 
into the family. The horses tliat carried us down, 
are now fatigued with their journey ; but they'll 
soon be refreshed ; and then, if my dearest girl will 
trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be 
landed in France; where, even among slaves, tot 
laws of marriage are respected. 
. MUs Nev. I have often told you, that thoagb 
needy to obey you, I yet should leave my little for* 
tune behind with reluctance. The greatest part of 
it was left me by my undo, the India director, «d 
chiefl j consists in jewels. I have been foriflnY 
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'time persuading my aunt to let me wear them* I 
mncy I am very near succeeding. Hie instant they 
are pat Into my possession, you shall find me ready 
to make them and myself yours. 

• Boat, Perish the baubles! Your person is all I 
desire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow must 
not be let into his mistake ; I know the strange re- 
serve of his-temper b such, that if abruptly informed 
of it, he would instantly quit the house, "before oar 
*ylaawas ripe for execution. 

* Jffet Ntv.. But how shall we keep him in the de- 
ception ? Miss Hardcsstle is just returned from 
walking; what if we stUl continue to deceive him ? 
**— — This, this way—- {Thty confer. 

Enter Marlow r 

Marl. The assiduities of these good people tease 
was beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill 
manners to leave me alone, and so he daps not only 
himself, but his old-fashioned wife on ray back. 
They talk of coming to sop with as too ; and men, 
I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet through all 
the rest of the family *— What have we got here *— 
Umst. My dear Cnariat! JUtme congratulate 
you !~Tfce»xno«t fortunate aocideoti^WUo do you 
think is just alighted? 
Marl. Cannot guess. 

Ha*. Our mistresses, bdy, Muss Hardeastle and 
Miss Neville. Give ma leave to introduce Hiss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Happen- 
tog to dine in the neighbourhood, they called, on 
their return, to take fresh horses here. Miss Hard- 
castle has just stept into th» best room, and will be 
baetmau instant. Wasn't It lucky? chi 

Marl.. (Ari*\t>J I have j us* been mortified enough 
of all conscience, and here com— something to com- 
flete my embarrassment.. 

flojf. Well, but wasn't, it the most fortunate 
thing in the world? 

Q2 
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MatL Oh! yes, Vei? fortunate— a mestjoyml 
encounter— But our dresses, George, jou know, 
are in disorder— What if we should postpone tfae 
happiness till to-morrow ?— ; To-morrow, at her on 
house— It will be every bit as convenient— And ra- 
ther more respectful— To-morrow let H be. 

[Offering to go. 

MtseNev, By no means? sir. Tour /ceremoay 
Will displease her. The disorder of your dress will 
show the ardour of your impatience : besides, she 
knows you are an the house, and will permit you to 
aee her. 

Mart. O! the devil 1 how shall I support M 
H.em ! hem ! Hastings, you mosUtot go. You art 
to assist me, you know. I shall be confoundedly 
ridiculous. Yet, hang it! I'll take courage. " Hem! 

Hast. Pshaw, man ! it's but the first plunge, and 
all's over. She's but a woman, you know. 

Marl* And of all women, she that I dread melt 
4o encounter. 

Enter Miss Hard castle, or returning from mtUf 
ing t a6onnet t &c. 
Hast. (Introducing Mm.) Miss Hardcastle, Iff. 
Sfarlow. I'm proud of bringing two persons of sock 
«icrit together, that only want to know, to est eem 
each other. > 

Miss Hard. {Aside.) How, for meeting my mo- 
dest gentleman with a demure face, and quite in 
his own manner. (After a pause, in which he op- 
pears ocry uneasy, tmd disconcerted.) I'm glad ef 
your safe arrival, sir— I'm told, you had some ant- 
dents by the way. 

> Marl. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had seme. 
Yes, madam, a good many accidents; but should so 
Sorry— madam— or rather glad of any accidents— that 
-are so- agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Hast. (To him.) You never spoke better in year 
*rhole life. Xeep-tt up, and I'll ensure yon tnneie* 
tory. * . . _ .„ 
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"- Ms* Wtrd. I'm afraid you flatter, stir. Yon, that 
have seen so much of the finest company, can find* 
Mttle entertainment in an obscure corner of the' 
sjoontry: ' * 

Marl. (GtUkerimg courage.) I have lived, in- 
•leed, in the world, madam ; but I have kept very 
little company. I have been bat an observer apon 
Ww, madam, while others were enjoying it* 

■ Mim Net. Bat that, I am told, is the way to en* 
Joy it at last. 

Hast. (To him.) Cicero never spoke better. Ones 
neore> and you are confirmed in assaraace for ever. 

- Marl. (To him.) Hem ! Stand by me, then, and' 
when I'm down, throw in a word or two, to set me 
iioafaisu 

*Mi*$ Hmrd. An observer, like yen, upon life, were, 
1 fear, disagreeably employed, since yon must have 
had modi more to censure than to approve. 
' MmrL Pardon me, madam. I was always willing 
to be amused. The folly of most people is rattier an 1 
tfltfeet of mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. (To him ) Bravo, bravo. Kever spoke so' 
•well in your whole life. Well! Miss Hardcestle, 
I see, that you and Mr. Mariew are going to be very 
good company. I believe our being here will but> 
embarrass the interview. 

Mmrt. Hot in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like 
your company of ell things. (To Mm.) Zounds I- 
George, sure you won't go : how can you leave us? 

- UaU. Our presence will but spoil conversation,? 
to we'll retire to the neat room. (To Mm.) You 
don't consider, man, that we are to manage a little 
tete-a>tete of our own. [Exeunt, 

Mies Hard. (4/ter a pome.) But yon have not 
been wholly aa observer, I presume, sir: the ladies* 
1 should hope, have employed some part of your 
addresses. 

~ Marl. (Rdapdnf into timidity.) Pardon me, 
n, i-.f-.f_ta yet heve studied— only— to— ' 
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MiMSftrd. And that. Kmwy, m tfa ^nj w s vtt 
way to obtain them. 

a/«rZ. Perhaps**, madam. But 1 love U see, 
vine only with the more grave and sensible part of 
tb* tes>— — But ITm afraid I grow tiresome. 

Iftaf Hont. .Not at ail, air; there, is nothing I 
like ao praeh a* grave conversation myself; I could 
bear it forever. Indeed— I have often been snrpraai 
bow a nan of itn ti m en t cooid evwr adswire thorn 
light airy pleasures, where nothing 



Marl. U'a^^diMMS-^tiMaiia^.nMdsn, Is 
the variety of tastes there must besmsewrho, west- 
isg a relish— far—uove-W. 

Afits Hard. I understand yon, sir. There sent 
be some, who* waattng a ratten for refined plea- 
sures, pretend to despise what thej ace in c s p an Hf 
of testing* 

Marl. Jfy meaning, madam, *ut infinitely better 
ejanteisad. ■ And! eestt help observing— a— - 

Miss Hard. (AxidtJ Whs could ever suppose 
this feUow impudent upon soma occasions f fib 
Mm*) Yon wets going to observe, sir 

Marl. I was ofeeetriag, madam— I tpsotcst, ms- 
4am, I fofgetwhet I was going*) observe.. 

Miss Hard. (Aside.) I vow, and so do I. (7% 
Urn.) Ton wsra-obsenring* air, that in this eg* of 
hjaocrisr. 8<wwthniga»<)OthTpocri»j f sir. . 

Marl. Tea, madam 4 in thisage^of hypeorfsyJbsm 
are few who, upon strict inquiry, do not—a— a-*s— 

Mim Hard. I usderstand yaw perfect^, sir. 

Marl. (Amd€.) Bgedl asd thatjs more taan I as 
myself. 

Miu Hard, Too mean that, in this hypecrincsl 
age, there sre few that do not condemn is public 
what they practise in private, and think tbey sty 
every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Marl. Tree, madam; **eee who bavrBiost vii*e 
In their mouths,, have West of it in their bosem*. Bat 
Fm **""* Itire you, madam. ' a 
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Mis* Hard. Not in the least, air.; tbeveVsome- 
thing so agreeable, and spirited* is year manners 
toch life and force— prey, sir, goo*. 

Marl. Yes* madam j X was saying that saerear* 
*om© occa*ioa»— when a total weat of courage* as. 
dam, destroys all th e ' a nd pats ast*epea ass > 
Jfitt Hard. I agree with yon entirely; a want 4*" 
courage ueoa -soma oeeasioes, assumes the appear- 
aace of ignorance, and betreys os whm we most 
want, to excel. I bag you'U proceed. 

Marl. Yes, madam ; morally speaking* madam-*> 
Bat I see Miss Neville, -eaoeetieg as in the neat 
room. I^o^sldnotiotsttdofbrtbeworld. 

Min Mar*. I protest, sic, I never was mens 
agreeably entertained la all my life, fray go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam; I was—But she beckon* at 

to join her. Madam, shall I do myself the honour 

to attend you ? 

Mit9 Hard. Well then? I'll follow. 

Marl. (JUitUJ This pretty smooth dialogue bos 

done for me, [£*ifc 

Miss Hardcastle *>la. 

Jflst Herd. Ha ! he! be ! Was there ever such 4 
sober sentimental interview? I'm certain i»e scarce 
look'* in my face the whole time. Yet the fellow, 
but for his unaccountable bashfutness, Is pretty well 
too. He has good sense ; but then, so buried in his 
fears, that it fatigues one more than ignorance. IT 
I could teech htm a little confidence, it would be 
doing somebody, that I know of, a piece of service. 
But who is that somebody?— that, faith, is a que*, 
tton I can scarce answer. [Extt. 

Enter Tonj and Miss Neville, ftiUamed by Mrt, 
Hardcasle and Hastings. 
Tony. What do you follow me for, cousin ConJ 
I wonder you'** not ashamed, to bo so very en- 
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- Mk$ Nnr. I hop*, cousin, one may speak to ©ne'e 

inrn rotations, end not be to btetne. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation* 
fwx want to make me though ; hot it won't do. 
I tell you* cousin Con, it won't do, so I beg* 
you'll keep your distance; I want no nearer rob* 



[XhtfoUomt, coqmettingMm to the back teen* 
. Mr$.Hmrd. Weil! I vow, Mr. Hastings, yoa 
are very entertaining. There's nothing in the world 
I fore to talk of so machas London, and the fashion*, 
tboagh I was never there myself. 

Hatt. Never there! Yonamaaeme! From y oar 
air and manner, r concluded yon had been Bred all 
your life either at Banelagb, St. James's, or Tows* 
Wharf. 

Mrs. Hard, O ! sir, you're only pleased to ssy" 
so. We country persons can have no manner at alb 
I'm in love with the town, and that serves to raise 
me above some of our neighbouring rustics ; but who 
can have a manner, that has never seen the Pan* 
theon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such 
places, where the nobility chiefly resort ? All 1 can 
do, is to enjoy London at secondhand. I take cars 
to know every tete-a-tete from the Scandalous Ma* 
gazine, end have all the fashions, as they come oat* 
in a letter from the two Miss liickets of Crooked* 
lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr* Hast* 
ingsP 

Hatt. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, madam. Your friseur is a Freachman, I sop* 
pose? 

Mr$. Hard. I protest I dressed it myself from a 
print in the Ladies' Memorandum Book for the last 
year. 

Hast. Indeed ! Such a bead in a side-boa, at the 
play-house, would draw as many gaeers, as my lady 
Mayoress at a city ball. 

Mr$. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, tbirt 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman j a* 
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one must dress a little particular, or on* may escape 
in the crowd. 

, Hast. But that can never be jour case, madam, 
in any dress. ~ [Bowing* 

.. Mrs. Hard, Yet what signifies my dressing, when 
I have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr* 
Ijlardcastle ? all I can say will not argue down a sin- 
gle button from his clothes. I have often wanted 
him to throw off his .great 4axen wig, and where he 
was bald, to plaster it over, like my lord Pately> 
with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam ; for as, among the 
Jadies, there are none ugly, so, among the men, 
there are none old. 

Mr$. Hard. But what do yon think his answer 
was ? Why. with his usual Gothic vivacity, hf&aid, 
I only wanted him to throw off his wig, to convert 
it into a tete for my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable ! At your age you may wear 
what you please, and it must become you. 
. . Mr$. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do yon 
take to be the most fashionable age about town r 

Hast, Some time ago, forty was all the mode; 
bat I'm told the ladies intend to bring op fifty for 
the ensuing winter. 

Mit$ Hard, Seriously! Then I shall be too young 
for the fashion. 

, Hatt, Ho lady begins now to put on jewels till 
•he's past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a po» 
Jite circle, would be considered as a child, as a mere 
maker of samplers. 

. Mr*. Hard. And yet Mrs. Niece thinks herself 
as much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us all. 

. HaU. Your niece, is she? and that young gentle- 
man. a brother of yours, I should presume ? i 

Mr$, Hard. My son, sir. They are contracted 
tp each other. Observe their little sports. They 
fall in and out ten times a day, as if they were man 
ft* wife already. (To them) Well, Tony, «bf' J 
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what soft things aw you saytog to your cousin Con» 
stance thU evening ? 

Ibwy. I have been saying no soft things; but 
tUt iff very hard to be followed about so. Ecod ! 
I've not a place in the house now, that's left to my- 
self, bat the stable. 

• Mrs. Bard. Never mind him, Con my dear. 
He's in another story behind your back. 

Mt* Neo. There's something generous in my cou- 
sin's manner* lie fails out before luces to be for- 
given in private. * 

Tony. That's a damn'd eonfoonded*-crack. 

Mrt. Hard, Ah ! he's* a sly one. Don't yoe 
think they're like each other about the mouth, Mr. 
Hastings t The Btenkinsop mouth to a T. They're 
of a sise too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. 
Hastings may see you. Come, Tony. 

Tony. Yqu had as good not make me, 1 tell yen. 
[Measuring. 

Miu Noo. O lud ! he has almost cracked my head. 

Mr§. Hard. O, the monster! For shame, Tony. 
Yon a man, and behave so? 

Tony. If rm a man, let me have my forttn. Ecod, 
TU not he- made a foot of no-longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that rm 
to get for the pains I have taken in your educstiM? 
I that have rocked you in your cradle, and fed that 
pretty mouth with a spoon! Bid not I work that 
waistcoat, to make you genteel f Did not I prearrib) 
for you every day/ and weep while the receipt was 
operating? 

Tony. Eeod! you had reason to weep, for yea 
have been doaiogmeover since Twos born. I have 
gone through every receipt in the Complete Hasutifek 
ten times over; and you have thoughts of courdnf 
me through Quincy neat spring. But, ecodl I ten 
you, I'll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Wean* it all* for your good, vipfr* 
Wasn't it all- for your good ? 

Ibn* I wish you'eViet me. and lay good alaae 
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then. Snubbing this tray, when I'm In spirits. If 
I'm to have any good, let it come of itself; not to 
keep dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrs, Hard. That's false; I never see yon when 
you're in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the ale- 
house, or kennel.. I'm never jo be delighted with 
jour agreeable wild notes, unfeeling monster ! 

Tony. Ecodl mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the two. . 

, Mrs, Hard, Was ever the like? But I see he 
wants to break my heart, I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. I'm certain I can per* 
sonde him to his duty. 

Mrs. Hard. Well I I must retire. Come, Con* 
stance, my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the 
wretchedness of my situation. Was ever poor wo* 
man sd plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, provok- 
ing, undutiful boy ? 

ISxeunt Mrs. Hard, and Miss Neville, 

Hastings. Tony. ^ 

*. Tony. {Singing.) 

There was a young man riding by, 
And fain would have his will. 

Rang do didlo dee. 

Don't mind her. Let her cry. It's the comfort of 
her heart. I have seen her and sister cry over a 
book for an hour together; and they said, they 
liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 
Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, 
ME$ pretty young gentlemanAfc 
^2b»y. That's a* I fiod*uiri7 
," Hast. Not to her of your mother's choosing, t 
dare answer: and yet she appears to me a pretty, 
well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That's because you.don't know her as well 
as I. Ecod! I know every inch about her; and 
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there* wot amor* *■** csaslsnefceemm) torn* to ifl 
Christendom, 

Hast. rJ»*.>> I*et|y wowMHcrteflfttdi ftr* 
iii.li | % • 

Tony. I hwre -seen her sioce the height of that. 
She lie* it many-trial* *s a htm in m thictet, Ore 
colt theHrst day '* breaking. 

Matt. To me the sjpsnxs seilsiMe an* siletff. 

Tony. Ay/ before company. But when she* 
with ber play-mates, she's as toad as a hog fa a 
gate* 

Matt. But thesis ettwak modesty aoowt Msr teat 
charms me. 

lbn*. Yes; but curb her never so Utile, she kicks 
vp, and you're iong in a ditch. 

flat*. Well ; trat yon most aBow her a HCtfe 
beauty «-^-Yes> you mast allow her some beamy. 

Jbwy. Bandbox! She's all a made op tblnf, 
mun. Ah t could you but see Bet Bowneer, of 
thase parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, 
she has two eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as 
broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She'd mske two 
of she. 

Ha*. Well, what ssy you to a friend that wottld 
Uke this bitter bargain off your hands ? , 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast Would you <harik him that woul3 take Miss 
Neville, and leave you to happiness and your dear § 
Betsy? 

Tony. (Ay; bat where is there suvh a friend? for 
who* would take htft 

JBast. I am he. If you buttasststwie, TM engsf* 
to whip her off to France, and yon ebaH oevsrfeear 
more of her. x -,f j^p 

Tony. Assist you ! Ecod, I wtft% to the lsstdsop 
of my Mood, fllcfafaffaiTofhorseatoyonrrtsifts, 
that shall trundle you off in a twinkling; and may 
be, get you a part of her rortin beside, ta j ews hv 
that you K*Ue dream of. 
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JIM. ICy^dew 'squire, tWt look* site * la* of 
avpirit. 

3bwy. Come along then, and yon shall see more 
•f my spirit before yon have done with no. 

[Oft***;. 
Wears the. boys, . » 
. Th*t Iters no noise, 
Where the thundering cannons roar. 

[Entatf, 



act m. 



.Enter Hardcastle, softer. 

iflbrtf. What could my eM friend *lr Charles 
mean, by recommending bis son as 'the tffodestest 
young man m town? Tw me he appears the most 
i m p u dent .piece- of brass that ever spoke with a 
tongue. He has taken possessfoaef the easy chair 
by the Aw-rfdo slwedjr, . He took off his boots in 
the parlour, and desired me to see them telen care 
of. I'm deafouVtn knew how hia-hnpudenee affects 
my/daughter .-^Sbe will certainly be shocked «t it. 

Enter Mist Hordtastle, plstttly dressed. 

Bard. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed 
your dress, as I bid you; «ns>y#t, I believe* there 
was no great occasion. 

Mis* Hard. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obey- 
ing your commas ds, that I tafce care to obwrVe 
sjssnt without ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give yon 
some .cause, particoterly when I recommended my 
modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Afifcj Bard. You taught me to expect something 
extraordinary, and I find the original exceeds the 
deactiptieo* 
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': Herd. I wa* oevereo surprised in tnylife! be 
haa quite confounded all iny faculties ! 
*> JUut Hard. 1 never saw any thing like it : mud ft 
snaa of the erovtd- too ! 

,^ Bard.. Ay, he learned it all abroad,— what a fool 
was I, to think a young 1 man could learn modesty 
by travelling! He might us soon learn wit at a mas- 
querade. 
, Jfws Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Bard. A good deal assisted by bad company, and 
a French dancing-master. 

Mt*t £fon4. sure you mistake, papa ! A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that 
timid look,— that awkward address,— that bashfal 



Hard. Whose look? whose manner, child? 

Mi** Hard, Mr. Marlow's: hie mauvaise honte, 
bis timidity struck me at the first sight. 

Bard. Then your first sight deceived you ; for I 
think him one of the most erase* first sightt that 
ever astonished my semeea. 

Mis* Hard* Sure, sir, you rally 1 I never saw 
any one so modest. 

, Hard. And can you- be serious ! I never ssw 
such a bouncing, swaggering puppy, since I wsa 
born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Jfiat Bard. Surprising I He met me with a re- 
spectful bow, a stammering voice, and a look Axed 
•a the ground. 

Bard. He met meorith a loud voice, a lordly air, 
and a familiarity that made my Wood freeae again. - 

Mi** Bard. He treated me with diftdeaceajM 
respect; censured the manners of the age ; adaM 
the prudence of girls Chat never laughed; tiseaVsM 
with apologies for being tiresome; then leiftht 
xpom with a bow, and, « Madam, I would not ftwHfcl 
world detain you.' "ki-.i 

u, M Z2' Hm * paU **»•»•* if h« knew me <*£» 
we before) asked twenty questions, and aMav 
waited for an answer; interrupted my beUretMtfe 
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with soma sUly pun ; and when I was In my best 
story of the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, 
be asked if I had not a good hand at making poach. 
Tea, Kate, he asked jour father, if he was a maker 
of punch ! * 

Mis* Hard. One of as must certainly be mistaken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shown himself, I'm 
determined he shall never have my consent. 

idm Hard. And if he be the sullen thing I take 
him, he shall never have mine. 
• Hard. In one thing then we are agreed— to re- 
ject him. 

,. Mm Hard. Yes. Bat upon conditions. For if 
you should find him less impudent, and 1 more pre* 
suming ; if you find him more respectful, -aad I 
more importunate— I don't know— the fellow is well 
enough for a man— Certainly we don't meet many 
such at a horse race in the country. 
. Hard. If we should find him so— But that's im- 
possible. The first appearance has done my busU 
nest. I'm seldom deceived in that. 
' Mita Hard. And yet there may be man? good] 
qualities under that first appearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outside to 
her taste, she then seta about guessing the rest. of , 
his furniture. With her, a smooth face stands foe 
good sense, and a genteel figure, for every virtue. . 

Mist Hard, I hope, sir, a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense won't end with 
sv sneer at my understanding. 

Hard, Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr* 
fyasen can find the artof reconciUng contradictions* 
he may pjease us both, perhaps. 
. Attn Hard. And as one of us must be mistaken, 
what if we go to make further discoveries r r 

]^Hard. But depend on't I'm in the right. 

Afcw Hard And depend on't I'm not much ia 
1he.wrons. [Btt^nft 
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Enter Tony, rtutntng in until a eatkcf . 

Ibny. Etod ! I have got them. Hero they are. 
My cousin Con's necklaces, bobs, and all. My mo- 
ther shan't cheat the poor souls out of their fortin 
neither. O ! my genius, is that you ? 

Enter Hastings. 

Host. My dear friend, Host have you managed 
with your mother? I hope you have amused her 
with pretending lovo to your cousin ; and that yon 
are willing to be reconciled at last. Our horses will 
be refreshed in a short time, and we shall soon be 
ready to set off. 

Tony. And bere^somethiog to bear your charges 
by the way. (Gwknethtcxukct.) Your sweetheart** 
jewels. Keep them; and hang those, I say, that 
would rob yon of ©ue-of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them frot) 
$oor: mother f> ■ 

Tony. Ask mo no questions, and HI tell you a* 
flbst 1' procured them by the tu» of thumb. If I 
had not a key to everjr drawer in- mother's bureau, 
how could I go- to the alehouse so often as I do? 
An honest man may rob of himself bis' own at any 
time. 

Bios*. Thousands do- It every day. But to be 
plain with you; Miss Kevtile it endeavouring to 
procure them from her aunt tina very instant. If 
she succeeds, it will be- the moat delicate way at 
least of obtaining them* 

Tony. Well, keep them, tiH you know how it 
will be. But I know how it will be well enough; 
she'd as soon part with the -only sound tooth in her 
head, 

Jane*. But I dread the effects of her 
when the finds she has loot then*. 
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Zfcwy. Hem ynninJaMi her resentment, leevemt 
to manage that. I don't value her resentment the 
|K>unce of a eracktr. Zoosnlsl here they arc. Mor- 
tice. Prance. [JIx* Hastings*, 



Tony, Mrs. Herdcastle, Mia Seville. 

Mrs. Hard, Indeed) Constance, yon amaze me. 
Soeh a girl as yon want jewels ! It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years hence; 
when your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Mim Net. But what will repair beauty at forty, 
will certainly Improve i**t twenty, madam. 

Mrs. HurcL Tours, my dear, can admit of none. 
Xhatcnatorol blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. 
Besides, ehildt jewels are quite out at present. 
Don't you see half the ladles of our acquaintance, 
my lady KUlday-ttght, and Mr. Crump, and the 
rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring 
ftothinfbot paste and mareasites back? 

JJfe* iV<4 But who knows, madam* but some* 
body that sbaiUMnameless would like me best with 
nil my little inery about me? 

Mr**U*v&\ Consult your grass, my dear, and 
tfcen see, U> with such a pair of eyes, you want any 
tetter sparklet*. What do you think, Tony, my 
deary does your cousin Con want any jewels, In 
your eyes, to set off her beauty? 

Tony. That's as thereafter may be. 

JuYsrlto. My dear aunt, if yon knew bowitwould 
•fcligsvme. 

• Jfty. Hard* A parcel of old-fashioned rose and 
table-cut things. They would make you look like 
the coort of king Solomon at a puppet-show. Be* 
aides, I believe I can't readily come at them. They 
may be missing for aught I know to the contrary. 

T*ny. (Apmrt, to Mr$. HardeastleO Then why 
«W»ye»tell her so atones, as she's so longing fof 
t»W Tell her they're letfrftltfi *» f^f **l » 
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quiet her. Say they're lost, and call me t© bear 

witness. 

Mrs Hard. (Apart t» Tony.) Too know; my 
dear, I'm only keeping them for you. So, if I say 
they're gone, you'll bear me witness, will you ? He 1 
he! he! 

Tony* Never ftrar me. Ecod ! m aay I saw them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

MUs Neo. I desire them hat for a day, madam; 
Just to be permitted to show them as relkka, and 
then they may be locked up again. 
- Mr*. Hard. To be plain with yon, my dear Con- 
stance j if I could find them, you should have them* 
They're missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I 
know : but we must have patience Wherever they are. 
. Mm Neo. I'll not believe it : this is but a shallow 
pretence to deny roe. I know they're too valuable 
to be so slightly kept, and as you are to answer for 
the loss. i 

Mrs. Hard. Don't be alarmed, Constances if 
they be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But my 
son knows they are missing, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are mist* 
|ng, and not to be found, I'll take my oath on*t. 
. Mr*. Hard. Ton must learn resignation, my 
dear ; for though we lose our fortune, yet we should 
not lose our patience. See me, how calm I am* • 

Mi** Neo. Ay, people are generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others. 

j Mr*. Hard, Now, I wonder a girl of your good 
sense, should waste a thought upon such trumpery* 
"We shall soon find them; and, in the mean time, 
you shall make use of my garnets, .till your jeweb) 
be found. 
, Mis* Neo. I detest garnets. » 

Mrs. Hard. The most becoming things in tat 
World, to set off a clear complexion. You have 
often seen how well they took upon me. You *k*M 
have them. ^ \ , ^£ gif4 

Mi$$ Nw. I dislike 'them of all thiggf. You 
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shan't sttr.^Was «w ray thing so provoking? to 
mislay my own jewels, and forte me to wear her 
trumpery! . 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If she gives yon the gar- 
nets, take what you can get. The jewels are your 
own already. I have stolen them out of her bureau, 
nod she does not know it* Fly to your spark, he'll 
tell you more of the matter. Leave me to manage 
Mr. 
, Jdiss Nah My dear cousin. 

Tony. Vanish. She's here, and has milked them 
already." Zounds 1 how she fidgets, and spits about 
like a Catharine wheel ! 

Enter Mr*. Hardeastle. 

Mr*. Hard. Confusion ! thieves ! robbers ! We 
are cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. What's the matter, what's the matter, 
mamma? I hope nothing has happened to auy 
nf the good family ! * 

Mr*. Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has 
been broke open, the jewels taken out, and I'm un- 
done. 

Tony. Oh! is that all? H- ! ha! ha! By the 
laws, I never saw it better acted in my life, Ecod, 
I thought you was ruined in earnest; ha, ha, ha! 

Mrt. Hard. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. 
My bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that; h'a, ha, ha! stick to that; 
1*11 bear witness, you know; call me to bear witness. 

Mrt. Hard. I tell yon, Tony, by all that's pre- 
cious, the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined 
tor ever. 

Tony. Sure, I know they're gone, and I am to 
•ay so. 

Mrs. Hard.' My dearest Tony, but hear me. 
They're gone, 1 say. 

Tvny. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to 
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now who took them wel 

ere ever snch a blockhead, 
rence between jest end ear- 
tin jest, booby? 
hat's right. You must be ia 
n nobody will suspect either 
that they are gone, 
re ever such a cross-grsiaed 
met Canyon beer witness 
w a fool ? Was ever poor 
>1» on one hand, and thieves 
on the other? 
Tony. I can bear witness to that. 
Mr*. Sard* Bear, witness again, you blockhead 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
' My poor niece, what will become of her t Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress? 
fl>ny. I can bear witness to that. 
Mrs. Bard, Do you insult me, monster? Fu 
teach you to vex your mother, I will. 
Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

[He rwu tf, thefoUamt JW*. 

Enter Mist Hardcai tie and Maid. 

Mb* Hard. What an unaccountable creature » 
that brother of mine, to send them to the bouse as 
an inn, ha ! ha ! I don't wonder at bis impudence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young gear 
tleman, as you passed by in your present drew, 
asked me if you were ihe bar-maid i He mistook 
you for the bar-maid, madam. 
, Miss Hard. Did he? Then, as I live, Tm re- 
solved to keep up the delgsion. Tell me, Pimple, 
how do you like my present dress? Don't you think 
I look something like Cherry in the Beaux' Strata* 
gem?" 
- JfasaVIt's the dress, madam, that every lady 
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Wears in the country, but when she visits or receives 
company. 

Miss Sard* And are yon sure he does not re. 
member my face or person I 

Mend, Certain of it. 

Mia Bard. I vow, I thought so ; for though we 
spoke for some time together, yet his fears were ' 
such, that he never once looked up during the in- 
terview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet wonld have 
kept him from seeing me. 

Maid, But what do you hope from keeping him 
in his mistake ? 

Mist Hard. In the first place, I shall be urn, 
and that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
her face to market. Then I shall, perhaps, make an 
acquaintance, and that's no small victory gained 
over one, who never addresses any but the wildest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is to take ray gentle- 
man off his guard, and, like an invisible tampion 
of romance, examine the giant's force before I offer 
to combat. 

Maid, But are you sure you can act your part, 
and disguise your voice, so that he may mistake 
that, as he has already mistaken your person ? 

Misi Hard, Never rear me. I think I have got 
the true bar-cant.— Did your honour call?— Attend 
the Lion there.— Pipes and tobacco for the Angel— 
The Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour. 

Maid, It will do, madam. But he's here. 

[ErttMaid. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marl, What a bawling In every part of the house! 
I have scarce a moment's repose. If I go to the 
best room, there I find my host and his story. If I 
fly to the gallery, there we have my hostess, with 
her curtesy down to the ground. I have at last got 
• moment to myself, and now for recollection. 

[ Watk+and mtuet. 
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Mis* Bard. Wd you call, sir? did your bom 
call? 

Marl. (Muting) As for Miss HardcasUe, sWi 
too grave and sentimental for me. 
Ifta? Hard. Did your honour caD ? 

[She $tiU place* herwetf beftore Una, Ac 
turning away. 
Marl. No, child. (MuHng.J Besides, from tht 
glimpse I had of her, I think she squints. 
Afist Hard. I'm sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 
Itorl. Ho, no. (Musing. J I have pleased my 
father, however, by coming down, and FU to-mor- 
row please myself by returning. 

[Taking out Ms tablet*, and. perusing. 
Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
air. 
Marl. I tell you, no. 

MUs Hard, I should be glad to know, sir. Ws 
bave'soch a parcel of servants. 

Marl. No, no, I tell you. (Looks J^a in her 

fact.) Yes, child, I think I did call. I wanted— I 

wanted— I vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Jliiat Hard. O la, sir, you'll make one ashamed. 

» MarL N ever saw a more sprightly malicious eye. 

Yes, yes, my dear, I did call. Have you got any 

of your— a— what d'ye call it, in the house? 

Mist Hard. No, sir, we have been out of that 
these ten days. 

Marl. One may call in this honse, I find, to very 
little purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, just 
by way of trial, of the necUr of your lips; periapt 
I might be disappointed in that too. 

MUs Hard. Nectar! nectar! that's a Honor 
there's no call for in these parts. French, I sup- 
pose. We keep no French wines here, sir. 
Marl. Of true English growth, 1 assure you, 
Misi Hard. Then it's odd I should not know it. 
We brew. all sorts of wiues in this house, and Ibavt 
lived here these eighteen years. 
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Marl*, Eighteen years ? Why, one wonld think, 
child, you kept the bar before you were born. How* 
•M are you ? 

Mitt Hard. O! sir, I roust not tell iriy age. They 
aay women and music should uever be dated. 

Ufarl. To guess at this distance, you can't bo- 
much above forty. ( Approaching.) Yet nearer, I 
don't think so much. {Approaching. J By coming 
close to some women they look younger still ; but 
when we come very close indeed — 

[Attempting to km her. 

MUs Hard. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would thiuk you wanted to know one's age as they 
do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Marl. I protest, child, you use roe extremely ill. 
If you keep me at this distance, how is it possible 
you and I can be ever acquainted ? 

Mia Hard. And who wants to be acquainted 
with you ? I want no such acquaintance, not I.> 
I'm sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle, that was 
here a while ago, in this obstropalous manner. 1*11 
warrant roe, before her you looked dashed, and kept 
bowiug to the ground, and talked, for all the world, 
as if you was before a justice of peace. 

Marl, (Aside ) Egad ! she has hit it, sure enough* 
(To her.) In awe of her, child ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! A 
mere awkward,* squinting thing; no, no. I find you 
don't know me. I. laughed, and rallied her a little.; 
but I was unwilling to be too severe. No, I could 
not be too severe, curae me ! 

Mite Hard. O! then, sir, you are a favourite, I 
find, among the ladies. 

Mart. Ye*> my dear, a great favourite. And 
yet, bang me, I don't see what they find in me to 
follow, At the ladies' club in town, I'm called their 
agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real 
name, but one I'm known by. My name is Solo- 
mons. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your service. 

[Offering to solute her. 
Mm Hard. Hold, sir; yon were introducing roe 
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to your club, not to yourself. And you're so great 

a favourite there, you say? 

Marl. Yes, my (tear; there's Mrs. Mantrap, lady 
Betty Blackleg, the countess of Sligo, Mrs. Long- 
bonis, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your bumeitf 
servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Jtfgii Hard. Then it's a very merry place, I sup* 
pose. 

_ Marl, Yes, es merry as eards, suppers, wine, 
and old women, can make us. 
. Mim Hard, Aodtheir'agreeable Rattle ; ha! ha! 
ha! . , 

Marl, f Aside. J Egad! I don't quite like this 
chit. She looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, 
child! 

Miss Hard. I can't but laugh to think what time 
they all have for minding their work or their family. 
' Karl. (Aside.) All's well, she don't laugh at me. 
f Zh her.) Do you ever work, child * 

Miss Hard, Ay, sure. There's not a screen era 
auilt in the whole house but what can bearwknese 
to that, 

. Marl. -Odso * Then yon must show me your 
embroidery. I embroider, and draw patterns my- 
self a little. If you want a judge of your work, 
you most apply to me. [Seising her hand? 

Mitt Hard. Ay* but the colours don't look well 
by candle-light. You shall see all in the morning. 
[Struggling. 
Marl. And why not now, my angel? Such 
beauty 6 res beyond the power of resistanca^- 
Pshaw! the father here! My old lttckt I never 
ticked seven,- that I did not throw ames*ce three 
times following. [JSrft Marlow. 

Enter Hardcastle, who stands in surprise. 

Hard. So, madam I So I find this is your use* 
dest lover. This is your humble admirer, that kept 
Us eves fixed on the ground, and only adored at . 
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humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed 
to deceive your father so ? 

Mist Hard. Merer trust me, dear papa, bat he's 
still the modest man I first took him for, you'll be 
convinced of it as well as I. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, I believe bis 
impudence is infectious 1 Did'nt I see him seise 
jour hand ? Didn't I see him hawl you about like 
a milk-maid ? and now you talk' of his respect and 
bis modesty, forsooth ! 

MUt Hard. But if I shortly convince you of his 
*6desty; that he has only the faults that will pass 
off with time, and the virtues that will improve with 
age: I hope you'll forgive Mm. 

Hard. The girl would actually make one run 
mad ; I tell you, I'll not be convinced. I am con- 
vinced. He has scarcely beeu three hours in the 
house, and be has already encroached on all my 
prerogatives. Tou may like his impudence, and 
Call it modesty; but my son-in-law, madam, must 
Have very different qualifications. 

Mm Hard. Sir, I ask but this night to convince 
you. 

Hard. You shall not have half the time; for I 
have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

$iit$ Hard. Give me that hour then, and I hope 
to satisfy you. 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But I'll have 
no trifling with your rather. All fair and open, do 
you mind nW 

Miu Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever found that 
i considered your commands as my pride ; for your 
kindness is such, that my duty as yet has been in- 
clination. [Exeunt* 
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ACT IV. 



Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

i 

Bast. You surprise me ! Sir Charles Marlow ex- 
pected here this night? Where have you bad jomr 
information ? 

Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. I just saw. 
his letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells him 
he intends setting out a few hours after his son. 
• Bait. Then, my Constance, all must be completed 
before he arrives. He knows me; and should be 
find me here, would discover my name, and per- 
haps my designs, to the rest of the family. 
" MitsNev. The jewels, I hope, are safe. 

Hast. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, 
who keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean 
time, I'll go to prepare matters for our elopement. 
I have bad the 'squire's promise of a fresh pair of 
horses; and, if I should not see him again, will 
write him further directions. [Exit, 

Miss Nev. Well ! success attend you. In the 
mean time, I'll go amuse my aunt with the old pre- 
tence of a violent passion for my cousin. [Exit. 

Enter Marlow, followed by a Servant. 

Marl. I wonder what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep 
for him, when he knows the only place 1 have, is 
the seat of a post-coach at an inn^door. Have.yotf 
deposited the caskef with the landlady, as I ordered 
you f Have you put it into ber own bauds ? 

Serv. Yes, your honour. 

Marl. She said she'd keep it safe, did she? 

&rv. Yes, she amid she'd keep it safe enoefh; 
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mAso naked me bow I came by it, end she said the 
bad a great mind to make me give aa aeeonot ef 
myself. [Bxk Servant. 

MarL Ha! ha I ha! They're safe, however. 
'What an unaccountable set of beings bare we got 
aunoagst ! This little bar-maid, though, runs ia my 
m ead most strangely, and drives out the ataurdHMi 
of all tbe rest of the family. She's mine, she must 
toe mine, or I'm greatly mistaken. 

. % Enter Hastings. 

n Host. Bless me 1 I quite forgot to tell her,' that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. 
Harlow here, and in spirits too ! 

Maori, Give me joy, Oeorge f Crown me,' sha- 

• dow me with laurels ! Well, George, »fUr all, we 

modest fellows don't want for success among tbe 



.Host. Some women, you mean. But what success 
ha* your honour's modesty been crowned with now, 
• that it grows so insolent upon us \ 

Marl. Dldnt you see tbe tempting, brisk, lovely, 
little thing* that runs about the bouse, with a bunch 
of keys to its girdle ? 

Heat. Well, and what then ? 

Marl. She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, 
v each motion, such eyes> such lips— but, egad ! the 
would not let me kirn them though. 

Hait. But are so sure, so very sure of her t 

Marl. Why man, she talked of snowing me her 
work above-stairs, and Vm to improve the pattern. 

Ham}. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob 
• woman of her honour t 

* Marl. Pshaw! pshaw! We all know tbe honour 
of the bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to roe her, 
take my word for it; there's nothing in this house I 
" shan't honestly pay for. 

Ha*. I believe the girl has virtue* 

Rt 
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MarU And if she has, J should be the last me* 
In the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

fast. Tou have taken care, I hope, of the casket 
I sent you to lock up ? Is it in safety ? 

Marl. Yes, yes; it's safe enough. I have taken 
care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 
post-coach, at an inn-door, a place of safety ? Ah ! 
numb-skull! I have taken better precautions for 
yon, than you did for yourself.— I have— 

HtUt. What? 

Marl, I have sent it to the landlady, to keep for 
you. 

Mart, To the landlady ? 

Marl, The landlady. 

Bait. You did? 

Marl, I did. She's to be answerable for its forth- 
coming, you know. 

Ha*. Yes, she'll bring it forth, with a witness. 

Marl. Wasn't I right ? I believe you'll allow, 
that I acted prudently upon this occasion. 

Hast. ( Aside.) He trust not see my uneasiness. 

Marl. You seem a little disconcerted though, me* 
thinks . Sure nothing has happened . 

Ha$t. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits 
in all my life. And so you left it with the landlady, 
who, no doubt, very readily undertook the charge ? 

Marl* Rather too readily. For she not only kept 
the casket; but, through her great precaution, was 
going to keep the messenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 

Hast. He! be! he! They are safe, however. 

Marl. As a guinea in a miser's purse. 

Hast. ( Aside. Jtdo now all hopes of fortune are at 
an end, end we mast set off without it. (Jb Mm.). 
"Well, Charles, I'll leave, you to your meditations on 
the pretty bar-maid ; and, he! he! he ! may you be 
as successful for youtself as you have been forme, 

{Exit. 

Marl. Thank ye, George! I ask no more: ha! 
ha! ha! 



> 
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Enter Hardcastle. 

Hard. I no longer know my own bouse. It's 
turned all topsy-turvy. His servants have got 
drunk already. I'll bear it no longer, and yet, 
from my respect for his father, 111 be calm. (To 
him, J Mr. Marlow, your servant. I*m your very 
bumble servant. [Boning low. 

Marl. Sir, your humble servant. ( Aside. ) What's 
to be the -wonder now? 

Hard, I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, 
that no man alive ought to be more welcome than 
your father's son, sir. I hope you think so. 

Marl. I do, from my soul, sir. I dou't want 
much entreaty. I generally make my father's son 
"' welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But ' 
though I say nothing to your own conduct, that of 
' your servants is insufferable. Their manner of drink- 
ing is setting a very bad example in this house, I as- 
sure you. 

Marl. I protest, my very good sir, thatfs no fault 
of mine. If they don't drink as they ought, they are 
to blame. I ordered them not to spare the cellar : 
I did, I assure you. (To the tide scene. J Here, 
let one of my servants come up. (To Mm. J My po- 
sitive directions were, that as I did not drink myself, 
4bey should make up for my deficiencies below. 

Hard. Then they had your orders for what they 
do ! I'm satisfied. 

Marl. They had, I assure you. Ton shaH hear 
from one of themselves. 

.Enter Servant, drunk. 

Marl. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah I 
What were my orders ? Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what jou thought fit* for toe 
good of. the boater 
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Hard. (Aiidt.) I begin to loss m y patience. 

Jeremy. Please your honour, liberty and Flest- 
street forever! Though Tm but e servant, I'm at 
good w another man. Til drink for no man bean* 
aopper, air, damme! Good liquor will ait npoa a 
good topper; bat a good supper will not ait npee— 
( Hiccup. J— Qfon my conscience, sir. 

Marl. Yon see, my old friend, the follow k as 
drank as ne can possibly be/ I don't know what 
you'd have more, unless you'd base the poor devil 
soused in a beer-barrel. 

Sard. Zounds 1 He'll drive me distracted if I 
contain myself any longer. Mr. Marlew, air; I 
have submitted to your insolence for more than leer 
hours, and I see no likelihood of its coming to as 
end. I'm do w resolved to be, master here, air; sad 
t desire that you and your drunken pack may leave 
my house directly. 

Marl. Leave your house *— Sure you jest, my 
good friend I What, when I'm doing what I can e> 
please you? 

Sard. I tell you, sir; you don't please me; sol 
desire you'll leave my house. , 

Marl. Sure you cannot be serious t At this Urns 
o'nighlt and aucb a night ! Ton only mean to banter 
me. 

Sard.< I tell you, sic, Fm serious ; and, new 
that my passions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, sir; this house is mine, and 1 command yen 
to leave it, directly. 

Marl* Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. X 
shan't stir a step, I assure you. (hi a strsmif s*n*>J 
This your house, fellow! It's my house. This it 
my house. Mine, while I choose to stay. What 
right have you to bid me leave this house, sir? I 
never met with such impudence, curse me, never in 
my whole life before. 

Hard. Nor I, confound me if over I did. To 
come to my house, Co call for what he likes, to turn 
ase out of my own chair, to insult the family, to er- 
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der hin servants to get dank, and than to tall me, 
This home is mint, rir. By all that's impudent, it 
make* me laugh. Ha! ha! Pray, fir, fBcnfer- 
tftcj- .) as you take the house, what think you of tak- 
fcsc the rest of the furniture i There's a pair of ail- 
ver candlesticks, and there's a firescreen, and here's 
a> pair of brasen*noeed bellows, perhaps you may 
take a fancy to them. 

MarU Bring meyoor bill, sir, bring me your bill, 
and lei's make no more words about it 

Mmrd. There ark a set of prints too. What think 
you of the Rake's Progress for your own apartment 1 
. M*rL Brim me J° ur ^ill, I say; and I'll leave 
you and your infernal house directly. 
' MttrtL Then there's a mahogany table, that you 
snay see your own face in. 

Marl. My bill, I say. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your own 
particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 
. MmrL Zouads ! bring me my bill, I sty ; and let's 
hear no more on't. 

Hmrd. Young man, young man, from your fa* 
tier's letter to me, I was taught to expect a well* 
bred, modest man, as a visitor here ; but now I find 
bim no better than a coxcomb, and a bully. But he 
Will be down here presently, and shall hear mora 
•fit. [Exit. 

Marl* How's this ? Sure I have not mistaken the 
bouse 1 Everything looks like an inn. The servants 
cay, Coming, The attendance is awkward; the 
bar-maid toe to attend us. But she's here, and will 
further inform me. Whither so fast, <&U<H A. word 
with you. 

Enter Miu Hardcastle* 

HUtHord. Let it be short then. I'm in a harry. 
(Add*.) I believe he begins to find out his mis- 
take ; but It's too soon quite to undeceive him. 

Hart. Pray* child, answer me one question.-** 
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What are you, and what may your business in thifr 
house be ? 

Mitt Hard. A relation of the family, sir. 
MarL What ; a poor relation ? 
Miss Hard. Yes, sir; a poor relation, appointed 
to keep the keys, and to see that the guests want 
nothing in my power to give them. 
Marl. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this ion/ 
MU$ Hard. O law— What brought that in your 
head ? One of the best families in the county keep 
an inn! Ha, ha, ha ! old Mr. Hardcastle's house an 
ion! 

Marl. Mr. Hardcastle's house? Is this house 
Mr. Hardcastle's house, child? 
* Miu Hard. Ay, sore. Whose else should it be ? 
Marl. So then ail's out, and I have been damn- 
ably imposed on. O, confound my stupid head, I 
shall be. laughed at over the whole town. I shall 
be stuck up in cartcatura in all the print-shops : the 
Dullissimo Maccaroni. To mistake this house, of all 
others, for an inn ; and my father's old friend, for 
an inn-keeper! What a swaggering puppy mast he 
take me for! What a silly puppy do I find myself I 
There again, may I be hanged, my dear, but I mis. 
took you for the bar-raaid. 

Afist Hard. Dear me ! dear me! I'm sure there's 
nothing in my behaviour to put me upon a level 
with one of that stamp. 

Marl, Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in 
for a list of blunders, and could not help making you 
a subscriber. My stupidity saw every thing the 
wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, 
and your simplicity for allurement. But it's over** 
This house I no more show my face in. 

Miu Hard. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to 
disoblige you. I'm sure I should be sorry to affront 
any gentleman who has been so polite, and said so 
many civil things to me. I'm sure I should ke 
sorry (Pretending to cry.) if he left the family 
upon my -account. I'm sure I should be tony, pea. 
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pie Mid any thing amiss, since I hare no fortune bnt 
my character. 

Marl. (Aside*) By heaven* the weeps. This is 
the first mark of tenderness 1 ever had from a mo- 
dest woman, and it touches me. (To her. J Excuse 
me, my lovely girl, yon are the only part of the fa- 
mily I leave with reluctance. But to be plain with 
yon, the difference of our birth, fortune, and edu- 
cation, make an honourable connexion impossible ; 
and I can never harbour a thought of bringing ruin 
upon one, whose only fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard. (Aside.) Generous man ! I now be- 
gin to admire him. (To him.) But I'm sure my fa- 
mily is as good as Miss Hardcastle's ; and though 
I'm poor, that's no great misfortune to a contented 
mind ; and, until this moment, I never thought 
that it was bad to want fortune. 

Marl. 'And why now, my pretty simplicity? 
MimHard. Because- it puts me a distance from 
one, that if I had a thousand pound I would give it 
all to. 

Marl. (Aside.) This simplicity bewitches me, 
so mat if I stay I'm undone. 1 must make one bold 
effort, and leave her. (To her.) Tour partiality in 
my favour, my dear, touches me most sensibly; and 
were I to live for myself alone, T could easily fix my 
choice. Bat I owe too much to the opinion of the 
world, too much to the authority of a father, so 
that— I can scarcely speak it— it affects me. Fare- 
well. [Exit. 
Jdist Hard. I never knew half his merit till now. 
He shall not go, if I have power or art to detain 
- him. I'll still preserve the character in which I 
stooped to conquer; but will undeceive my papa, 
who, perhaps, may laugh him out of bis resolution. 

[Exit. 
Enter Tony, Mitt Neville. 

Tony. Ay, yon may steal for yourselves the next 
time* I have done my duty. She has got the * 
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els again, that's- a tore thing; bat the believe* 1t 
wu sli a mistake of the servants. 

Mtm No. Bat, my dear cousin, sore yon won't 
forsake as in this distress. If she in the least su*> 
pacts that I am going off, I shall certainly be locked 
ap, or sent to my aunt Pedigree's, winch is ton 



Tony. To be tore, seats of all kinds are dentnM 
bed things ; bat what can 1 do ? I have got you a 
pair of horses that will fly like Whistle-jacket, nod 
I'm sore yon can't say but I hate coorted 70a nicely 
before her face. Here she comes, we most coast a 
bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 

[They retire, and $eem t* Jbmttt$* 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mrs.tfard. Well, I was greatly flattered, tote sore. 
Bat my son tells me it was all a mistake ef tiee ser- 
vants. I shsa't be easy, however, till they are 
fairly married, and then let her keep her own fee- 
tune. But what do I see? FondHog together, as 
J'm alive. I never saw Tony so sprightly before* 
Ah ! have I caught yon, my pretty doves ? Whet! 
billing, exchanging stolen glances, and broken mar- 
mors? Ah! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a 
little now and then, to be sure. But there's no love 
lost between us. 

Mrt. Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame) only to make it born brighter. ' 

MUbNco. Cousin Tony promises to give us more 
of bis company at home. Indeed, be shan't leave 
us any more. It won't leave us, cousin Tony, will 
it? 

Tony. O I it's a pretty creature. No, I'd sooner 
leave my horse in a pound, than leave you, when 
you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you ea 
becoming. 

MimNm. Agreeable cousin! Who eanbelp a* 
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miring that natural humour, that pleasant, broad, 
fed, thoughtless, (Patting hie cheek, J ah ! if s a 
bold face. 
■ M re. Hard. Pretty innocence! 

Tony. I*m sure I always loved cousin Con's haito 
eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that she twists 
this way and that, over the haspicbolls, like a parcel 
of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from 
the tree. I was never so happy before. My boy 
takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. 
The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours inconti- 
nently. Tou shall have them. Isn't he a sweef 
boy, my dear? Tou shall be married to-morrow* 
and we'll put off the rest of bis education, like Mr. 
Drowsy's sermons, to a fitter opportunity. * 

Enter Diggory. 

Digg. Where's the 'squire? I have got a letter 
for your worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads. all my 
letters first. 

Digg. I had orders to deliver it into your own 
hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from ? 

Digg. Your worship man ask that o* the letter it* 
self. > 

Tony. I could wish to know, though (turning 
the letter and gating on it). 

Miss Nev. (Aside) Undone, undone ! A letter 
to him from Hastiogs. I know the hand. If my 
aunt sees it, we are rained for ever. I'll keep her 
employed a little if 1 can. (To Mrs. Hardcastle.) 
But I have not told you, madam, of my cousin's 
•mart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We so 
Jeughcd— You must Jcnow, madam— this way a lit- 
jtle ; for he must not hear us. [ They confer. 

Tony. (Still gazing.) A damn'd cramp piece of 
penmanship, as ever 1 saw In. my life. I can ream 
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your priaUiand very well. Bet here there are such 
handles, end shanks, and dashes, that 
scarce tell the head from the tail. To 4 
Lumpkin, JSef. It's very odd, I can read the out- 
aide of my letters, where my own name Is, well 
enough. Bet when I come to open it, it is am- 
buss. That's bard, very hard; for the inside of 
the letter b always the cream of the correspond- 
ence. 

Mn.Hard. Hat ha! ha! Very well, very well* 
And so my son wss too bard for the philosopher. 

Jtfisr Nev. "^es, madam ; bat yon most hear the 

test, madam. A little more this way, or he may/ 

hear as* You'll hear bow he pmnded him again. > 

Mr$, Bard* He seems strangely pusaled now 

himself, methiaks. 

Tony. (Still gazing.) A damned qp and down 
hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. (Rmdtng.) 
Dtarttr. Ay, that's that. Then there's an Jtf, and 
m T, and an 8 y hot whether the next be an isxorrf or 
an j% confound me, I cannot telL 

Mrt. Hard. What's that, my dear? Can I give 
you any assistance i 

1 Jsfssr Jfeel Pray, aunty let me read it. Hobody 
reads a cramp hand better than I. (Twitching tto 
letter from her.) Do you know who it is from? 
- Jbny. Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger, the 
feeder. 

JOsf 2Vev. Ay, so it is. (Pr tending £0 rtmd.) 
Hear 'Squire, Hoping that you're in health, as I am 
at tins present* The gentlemen of the Shake-bag 
dob hasTcnt the gentlemen of Goose green quits 
out of feather. The odds— am— odd battle— urn— 
long fighting— am— Here, here; ifs ell about cock*, 
and fighting : it's of no consequence; here, put it 
up, put it up. 

[Thrusting the crumpled letter upon Ms* 

2bny. Bat I tell you, miss, it's of all the cease* 
eueoce in the wo*M. X weald not lose the rest of 
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it for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it ooti 
Qfnojcaapcqadnce! . 

[Giving Mrs. Hardcattle the letter. 
Mr*. Hard. How's this? (Beads.) Dear 'Squire, 
I'm now waiting for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise 
and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I find my . 
bones yet unable to perform the journey. I expect 
you'll assist ns with a pair of fresh horses, as you 
promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the hag (ay the 
bag), your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Yours, 
Hastings. Grant me patience. I shall run distract* 
ed. My rage choaks me. »% 

Miss Nev. I hope, madam, you'll suspend your 
resentment for a few moments, and not impute to 
me any impertinence, or sinister design that belongs 
to another. 

Mrs. Hard. (Curtseying very low.) Fine-spoken 
madam, you ere most miraculously polite and en- 
gaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and cir* 
eumspectSon, madam. (Changing her tone.) And 
you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense 
enough to* keep your mouth shut. Were you too 
joined against me I But I'll defeat all your plots in 
a moment. As for you, madam, since you have got 
a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to 
disappoint them. So, if you please, instead of 
running away with your spark, prepare, this very 
moment/ to run off with me. Your old aunt Pedi* 
greewill "keep yott secure, I'll warrant me. You^ 
too, sir, may mount your horse, and guard us upon 
the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory^'U snow 
yott, that I wish you better than you do yourselves. 

[Exit. 
Miu Nev. So, now I'm completely ruined. 
Tony. Ay, that's a sure thing. 
Mitt Nev. What better could be expected, from 
being connected with Such a stupid fool, and after 
all the nods and signs I made him ? 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cle- 
verness* and not my stupidity, that did your basj- 
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ness. ■ You were so nice, and so busy, Vith your 
Shake-bags aud Goose-greens, that I thought you 
could never be making believe. 

. Eider Hastings. 

Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant, that you have 
shown my letter, and betrayed us. Was this well 
done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here's another. Ask miss there, who be* 
trayed you. Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 

Enter Marlow. 

Marl. 80, I have been finely used here among yoo. 
Rendered contemptible, driven into ill manners, 
despised, insulted, laughed at. 

Tuny. Here's another. We shall have old Bed- 
lam broke loose presently. 

Min Neo. And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

Marl. What can I say to him, a mere boy, an 
idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protection? 

Hart, A poor contemptible booby, that would 
but disgrace correction. 

Jiffs* Nev. Yet with cunning and malice enough 
to make himself merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hart. An insensible cub. 

Marl. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I'll fight you bom, one 
after the other,— with baskets. 

MarL As for him, he's below resentment. Bnt 
your conduct, Mr.Hastings, requires an explanation. 
You knew of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive 
me. 

Hatf. Tortured as I am with my own disappoint' 
menu, is this a time for explanations ? It is not 
friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mori. But, sir 

<**£» JVfeo. Mr. Meriow,-we never kept on your 
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mistake, £11 it was too late to undeceive yon. Be 
pacified. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, My mistress desires you'll get ready imme- 
diately, madam. The horses are patting to. Your 
hat and things are in the neat room. We are to go 
thirty miles before morning. [Exit Servant. 

Mi$3 Neo. Well, well ; I'll come presently. 

Marl. (To Hastings.) Was it well done, sir, to as- 
aist in rendering me ridiculous? To hang me out for 
the scorn of all my acquaintance ? Depend upon it, 
sir, I shall expect an explanation. 

Hast. Was it well done, sir, if you're upon that 
subject, to deliver what I intrusted to yourself, to> 
the care of another, sir? 

MUt Neo. Mr. Hastings, Mr. Marlow, why will 
you increase my distress by this groundless dis- 
pute? I implore, I entreat you— 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impa- 
tient. 

Miss Neo. I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave 
•you thus, I shall die with apprehension. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The 
horses are waiting. 

MUsNeo. O, Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a 
scene of constraint and ill-nature lies before me, I'm 
sure it would convert your resentment into pity. 
. • Marl. I'm so distracted with a variety of passions, 
that I don't know what I do. Forgive me, madam. 
George, forgive me. You know my hasty temper, 
and should not exasperate it. 
• Hast, The torture of my situation is my only ex- 
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_ Jflst Nev. Well, my dear Hastings* If you face* 
that esteem forme that I think, that I am aure you 
have, your constancy for three years will but in- 
crease the happiness of our future connexion. If— 

Mrs. Hard. (Within .) Miss Neville. Constance, 
why Constance, I say. 

MinNeo. I'm coming. Well, constancy. Ke- 
member, constancy is the word. [£rtff. 

Hatt. My heart, how can I support this! To be 
to near happiness, and such happiness* 

Marl. (To Tony.) Tou see now, young gentle- 
man, the effects of your folly. What might be 
amusement to you, is here disappointment, and even 
distress. ... 

Ton j. (^ JVo»n a reccri« J Ecod, I have hi tit. It's 
here. Tonr hands. Yours and yours, lay poor 
sulky. My boots there,, ho! Meet me two hours 
hence at the bottom of the garden ; and if you don't 
find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natured fellow than 
you thought for, 111 give you leave to take my best 
horse, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. Come 
along. My boots, ho » [Exutnt, 



ACTV. 



Scene continues* 

Enter Hastings and Servant. 

Hast. Tou saw the old lady and Miss Neville 
drive of, you say ? 

Sen. Yes, your honour; they went off in a post* 
coach, and the young 'squire went on horseback. 
They're thirty miles off by this time. 

Hart. Then all my hopes are over. 

Serv. Yes, sir. old sir Charles is arrived. Re 
«*d the old gentleman of the bouse have beea laugh- 
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lug at Mr. Marlow't mistake this half-hour. They 
•re coming tbJa way. 

Hast. Then I matt not be teen. So, now to my 
fruitiest appointment, at the bottom of the garden. 
This is abodt the time. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Charles and Hardcastle. * 

Hard, Ha I ha ! ha ! The peremptory tone in 
Which he sent forth his sublime commands t 

Sir Charlet. And the reserve with which I sup* 
pose he treated all yoar advances! 

Hard. And yet he might have seen something in 
sne above a common inn-keeper too. 

. Sir Charlet. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you fee 
•a uncommon inn-keeper, ha! ha) had 

Hard. Well, I'm in too good spirit* to think of 
•ay thing but joy. Yes, my dear friend, thb union 
of our families will make our. personal friendships 
hereditary) and though my daughter'* fortune it 
but small—— ... . « , . . * 

Hir Charlet, Why, Dick,, will you taik.of fortune 
to me t My son is possessed of more than a compe- 
tence already, and can want nothing but a good and 
virtuous girl to shartvhis happiness, and increase it* 
If they like each other, at you say they do- 
Hard. Jf, man! I .tell .you they do like each 
ether. My dtngbter at good at told me so. 

Sir Charlet. But girls areapt to flatter themselves, 
you know. 

Hard, I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner myself; and here he comes to put you oa| 
•f your tyk, I warrant him. 

Enter Marlow. 

Hari, I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for 
my strange conduct. I can scarce reflect on my in* 
science without confusion. 

Hard, Tut* boy, a trifle. You take it too grave. 
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ly. An hour or two's laughing with my daughter 
will set aft to rights again.— She'll never like you 
the worse for it. 

Marl. Sir, I shall be always proud of her appro- ' 
baiion. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Mar- 
low : if I am not deceived, yon have something more 
than approbation thereabouts. You take me. 

Marl. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy, I'm an old fellow, and know 
what's what, as well as yon that are younger. I 
know what has past between yon ; bat mum. 

Marl. Sure, sir, nothing has past between us, 
hut the most profound respect on my side, and the 
most distant'reserve on hers.' You don't think, sir, 
that my impudence has been past upon all the rest 
of the family? 

Hard. Impudence ! No, I don't say that— Not 
quite impudence— Though girls like to be played 
with, and rumpled a little too sometimes. But she 
has told no tales I assure you. 

Marl. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. Well, well, I like modesty in its place 
well enough. But this is over-acting, young gentle- 
man. You may be open. Your father and I will 
like you the better for it. 

Marl. May I die, sir, if I ever 

Hard. I tell you, she don't dislike you ; and as 
I'm sure you like her— • 
' Marl. Dear sir — I protest, sir 

Hard. I see no reason why you should not be 
joined as fast as the parson can tie you. 

Marl. But hear me, sir 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I admire 
it, every moment's delay will be doing mischief. 

Marl. But why won't you hear me? By all that's 
just aud true, I never gave Miss Hardcastfe the 
•lightest mark of my attachment, or eeen the most 
distant hint to suspect me of affection. We had 
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but one interview, and that was formal, modest, and 
uninteresting. 

Hard. (Aside.) This fellow's formal modest im- 
pudence is beyond bearing. 

Sir Charles. And you never grasped her hand, or 
made any protestations ? 

Marl* As Heaven is my witness, I came down in 
Obedience to your commands. I saw the lady with- 
out emotion, and parted without reluctance. I hope 
you'll exact no further proofs of my duty, nor pre- 
vent me from leaving a house in which I suffer so 
many mortifications. *J [Exit. 

Sir Charles, I'm astonished at the air of sincerity 
with which he parted. 

Hard. And I'm astonished at tbe deliberate in. 
trepidity of his assurance. 

Sir Charles. I dare pledg* my life and honour 
upon his truth. 

Sard. Here comes my daughter, and I would 
stake my happiness upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle. 

Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sin- 
cerely, and without reserve: has Mr. Marlowmade 
you any professions of love and affection ? 

Miss Hard. The question is very abrupt, sir ! But 
since you require uureserved sincerity, I think he 
has. 

Hard. (To Sir Charles.) You see. 

Sir Charles. And pray, madam, have you and 
my son had more than one interview ? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, several. 

Hard. ( To Sir Charles.) You see. 

Sir Charles. But did he profess any attachment? 

Miss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Charles. Did he talk of love ? 

Miss Hard. Much, sir. 

Sir Charles. Amazing! And ail this formally ? 
( Miss Hard, Formally. 
S 
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Hard, Now, my friend, I hope yon are satisfied. 

Sir Charles. And how did he behave, madam i 

Mist Hard. As most professed admirers do. Said 
some civil things of my face ; talked much of bis 
want of merit, and the greatness of miue ; mentioned 
his heart ; gave a short tragedy speech, and ended 
with pretended rapture. 

Sir CharUt, Now I'm perfectly convinced, in- 
deed. I know his conversation among women to 
be modest and submissive. This forward, canting, 
sauting manner by no means describes him, and I am 
confident he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Hard. Then what, sir, if I should convince 
you to yonr face of my sincerity? If you and my 
papa, in about Half an boor, will »place yourselves 
behind that screen, you shall hear him declare bis 
passion to me in person* 

Sir Charles. Agreed. And if I find bim what 
you describe, all my happiness in him must have an 
end. [EmU. 

Miu Hard. And if you don't mid him what I 
describe— I fear my happiness must never nave a 
beginning. {Exeunt. 

Scene changes to the back of the garden* 

Enter Hastings. 

Host. What an idiot are I, to wait here for a fel- 
low who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. 
He never intended to be punctual, and I'll wait no 
longer. What do I see ? It is he, and perhaps with 
news of my Constance. 

Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 

Hast: My honest 'squire! I now find you a man 
of your word. This looks like friendship. 

Ibny. Ay, I'm your friend, and the beat friend 
*ou have in the world, if you knew bat all. This 
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riding by night, by the by, is cursedly tiresome. It 
has shook me worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 
Hast. But how? Where did you leave your fel- 
low travellers? Are they in safety? Are they 
housed ? / 

Tony. Fi*e-*nd-twenty miles in two hours and a 
half is no such bad driving. The poor beasts have 
smoked for it. Rabbet me, but I'd rather ride forty 
miles after a fox, than ten with such varment. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies? 
I die with impatience. 

Tuny. Left ihem. Why where should I leave 
them, but where I found them ? 
Hast. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this then. What's that goes 
round the house, and round the house, and never 
touches the house ? 
Hast. I'm still astray. 

Tony. Why that* it, mon. I have led them 
•stray. By ji»go» there's not a pond or slough 
within five miles of the place, but they can tell the 
taste of. 

Hast. Ha, ha, Ma! I understand: you took 
them in a round, while they supposed themselves 
going forward. And so you have at last brought 
them home again. 

Tony. You shall hear* I first took them down 
. Feather.bedVlane, where we stuck fast in the mud. 
I then rattled them crack over the stones of Up-and- 
down Hill— I then introduced them to the gibbet, 
on Heavy-tree Heath ; and from that, with a circum- 
bendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horse-pond st 
the bottom of the garden. 
Mast. But no accident, I hope. >' 

Tony. No, no. Onry mother is confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks herself forty miles off. She'* 
sick of the journey, and the cattle can scarce crawl. 
80, if your own horses be ready, you may whip off 
with cousin, and 111 be bound that no soul hers 
«an budge a foot to follow you. 
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Hatt. My dear friend, how can I be grateful ? 
Tony. Ay, now it's dear friend, noble 'sqaire. 
Just now, it was all idiot, cnb, and run me through 
the guts, Damn your way of fighting, I say. Af- 
ter we take a knock in this part of the country, we 
kiss and be friends. But, if J£ft.$a4 run me 
through the guts, then 1 should f© <*9$4j * nd J°° 
might go kiss the hangman. - 

Ha$t. The rebuke is just. Bnt I must hasten to 
relieve Miss Neville ; if you keep the old lady em- 
ployed, I promise to take care of the young one. 

[Exit Hastings. 
Tony. Naverfearme. Here she comes. Vanish. 
She's got from the pond, and draggled up to the 
waist like a mermaid. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Afrs. Hard. Ob, Tony, I'm Wiled. Shook. Bat- 
tered to death. I shall never survix it. That last 
jolt, that laid as against the quickset hedge, has 
done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. 
You would be for running away by night, without 
knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. Hard. I wish we were at home again. I 
never met so many accidents in so short a journey. 
Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck 
fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose 
our way! Whereabouts do you think we are, Tony I 

Tony. By my guess, we should be upon Crack* 
skull Common, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs. Hard. O lud 1 O lud ! the most notorious 
spot in all the country. We only want a robbery to 
make a complete night on't. 

Tony. Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid, 
Two of the five that kept here are hanged, and th« 
other three may not find us. Don't be afraid* Ii 
that a man that's galloping behind us i No* iff 
only a tree. Don't be afraid. * 
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Mrs. Hard, The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you tee any thing like a black hat 
moving behind the thicket? 

Mrs. Hard. O death ! 

Tony. No, it's only a cow. Don't be afraid, mam- 
ma; don't be afraid. 

. Mrs. Hard. As I'm alive, Tony, I see a man 
coming towards us. Ah ! I'm sure on't. If he 
perceives us we are undone. 

Tony. C Aside .) Father-in-law, by all that's unlucky, 
come to take one of his night walks. (To her.) Ah ! 
it's a highwayman, with pistols as long as my arm. 
A daron'd ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. Hard. Good Heaven defend us? He ap- 
proaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and 
leave me to manage him. If there be any danger 
I'll cough, and cry— hem ! When I cough, be sure 
to keep close. 

{Mrs. Hardcastle hides behind a tree, in 
the back scene. 

Enter Hardcastle. 

Hard. I'm mistaken, or I heard voices of people 
in want of help. O, Tony, is that you ? I did not 
expect you so soon back. Are your mother and her 
charge in safety? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedigree's. 
Hem! 

Mrs. Hard. (From behind.) Ah, death I I find 
there's danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours ; sure that's too 
much, my youngster. 

Tony. Stoat horses and willing minds make short 
journeys, as they say. Hem ! 

Mrs Hard. (From behind.) Sure he'll do the 
dear boy no harm. 

Hard. But 1 heard a voice here; I should be glad 
to know from whence it came. 
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Tony. It ww I, sir; talking to myself, sir. I was 
saying, that forty miles in three hours, was very 
good going— hem ( As, to be sure, it was — hem ! I 
have got a sort of cold by being out in the air. We'll 
go in, if yon please— hem! 

Sard. But if yon talked to yourself, you did not 
answer yourself. I am certain I heard two voice*, 
and am resolved (Raising hit voice. J to find the 
other out. 

Mrs. Hard. (From behind,) Oh ! he's coming to 
find me out. Oh ! 

Tony. What need ybu go, sir, if I tell you — hem 1 
I'll lay down my life for the truth— hem ! I'll tell 
you all, sir. [Detaining him. 

Hard. I tell you, I will not be detained. I in- 
sist on seeing. It's in vain to expect I'll believe 
you. 

Mrs. Hard. (Running forward from behind.) 
O lud, he'll murder my poor boy, my darling. Here, 
good gentleman, whet your rage upou me. Take my 
money, my life; but spare that young gentleman, 
spare my child, if you have any mercy. 

Hard. My wife! as I'm a Christian. From whence 
can she come, or what does she mean ? 

Mrs. Hard. (Kneeling.) Take compassion on us, 
good Mr. Highwayman. Take our money, oar 
watches, all we have ; but spare our lives. We will 
never bring you to justice; indeed we won't, good 
Mr. Highwayman * 

Hard. I believe the woman's out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don't you know me t 

Mr$. Hard. Mr. Hardcastle, as I'm alive! My 
fears blinded me. But who, my dear, could have 
expected to meet you here, in this frightful place, 
so far from home? What has brought you to follow 
us? 

Hard. Sore, Dorothy, you have not lost joar 
wits. So far from home, when you are within forty 
yards of your own door. (To him.) This is ooeHf 
your old tricks, you graceless rogue you. (To her.) 
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Don't yon know the gate, and the mulberry-tree r 
and don't you remember the horse-pond, my dear? 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remember the horse- 
pond as long as I live :-I have caught my death in 
it. (To Tony. J And is it to you, yon graceless var- 
iety I owe all this ? I'll teach you to abuse your 
mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have 
spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits on't. 
Mrs, Hard. I'll spoil you, I will. 

[Follows him qf the stage. Exit. 
Bard. There's morality, however, in his reply. 

[Exit. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Hast, My dear Constance, why will you delibe- 
rate thus ? If we delay a moment, all is lost for 
ever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon 
be out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Net. I find it impossible. My spirits are so 
sunk with the agitations I have suffered, that I am 
unable to /ace any new danger. Two or three years' 
patience will at last crown us with happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than incon- 
stancy. Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our 
happiness from this very moment. Perish fortune. 
Love and content will increase what we possess, be* 
yond a monarch's revenue. Let me prevail. 

MbsNev. No, Mr. Hastings; no. Prudence 
once more comes to my relief, and 1 will obey its 
dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune may 
be despised ; but it ever produces a lasting repent- 
ance. I'm resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastle's 
compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But though he had the will, he has not the 
power, to relieve you. 

Miss Net. fiut he has influence, and upon that I 
am resolved to rely. 

Hast. I have no hopes. But since you persist, 
1 must reluctantly obey you. [fixcunt. 
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Scene changet. 

Enter Sir Charles and Miss Hardcastle. 

Sir Charles. What a situation am 1 in! If what 
yon say appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If 
what he says be true, I shall then lose one that, of 
all others, I most wished for a daughter. 

MimHard. I am prond of your approbation, and 
to show I merit it, if yon place yourselves as I di- 
rected, you shall hear his explicit declaration. But 
he comes. 

Sir Charles. Til to your father, and keep him to 
the appointment. [Exit Sir Charles. 

Enter Mulow. 

Mart. Though prepared for seuiug out, I come 
once more to take leave ; nor did I, till this moment, 
know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss Hard, fin her own natural manner,) I 
believe these sufferings cannot be very great, sir, 
which you can so easily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
showing the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

Marl. (Aside.) This girl every moment improves 
upon me. (To her.) It must not be, madam, I 
have already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begius to submit to my passion. The dis- 
parity of education and fortune, the anger of a pa- 
rent, and the contempt of my equals, begin to lose 
their weight, and nothing can restore me to myself, 
but this painful effort of resolution. 

Mist Hard. Then go, sir. FU urge nothing more 
to detain you. Though my family be as good as 
hers you came down to visit; and my education, I 
hope, not inferior, what are these advantages, with- 
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oat equal affluence? I mast remain contented with 
the slight approbation of imputed merit ; I must 
have only the mockery of your addresses, while all 
your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 

Enter Hardcastle and Sir Charles from behind. 

Sir Charles, Here, behind this screen. 

Hard. Ay, ay. make no noise. I'll engage my 
Kate covers htm with confusion at last. 
• Marl* By heavens, madam, fortune was ever my 
smallest consideration. Tour beauty at first caught 
my eye ; for who could see that without emotion ? 
But every moment that I converse with you, steals 
in some new grace, heightens the picture, and gives 
it stronger expression. What at first seemed rustic 
plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What 
jseemed forward assurance, now strikes me as the 
result of courageous innocence and conscious vb> 
tue. 

SirCharU*' What can it mean ? Heamasesmel 
- Hard. I told you how it would be. Hush I 

Marl. I am now determined to stay, madam ; and 
I have too good an opinion of my father's discern- 
ment, when he sees you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miu Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could suffer a con- 
nexion in which there is the smallest room for re* 
peatance ? Do you think I would take the mean 
advantage of a transient passion, to load you with 
confusion i Do you think I could ever relish that 
happiness which was acquired by lessening yours ? 

Marl. By all that's good, I can have no happW 
nees but what's in jour power to grant me. Nor 
shall I ever feel repentance, bat in not having seen 
your merits before. I will stay, even contrary to 
your wishes; and though you should persist to shun 
me, I will make my respectful assiduities atone for 
the levity of my past conduct. 

Mies Bard. Sir, I must entreat you'll desist. As 
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oar acquaintance began, to let it end, in indiffer- 
ence. 1 might have given an boor or two to levity; 
but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could 
ever submit to a connexion where I most appear 
mercenary, and you imprudent ? Do you think I 
could ever catch at the confident addresses of a se- 
cure admirer ? 

Marl. (Kneeling.) Does this look like security? 
v Does this look like confidence ? Ho, madam ; every 
moment that shows me your merit, only serves to in- 
crease my diffidence and confusion. Here let me 
continue—-. 

Sir Charles, I can hold it no longer. Charles, 
Charles, how hast thou deceived me ! Is this your 
indifference, your uninteresting conversation ? 

Hard. Your cold contempt; your formal inter- 
view ? What have you to say now ? 

Marl, That I'm all amasement! What can it 
mean? 

Hard. It means, that yon caa say and unsay 
things at pleasure. That you can address a lady in 
private, and deny it in public ; that yon have one 
story for us, and another for my daughter. 

Marl. Daughter!— this lady your daughter! 

Hard. Yes, sir, my only daughter. My Kate, 
whose else should she be ? 

Marl. Oh, the devil ! 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir, that very identical toll, 
aquioting lady you were pleased to take me for. 
(Curtcsying.) She that you addressed as the mild, 
modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, 
forward, agreeable rattle of the ladies' club ; ha, 
ha, ha! 

Marl. Zounds, there's no bearing this; it's worse 



Miu Hard. In which of your characters, si& 
will you give us leave to address you t As the fal- 
tering gentleman, with looks on the ground, that 
speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy ; or the 
feud confident creature, that keeps it up with Mis. 
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Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till three 
in the morning ? ha, ha, ha! 

Marl. O, curse on my noisy head ! I never at- 
tempted to be impudent yet, that I was not taken 
down. I must be gone. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, but yon shall 
not. I see it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced 
to find it. Yon shall not, sir, I tell you. I know 
she'll forgive you. Won't you forgive him, Kate. 
We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 

[They retire, she tormenting Mm to the 
back scene. 

Enter Mrs, Hardcastle. Tony. 

Mrs. Hard, So, so, they're goae off. Let them 
go, I care not. 

Hard. Who gone? . 

Mrs. Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr. Hastings, from town. He who came down 
with our modest visitor here. 

Sir Charles. Who, my honest Oeorge Hastings \ 
As worthy a fellow as lives'; and the girl could not 
have made a more prudent choice. 

Hard. Then, by the hand of my body, I'm proud 
of the connexion. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, if be has taken away the lady, 
he has not taken her fortune ; tb&t remains in this 
family, to console us for her loss. 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mer- 
cenary. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 
But you know, if your son, when of age, refuses to 
marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her 
own disposal. 

Hard. Ay, but he's not of age, and she has not 
thought proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville. 

Mre. Hard. (Aside.) What, returned so soon? I 
begin not to like it. 
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Hast. (To Hardcastle.) For my late attempt * 
fly off with your niece, let my present confusion bs 
my punishment. We are now come back, to appeal 
from your justice to your humanity. By her father** 
consent, 1 6rst paid her my addresses, and our pas- 
sions were first founded in duty. 
. ATms Nee. Since his death, I have been obliged 
to stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In 
an hour of levity, I was ready even to give up my 
fortune to secure my choice. But I am now rece> 
wered from the delusion, and hope, from your ten. 
derness, what is denied me from a nearer con* 
nexion. 

Mrs. Hard. Pshaw, pshaw ! this is all but the 
whining end of a modern novel. 

Hard. Be it what it will, I'm glad they are corns' 
back to reclaim their doe. Come hither, Tony boy. 
Do you refuse this lady's hand whom I now offer 
you ? 

Tony. What signifies. my refusing? Ton know I 
can't refuse her mil I'm of age, father. 

Hard. While X thought concealing your age, boy, 
was likely to conduce to your improvement, I coo* 
curred with your mother's desire, to keep it secret 
But sioce I find she turns it to a wrong use, I must 
now declare, you have been of age these three 
months. 

Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 

Hard. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use I'll make of 
my liberty. (Taking Min Neville's hand.) Witness 
. all men by these presents, that I, Anthony Lump* 
kin, esquire, of blank place, refuse you, Constan- 
tia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for my tree 
and lawful wife. So, Constaniia Neville may many 
whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own 
man again. ' 

Sir Charles. O brave 'squire I 

Hart. My worthy friend ! 

*ir*. Hard, My undutiful offspring ! 
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Marl. Joy, my dear George; I give you joy sin- 
cerely. And could I prevail upon my little tyrant 
here, to be less arbitrary, I should be the happiest 
man alive, if you would return me the favour. 

Hast. (To Miss Hardcastle.) Come, madam, you 
are now driven to the very last scene of all your 
contrivances. T know you like him, I'm sure he 
loves you, and yon must and shall have him. 

Hard. (Joining their hands.) And I say so too. 
And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as 
she has a daughter, I don't believe you'll ever re* 
pent your bargain. So now to supper. To-morrow 
we shall gather all the poor of the parish about us; 
and the mistakes of the night shall beerowned with 
a merry morning. So, boy, take her; and as you 
have been mistaken in the miatress, my wish is, that 
you may never be mistaken in the wife. 
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EPI LOGUE, 

By Dr. Goldsmith, 

WELL, having stoop'd to conquer with success, 
And gain'd a husband without aid from dress, 
Still aa a bar-maid, I ceuld wish tt too, 
As I have conquer'd him, to conquer you : 
And let me say, for all your resolution, 
That pretty barmaids have done execution. 
Our life is all a play, compos'd to please, 
« We have our exits and our entrances.* 
The first act shows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of ev'ry thing afraid; 
Blushes when hirM, and with unmeaning action, 
I hopes a* how to give you $atitfaetion. 
Her second act displays a livelier scenes— 
Th' unblushing bar-maid of a country inn : 
"Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waifr 



era. 



Next, the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 
On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts— 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete* 
Even cosanon-councUmen forget to eat. 
The fourth act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries Caro, 
And quite her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro; 
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T>oats upon dancing, and in all her pride, 
Swims round the room, the Heiml of Cbeapsidc: 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 
3111 having lost in age the power to kill, 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles atspadille. 
Such, through our lives, the eventful history— 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 
The baranaid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for fiayes. 



THE END. 



Printed by S. Hamilton, Weybridge. 
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